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E VEN IF YOU ARE NOT INTERESTED in technology — especially if you 


are not interested in technology — I urge you to read this issue’s lead 


article, “Highways of the Mind.” Legislators and business executives are 
making decisions now about the construction of a nationwide information and 
communication network that will affect the way we get news, do business, edu- 
cate our youth, and conduct scientific, medical, and scholarly research. If citi- 
zens hope to influence these long-range, high-impact decisions, we need a 
lot more knowledge about this technology and its implications than we 

have now. 


Technology is not the solution to our problems, but it is part of any solution we can 
envision. Technology is not the source of our problems, but it is part of the most com- 
plex and acute problems we face. It is no longer useful to look at the social and en- 


A quiet but crucial 


debate now under way in 
Congress, in corporate 
boardrooms, and in uni- 
versities, has the poten- 
tial to shape American 
life in the 2ist Century 
and beyond. The out- 
come may determine 
where you live, how 


vironmental problems we face from either a simple pro-technology or a simple 

anti-technology stance. The time has come to work toward a less simplistic dia- 

logue in which a larger portion of the citizenry can discuss the decisions about 

how new technologies can and should be developed, financed, applied, dis- 
tributed, and regulated. 

The citizens of this nation did not have an opportunity to debate or 

guide the social revolutions that were triggered by the telephone, tele- 


fiber optics, hair-thin vision, or computer. The technologies were invented and marketed, 


well your children are strands of glass that and triggered social effects that their inventors never envisioned. 
oe transmit digital signals We have a unique historical opportunity today in the current 
educated, who will bles- thousands of times faster 
d who will wither debate over the future multimedia supernetworks. We know 
than ever before. In ad- 
ina society inwhichna- their weed something about the way new communication technologies 
tional competitiveness fiber optics uae can shape and reshape human communities. We know 


and personal prosperity 
will likely depend on 
access to information. 


vironmental bonus: they something about the economic and political forces that 


are made of silicon, the 
earth’s most common 


can be brought to bear on the implementation and 
control of communication technologies, and about 


This battle is about who 
will build, own, use and 
pay for the high-speed 
information networks of 
the future and whether 
their content will be 
censored. These data 
highways, capable of 
transporting entire li- 
braries coast-to-coast in 
seconds, joining millions 
of people into communi- 
ties of interest, or send- 
ing crucial CAT scans 
from remote villages to 
urban specialists, could 
be linked in a vast net- 
work of “highways 

of the mind.” 


The backbone of these 
communication net- 
works will be built of 


element, and the grow- 
ing use of optical fibers 
will reduce demand for 
cables composed of cop- 
per, an element whose 
fabrication causes much 
environmental damage. 

—Highways of 

the Mind, p. 4 


a national informa- 
tion infrastructure based 
on NREN the answer? 
This isn’t an easy ques- 
tion to answer. From 
one vantage point, here’s 
yet another constituency 
that “wants to be your 
telecom friend,” the 
high-end computer users 
in the scientific/research 


the dilemmas with which such tools confront us 


community. In this sense, 
NREN represents just 
another competing 
mechanism for the de- 
livery of advanced infor- 
mation services, which 
may serve to thwart 

or stall the process if 
not channeled through 
appropriate policy 
channels. After all, 
there is a long, tortuous 
history involved in ham- 
mering out the answers 
to the infrastructure 
problem, and many in 
the computer communi- 
ty appear to be only 


as individuals, parents, voters, policy-makers. 


And we know that the final decisions about 


the next stage of the communication revo- 
lution have not yet been made. In order 
to have a voice, we have to learn some- 
thing about these exotic-sounding 

tools and issues. We must gain ac- 

cess to the policy debates about 
tomorrow’s technologies. 


marginally aware of 
these deliberations. 


In other words, the tele- 
communications future 
of this country is too 
important to leave either 
to chance, the vagaries of 
various special-interest 
groups in the private 


sector, or the enthusi- 
asms of well-intentioned 
innovators whose vision 
is no substitute for the 
full process of open and 
well-considered public 
scrutiny. 

—Conflict or 

Cooperation, p. 12 
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VEN IF YOU ARE NOT INTERESTED in politics — especially if you are 


not interested in politics — I urge you to read this issue's article on “Access 


to Political Tools.” We in the United States seem to be at a turning point; 


our constitutional rights as citizens are under attack on multiple fronts, while our 


sense of alienation as voters is contributing to a slide into some unpleasant (though 


not easily envisioned) future. In theory, we still have the means and the right to 


participate in decisions that will affect the way we and our grandchildren will 


live. The key question is whether enough people care about participating and 


know how to go about doing it effectively. 


Political power, and the way it is gained and exercised, is not the solution to our prob- | 


lems, but it is part of any solution we can envision. Electoral politics, and the way it is 


currently managed, is not the source of our problems, but it is part of the most com- 
plex and acute problems we face. It is no longer useful to look at the problems we 
face as a democracy from the old political categories of “left versus right.” Argu- 
ments about which candidate to support are less important than debate about 

the way in which candidates are selected by political parties and sold to the 
electorate via the media. The time has come for us to work toward a less 

simplistic dialogue in which a larger portion of the citizenry can have 

real input into the decisions about which candidates and issues will 


appear on ballots. The key is to get past the tired old rhetoric and 


focus on the points of leverage that still exist, however tenuous- 
ly, in our political system. 
In the Whole Earth tradition of providing “access to tools 
and ideas,” articles in this issue point to the most impor- 
tant point of leverage in the electoral process — how 
election campaigns are funded — and offer ordinary 
citizens access to knowledge that has been reserved 
for professional politicians — proven means for 


influencing elections. With a sense of mission, 
a sense of humor, and knowledge of what 


ought to be done and how to do it effec- 
tively, we can begin to seize the reins 
of our democracy, dig in our spurs, 
administer a good stout whack to 


its pudgy flanks, and lope away 


into a rosier sunset. 


—Howard Rheingold 


ow many rights 
do you have? December 
15, 1991, will be the 
two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the ratification 
of the Bill of Rights. 


How have those rights 
stood up over two hun- 
dred years? Probably 
not .s well as you 
might think. 
AMENDMENT ONE 
Establishing religion: 


While campaigning for 
his first term, George 
Bush said, “1 don’t know 
that atheists should be 
considered citizens, nor 
should they be consid- 
ered patriots.” Bush 

has not retracted, com- 
mented on, or clarified 
this statement, in spite 
of requests to do so. Ac- 
cording to Bush, this is 
one nation under God. 
And apparently if you 
do not share Bush’s reli- 


_ gious beliefs, you are 


not a citizen. 
—Attacks on the Billi 
of Rights, p. 28 


EB knew I didn’t have a 


chance of winning, but ! 
simply wasn’t going to 
let her arrogance go un- 
challenged. As soon as | 
filed, all sorts of political 
pros came out of the 
woodwork, offering ad- 


vice as to what really 


works, versus what naive 
citizens think should 
work. A lot of it was 
simple advice, gained 
from direct experience, 
and proven in numerous 
municipal, county, and 
statewide elections. 


Folks who recognize 
these realities can have 
much more potential 
political clout than those 
who are unaware or 
who refuse to accept 
them. Those who use 
this information enhance 
their ability to cause 
change in comparison to 
those who disregard 
them. All of it takes 


work, time and effort. 
Most of it can be used 
by rich and poor alike. 
Most of it doesn’t re- 


rights, such as freedom 
of speech, were said to 
be inalienable. But a 
significant minority has 
never accepted the idea 
of so much freedom for 
so many. That is why, 
from 1791 to the present 
day, the ongoing drama 
of our Republic has been 
the relentless attack of 
the prosperous few upon 
the rights of the restless . 
many — often masked 
as the righteous will of 
the majority against the 
deviant few. The cur- 
rent Supreme Court is 
clearly dedicated to the 
removal or alienation of 
as many of our inalien- 
able rights as possible, 
on the specious ground 
that what the founders 
did not spell out as a 
“right” was not a right 
at all but some sort of 
unpatriotic, un-Amer- 
ican activity. 

—Founding Father 

Knows Best, p. 22 
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COVER 


A few months ago, we got a call from Gary Hous- 
ton, a partner in Visuals Northwest, a Portland, 
Oregon, graphic design and production firm. He 
has been a subscriber and admirer and wanted to 
know if he could do something for us. Unknown 
to him, we had long been fans of the colorful, 
abstract shirts and decals he has designed for 
Grateful Dead fans. We were looking for a cover 
illustration that fit the 1990s, and encouraged him 
to stretch our imaginations. His design for this 
issue's “Highways of the Mind’’ theme was created 
with cut paper, airbrush, and colored pencil. 
—Howard Rheingold 
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This is not an article 
about technology. It’s an 
article about human 
needs. For example: 


A doctor telecommunicates a 
CAT scan from her small hospital to 
the nearest major medical center. 


¢ An MIT professor uses his desktop 
computer in Cambridge to tutor a 
talented young physicist on a reser- 
vation in rural Montana. 


© Biologists scattered around the 
world exchange data on an hourly 
basis, coordinating their effort to map 
the human genetic code. 


¢ A grassroots political organization 
gets the word out about a meeting, just 
in time to mobilize for a municipal 
legislative session. 


Each of these activities, science-fiction- 
like as they might sound, actually are 
happening today, courtesy of com- 
puter-mediated telecommunication 
networks. The future of this technology 
is a matter of much behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering. Roger Karraker, instruc- 
tor in journalism and Macintosh at 
Santa Rosa Junior College, has teased 
out the key issues from a politically 
and technically complex debate. 

— Howard Rheingold 
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QUIET BUT CRUCIAL 


in Congress, in 
corporate boardrooms, and 
in universities, has the 
potential to shape American 
life in the 21st Century and 
beyond. The outcome may 
determine where you live, 
how well your children are 
educated, who will blossom 
and who will wither in a 
society in which national 
competitiveness and 
personal prosperity will 
likely depend on access 

to information. 


This battle is about who will build, 
own, use and pay for the high- 
speed information networks of the 
future and whether their content 
will be censored. These data high- 
ways, capable of transporting entire 
libraries coast-to-coast in a few 
seconds, joining millions of people 
into communities of interest, or 
sending crucial CAT scans from 


debate now under way 


BY ROGER KARRAKER 


remote villages to urban specialists, 
could be linked in a vast network 
of “highways of the mind.” 


The backbone of these communica- 
tion networks will be built of fiber 
optics, hair-thin strands of glass 
that transmit digital signals thou- 
sands of times faster than ever 
before. In addition to their speed, 
fiber optics bring an environmental 
bonus: they are made of silicon, the 
earth’s most common element, and 
the growing use of optical fibers 
will reduce demand for cables 
composed of copper, an element 
whose fabrication causes much 
environmental damage. 


Futurist Alvin Toffler says the fu- 
ture of the United States depends 
upon the creation of these net- 
works: “Because so much of busi- 
ness now depends on getting and 
sending information, companies 
around the world have been rush- 
ing to link their employees through 
electronic networks. These net- 
works form the key infrastructure 
of the 21st Century, as critical to 
business success and national eco- 
nomic development as the railroads 
were in [Samuel] Morse’s era.” 


These data highways connecting 
schools, colleges, universities, re- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY MATT WUERKER 


searchers and industry could help 
create high-quality education in the 
smallest schools, or start a society- 
wide revolution as important as the 
invention of printing. 


Conversely, if access to such data 
networks is restricted to those who 
already have money, power and 
information, then these networks 
might become nothing more than a 
classic case of economic imperial- 
ism, taxation without communica- 
tion, that one critic has dubbed “toll 
roads between information castles.” 


Virtually all sides to the controversy 
agree that such networks are essen- 
tial. The future belongs to those 
who have ready access to huge 
amounts of accurate information. 
The Japanese government and 
industry are actively building such 
a network. The Japanese govern- 
ment estimates that in 20 years, 35 
percent of Japan’s gross national 
product will be dependent on infor- 
mation that flows across this web. 


In the United States there is only a 
vague consensus that this high- 
bandwidth network is vital. In 
place of the unity of purpose evi- 
dent in Japan, there is internecine 
squabbling over who has the right 
to do what/to where/to whom. 


Four Questions 


At issue are vastly different visions 
of the roles of government, educa- 
tion, and corporations. Four key 
questions dominate the debate: 


1. Who will build the network? 
(Will the federal government create 
the infrastructure or will it be left to 
private enterprise?) 


2. Who will have access to network 
services? The debate here is be- 
tween those who would restrict the 
network’s services to the nation’s 
research leaders and those who 
believe in access for anyone with 

a modem. 


3. Who will pay for all this? Every- 
one concedes that the government 
will pay the lion’s share of getting 
the network underway. But should 
it do so by directly funding the 
infrastructure or by paying the user 
fees for the big research organiza- 
tions working on federal projects? 


4. What kind of information will 

be allowed on the network? If the 
federal government owns the net- 
work, the First Amendment is in 
place and unpopular speech and art 
will be protected. If private entcr- 
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prise owns and runs the network, a 
the future of freedom of electronic ‘ 
speech is less clear. A corporation 
owning the network could censor 
discussion of controversial topics. 


Two analogies — “highways” and 

“railroads” — have been proposed 

to frame the debate. Both borrow 

from transportation examples in 2 
US. history. Both, I believe, fall J 
short of the mark. With a little 
tweaking of the two, the best 

solution for the U.S. might be 

found in a kind of synthesis of 

these different visions. 


The Interstate Highway Model 


One vision, championed most vis- es 
ibly by Senator Albert Gore, is to i 
create a National Research and 
Education Network (NREN) that 
will link the nation’s top scientific, 
educational, corporate and govern- 
mental researchers. Gore's bill to 
create NREN died in the last Con- 
gress but was re-introduced in 
January, 1991 with more coordi- 
nated support among governmental 
agencies. The NREN proposal is 
just one part of the government's 
five-year, $2 billion High Perfor- 
mance Computing Program, which 
includes supercomputers, software, 
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networking and education. A Sen- 
ate vote is expected in spring 1991, 


with House action and a presiden- 
tial decision to follow. 


Gore speaks of a “catalyst” role for 
the federal government akin to the 
creation of the interstate highway 
system in the 1950s. The interstate 
transportation system was seen as a 
national resource and tax monies 
were used to finance the infrastruc- 
ture, which benefited all Americans 
through far-flung, decentralized 
distribution of goods and services. 


The highway model — government 
recognition of the communications 
infrastructure as a vital national 
resource — is the norm through- 
out Japan, Europe and most of 

the world. 


The Railroad Model 


IBM, MCI and other privaie firms 
prefer a different model: private 
enterprise and quasi-monopolies 
such as America’s railroads of the 
19th Century. 


The decision to give private trans- 
portation monopolies to the rail- 
roads and let them determine the 
nation’s destiny created the 20th- 
century landscape of America. Not 
surprisingly, towns and farms ac- 
cessible to the railroads prospered 
and grew. Areas ignored by the 
railroads withered and died. 


The public and the government 
weren't consulted; private interest, 
not national interest, determined 
who got what. It was pure free- 
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market capitalism, with no govern- 
ment regulation and no direct gov- 
ernmental investment, and it led to 
some ugly excesses. Yet at a time 
when federal budget deficits ap- 
proach $300 billion per year, the 
idea of letting private enterprise 
foot the whole bill is powerfully 
attractive. 


And that is essentially what IBM, 
MCI and Merit, an agency of the 
state fichigan, have proposed. 
Last Seotember they formed ANS 
(Advanced Network Services), a 
not-for-profit joint venture that 
proposes to build, finance, main- 
tain, and operate a private network. 
But the government would need to 
guarantee that research institutions 
had annual budgets sufficient to 
pay their ANS bills. 


Why Decide Now? 


The existing national research 
communication system is woe- 
fully inadequate to today’s needs 
and must be updated soon; this tech- 
nical obsolescence lends urgency 

to the need for finding answers 

to these policy questions. 


The question is how best to mod- 
ernize and expand the DARPA/ 
Internet network. In the late 1960s, 
the Defense Department's Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) created a network of 
telephone lines connected to large 
research institutions in government, 
education, private enterprise, 

and the military to allow research- 
ers to exchange computerized 
information. 


Over the next decade and a half, the 
number of researchers grew signifi- 
cantly. As computers grew more 
powerful and easier to use, re- 
searchers outside the computer 
sciences began to use remote termi- 
nals and telecommunication net- 
works to exchange messages and 
share computing resources from 
their homes, offices, and laborato- 
ries. Each research center supported 
dozens or hundreds of users, and 
each local center was plugged into 
the overall network; thus, both the ~ 
number of nodes in the network 
and the number of users at each 
node proliferated. The number 

of regional networks in govern- 
ment, business and education sky- 
rocketed, as did connections to 
ARPAnet’s main lines, or “back- 
bone.” Most importantly, the type 
of data exchanged by researchers 
changed dramatically. Where 
simple electronic mail messages 
had been sufficient, collaborators 
across the nation now needed to 
exchange high-density data — 
sounds, graphic images, even 

video images. 


By 1987 the ARPAnet suffered 
data gridlock and the last of its 
1970s state-of-the-art lines (56,000 
digital “bits” per second — about 
50,000 words per minute) was laid 
to rest. ARPAnet’s successor is 


-NSFNET, funded until 1993 by the 


National Science Foundation, 
another government agency. 
NSFNET’s original lines were so- 
called T-1 or 1.544 million bits per 
second. These lines lasted just three 
years, and are now being replaced 
by a newer T-3 (45 million bits per 
second) backbone — another 28- 
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fold increase. No one expects it to 
last for long. 


The growth of the Internet — those 
machines connected to the NSFNET 
backbone — has been phenomenal. 
In 1989, the number of networks 
attached to NSFNET/ Internet in- 
creased from 346 to 997; data traffic 
increased fivefold. The latest esti- 
mate, itself probably wildly out of 
date, is that 100,000 to 200,000 com- 
puters are directly connected to 
NSENET, with perhaps a total of 
two million individuals able to 
exchange information. 


For example, the WELL, Whole 
Earth’s computer conferencing 
system, is not connected directly to 
either the NSFNET backbone or the 
Internet of sites on the backbone. 
But the WELL’s computer is linked 
to Apple Computer’s mainframes, 
to Pacific Bell’s computers, and to 
the University of California — all 
of them on the Internet. So the 
WELL’s 3,500 customers can send 
electronic mail to millions of other 
computer users around the country 
and, via connections between the 
Internet and other countries, all 
around the world. 


NSFNET’s phenomenal growth 

in 1989 was, evidently, just a pre- 
lude to the data deluge that is now 
in full flood. Traffic more than 
doubled between September 1989 
and September 1990. It is projected 
to double again this year. It won’t 
take too long to exhaust even those 
T-3 lines that carry 800+ times the 
data of the pre-1987 lines. 


That’s where the NREN proposal 
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comes in. As proposed by the Coali- 
tion for the National Research and 
Education Network and champi- 
oned by Senator Gore, Congress 
would authorize the network and 
provide $400 million over five years 
to put it in place. The universities 
and research centers would pay the 
additional costs for local area net- 
works that would connect their 
scholars to the network. 


When completed in 1995 the net- 
work would have a 3-gigabit back- 
bone —3 billion bits per second, a 
66-fold increase over the current T-3 
capacity, a 50,000-fold increase over 
the old ARPA lines. That’s about 
300 million times faster than the 
clattering state-of-the-art teletypes 

I used at the Associated Press a 
quarter-century ago. 


From CAT Scans to Instant 
Encyclopedias 


What can you do with 3 billion bits 
per second? The NREN Coalition 
likens this transmission capacity 

to sending 100 three-dimensional 
x-rays and CAT scans every second 
for 100 cancer patients, or sending 
1,000 satellite photographs to re- 
searchers investigating agricultural 
productivity, environmental pollu- 
tion or weather prediction. Reduced 
to just words, it would be 100,000 
typed pages per second, or as the 
Coalition dangles tantalizingly 
before us, “making it possible to 
transmit the entire Encyclopedia 
Britannica in a second.” 


Before you begin salivating at the 
thought of every book, every maga- 
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Waar can you do with 

3 billion bits per second? The 
NREN Coalition likens this 
transmission capacity to send- 
ing 100 three-dimensional 
x-rays and CAT scans every 
second for 100 cancer patients, 
or sending 1,000 satellite 
photographs to researchers 
investigating agricultural 
productivity, environmental 
pollution or weather prediction. 


zine article available instanta- 
neously at your slightest whim, 
here’s the rub: as currently de- 
signed, NREN’s 3-gigabit data lines 
aren’t coming to your house, or 
your kids’ school, even your local 
library. NREN would connect only 
the largest research universities and 
consortia, at least one in every state. 
From there, lower-speed regional 
networks would connect nearby 
institutions. At the bottom of 
NREN’s proposed three-tier system 
would be local college and univer- 
sity networks. There’s no plan or 
provision for K-12 schools or local 
libraries in the NREN proposal. 


One doesn’t need the vast capacity 
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of NREN to exchange simple elec- 
tronic mail. There are many alterna- 
tive, if slower, networks available. 
Using supersophisticated NREN 
for such mundane tasks might be 
like trying to get a drink out of a 
fire hose. And it’s problematic 
whether local schools and libraries 
would be able to pay for the equip- 
ment needed to exchange items 
much more complex than simple 
electronic mail. But there is the 
potential here for the creation of 
information haves and information 
have-nots. As Apple Computer 
librarian Steve Cisler puts it, “If this 
is going to be a data superhighway, 
how would you like to have to 
drive to a computer company, mili- 
tary base, or university to find an 
onramp?” 


Dave Hughes, a Colorado telecom- 
munications pioneer, takes a more 
cautious view of the slimmed-down 
NREN that Gore and others are 
trying to push through Congress. 
An ex-Army colonel and former 
aide to Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara, Hughes believes that 
NREN’s plan, with local schools not 
even mentioned, could perpetuate 
educational elitism, where already- 
prosperous research universities get 
additional taxpayer-paid subsi- 
dized service and already-poor 
local schools get short shrift. 


Which doesn’t mean that Dave 
Hughes doesn’t want to see a high- 
speed data network. He wants one 
that will reach every corner of 
America, terminating in (at least) 
each of the 16,000 local school dis- 
tricts. Such as the 114 one-room 
schoolhouses in Montana that he 
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and Frank Odasz of Western 
Montana College have managed to 
connect up, after a fashion, through 
their Big Sky Telegraph system, 

and from there out to the rest of the 
world. Through this system, a theo- 
retical physicist from MIT has been 
able to teach a course in chaos 
theory mathematics to students in 
these schools — which the physicist 
cannot do through the Internet 
workstation on his MIT desk, 
Hughes says. Hughes and Odasz 
already have created a grassroots 
online culture in the wide-open 
spaces where physical isolation 
reinforces the lack of ready access to 
national sources of information. 


Hughes wants either to flatten 
NREN’s three tiers of service into a 
single tier, or have guarantees of 
affordable access and compatible 
communication between the three 
tiers to and from every educa- 
tional/ political subdivision in 
America. From observing online 
behavior nationally for the past 11 
years, he thinks talent will find its 
own level on the network, and that 
those with neither talent nor moti- 
vation will be satisfied with local 
bulletin boards and video games. 
He believes all schools in the coun- 
try should have the right of access 
under law, with either affordable 
rates or appropriate subsidies. 


“The implicit assumptions behind 
the NREN proposal,” Hughes says, 
“are that it will only link large re- 
search (which also may be ‘edu- 
cational’ in the sense of higher 
education) institutions. As currently 
conceived, NREN will not extend to 
the 16,000 K-12 school districts in 
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America, much less foster the vision 
of a nation of people learning all 
their lives by mixing institutional 
(edifice-centered) education and 
training, and learning, formally and 
informally, from home, library, 
place of business or study. 


“So the metaphor of the need for 
‘Highways of the Mind’ across this 
land is very deceptive. It really 
could turn out to mean ‘Super Toll 
Roads between Castles.’ That is not 
my vision of a Network Nation.” 


The Network Nation 


What would a real Network Nation 
be like? Conservative theorist / 
author George Gilder, like Hughes, 
foresees a renaissance in education 
caused by the merger of fiber-optic 
telephone service to the home and 
new ultrapowerful multimedia 
computers. 


“The telecomputer could revitalize 
public education by bringing the 
best teachers in the country to class- 
rooms everywhere,” Gilder says. 
“More importantly, the telecomputer 
could encourage competition by 
making home-schooling both fea- 
sible and attractive. To learn social 
skills, neighborhood children could 
gather in micro-schools run by 
parents, churches or other local 
institutions. The competition of 
home-schooling would either de- 
stroy the public school system or 
force it to become competitive with 
rival systems. . . .” High-speed data 
communications to the home might 
also revolutionize where and how 
we live. Data communications 
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could allow rural telecommuting, 
ending two centuries of “brain 
drain” from the countryside to 
the cities. 


Gilder says, “Every morning mil- 
lions of commuters across America 
sit in cars inching their way toward 
cluttered, polluted and crime-rid- 
den cities. Or they sit in dilapidated 
trains rattling toward office towers 
that survive as business centers 
chiefly because of their superior 
access to the global network of 
computers and telecommunica- 
tions. With telecomputers in every 
home attached to a global fiber 
network, why would anyone 
commute? People would be able to 
see the boss life-size in high-defini- 
tion video and meet with him as 
easily at home as at the office. 

They would be able to reach with 
equal immediacy the head of the 
foreign subsidiary or the marketing 
chief across the country. They 
would be able to send and receive 
documents almost instantly 

from anywhere.” 


Who Pays the Bill? 


Whether it’s the $400 million Gore’s 
NREN bill calls for or the untold 
billions required for fiber optics to 
the home, high-speed data commu- 
nications will cost a bundle, and the 
major political battle is over who 
will pay. 


For Gilder, and for many of us who 
hope to benefit from a national 
information network based on 
fiber-to-the-home, the answer is 
clear: let the local telephone compa- 
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nies install fiber to every home, 
amortize the cost and add it to our 
monthly telephone bills. 


To consumer groups and many 
state public-utilities commissions, 
that reeks of reverse Robin Hood- 
ism: stealing from the poor, retired 
and elderly who may never be able 
to utilize the capabilities of the 

new system in order to subsidize 
corporations, universities and a 
well-educated few. Indeed, that’s 
already underway. Much of the U.S. 
telephone system, especially 

in the central cities and along cor- 
porate “data corridors,” has already 
been converted to fiber-optic ser- 
vice and the costs rolled into the 
local telephone rate. 


Another option: last September 
IBM and MCI, who already operate 
NSFNET under contract, proposed 
to build a “private Internet” back- 
bone that would require less 
governmental funding, but would 
involve user fees. Advanced Net- 
work Services, the IBM /MCI 
nonprofit joint venture, would 
build and operate the network. 


The benefit, as IBM exec Allan H. 
Weis, president/chief executive 
officer of ANS, puts it, is “Because 
we are broadening the community 
of those using the network, the 
fixed costs of national networking 
will be more widely distributed. 
This will free up funds which could 
then be allocated to assist the needi- 
est organizations to connect to the 
national network, as well as to 
continue to support and enable the 
national network to remain in the 
vanguard of new technology.” 
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Mion importantly, the 
telecomputer could encourage 


competition by making home- 
schooling both feasible and 
attractive. To learn social 
skills, neighborhood children 
could gather in micro-schools 
run by parents, churches or 
other local institutions. The 
competition of home-school- 
ing would either destroy the 
public school system or force it 
to become competitive with 
rival systems. . . .” 


That doesn’t sit well with Dave 
Hughes. “With this administration, 
the budget crunch, and general 
ignorance of the implications, I’m 
afraid that the decision makers — 
including Congress — will welcome 
‘private enterprise’ with open arms. 
And overlook such minor details as 
‘equal access.’ No, it will be ‘If you 
got the bucks you can buy it.’ Kiss 
off the idea that all K-12 schools 
will have ‘educational’ access.” > 
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Mitch Kapor, the cofounder of 
Lotus Development Corporation 
and president of the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation, also believes 
that universal access should be 

a central tenet of any national 
network policy. 


“Whatever infrastructure we cre- 
ate,” Kapor says, “should incorpo- 
rate a notion of ‘universal digital 
service,’ much as AT&T pioneered, 
and which later became national 
policy, with respect to voice tele- 
phony in the early 20th Century. 
Everyone should be able to con- 
nect to the net.” 


Hughes and Kapor approach the 
NREN controversy somewhat 
different perspectives. Hughes is 
suspicious of turning the nation’s 
infrastructure over to the agendas 
of private enterprise. 


As Hughes terms it, “I am concerned 
about the U.S. mind-set which, with- 
out thinking, says that the ‘private 
sector’ should provide telecommu- 
nications in the U.S. simply because 
that is the way it always has been, 
while in a couple other key areas — 
sewage, highways, and education 
— that is not the case. 


“If we believe so mightily that 

ur national future is very much 
wrapped up in computing and 
telecommunications — and that 
especially ‘research and education’ 
are going to have to be improved 
mightily for us to compete — then 
we ought to be thinking a lot more 
carefully than we are now about 
which portion of telecommunica- 
tions should be government- 
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provided /subsidized /regulated 
and which portion pure profit-and- 
loss commercial.” 


Kapor suggests that one way to 
satisfy both Big Scientists and Uni- 
versalists is to have, in effect, two 
networks, achieved by “overlaying” 
lower-bandwidth networks onto 

an NREN-like backbone. 


Kapor cautions, however, that no 
technical fix is going to resolve the 
policy controversies: “These high- 
end and low-end visions of the 
NREN are strikingly different. 
There is no assurance that one size 
network fits all. In principle, it 
might be possible to satisfy every- 
one with one technical scheme; in 
practice, this is unlikely. Some im- 
portant public-policy choices there- 
fore need to be made, one 

way or the other,” he says. 


While he lauds the IBM/MCI/ANS 
group for its donations of millions 
of dollars to NSFNET computing, 
Kapor is concerned that ANS 
policies may become, by default, 
national policies concerning tele- 
communications without the ben- 
efit of public debate. ANS, he says, 
is already establishing policies for 
measuring network traffic, billing 
and accounting, and setting access 
charges for new information entre- 
preneurs, all without the normal 
hearing and rule-setting process 
required of public utilities. 


“What ANS does in the way of 


setting up commercial access to 


the national information infrastruc- 
ture may well become, in effect, 
national policy,” Kapor says. “But 


there is no guarantee of public 
accountability. 


“We are dependent on the contin- 
ued good will of ANS in setting its 
policies. We don’t know, for in- 
stance, whether the technology for 
counting traffic on the net that ANS 
develops will be as enabling for 
would-be information entrepre- 
neurs as it will for big corporate 
information providers. Without an 
open public process for getting 
input in the development of the net, 
the resulting choices are less likely 
to be in the public interest.” 


Kapor also sees that a purely pri- 
vate enterprise such as ANS may 
not be fully consonant with the 
Electronic Frontier Foundation’s 
goals, including First Amendment 
guarantees for electronic speech 
and guaranteed access to communi- 
cations services at fair prices. EFF’s 
newsletter has noted that Prodigy, a 
national computer communications 
system half-owned by IBM, has 
been embroiled in disputes because 
of its policy of reading and censor-. 
ing postings made to Prodigy’s 
public forums. 


“I believe it’s important to establish 
the legal principle that businesses 
that offer a network service which 
is principally that of a conduit — 
moving bits from here to there — 
may not restrict the content of the 
information they carry. The ability 
to restrict content, whether con- 
ducted by the government in the 
form of censorship, or by a private 
carrier for whatever reason, is not 
conducive to the free and open 
flow of information,” he says. 
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So What's the Answer? 


Now let’s play Chinese menu, 
taking a few items from column 
A (Gore’s NREN /Big Scientists 
bill) and column B (the Univer- 
salist approach). 


A workable national network might 
include the following features: 


¢ Built and managed by private 
enterprise. 


¢ Federal start-up subsidies for 
colleges, universities, libraries 
and schools. 


¢ First Amendment guarantees. 


e Guaranteed interconnection to 
other data services offered by tele- 
phone companies and other locally 
regulated businesses. 


e Guaranteed universal digital 
access for everyone who wants 
to connect. 


e Fair rates and policies subject 
to regulatory review. 


In short, we'd have a regulated 
public utility: precisely the system 
that the U.S. used over the past 
century to develop the best, and 
cheapest, public telephone system 
inthe world. 


The problem, as usual, is in how 
one defines the purpose of the 
national network. Laura Breeden, 
a network group manager at Bolt, 
Beranek and Newman (a private 
research and development com- 
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pany that was one of the original 
ARPAnet contractors), frames the 
issues this way: 


“If you think of data networking 
as a public utility, then it seems 
important to regulate it in some of 
the same ways that other utilities 
are regulated, i.e. to make sure 
that basic services are provided 

to everyone and not withdrawn 
unreasonably. 


“If you think of it as a strategic 
resource, important for insuring 
U.S. competitiveness and techno- 
logical progress, then you put it 
where it can do the most good 
strategically. 
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“If you believe that it is important 
to education generally, then you put 
it at as many schools as possible. 


“If you think data networking is 
some of all of these, you have to 
balance the trade-offs among them.” 


The National Network is a 
complex issue. It’s safe to say 
that only a handful of represent- 
atives understand the issue in 
depth. A letter from you to your 
elected representatives asking 
for reasonable rates, guaranteed 
free-speech rights and access 
for local schools, libraries and 
homes might make a lot of 
difference. 0 


For more information concerning NREN, consult the 


following sources: 


The WELL, Whole Earth's computer 
conferencing system, has extensive 
coverage of NREN/Internet issues in 
the Info, Telecommunications and 
Electronic Frontier Foundation confer- 
ences. Call 415/332-4335 (voice) or 
415/332-6106 (modem) for more 
information on how to join the WELL. 
On the WELL you will find: 

Dave Hughes (dave@well.sf.ca.us), 
Steve Cisler (sac@well.sf.ca.us), 

Tom Valovic (tvacorn@well.sf.ca.us), 
Mitch Kapor (mkapor@well.sf.ca.us), 
and Roger Karraker 
(roger@well.sf.ca.us). 


Mike Nelson, Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, U.S. Capitol, Washington, DC 
20510; 202/224-9360. 


Sen. Albert Gore, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510. (Gore's office, or the 


Senate Commerce Committee, can 

send you a copy of Gore’s article, “Net- 
working the Future,” published in the 
July 15, 1990 Outlook section of the 
Washington Post. 


Coalition for the National Research and 
Education Network: Mike Roberts, Vice 
President/Networking, EDUCOM, 1112 
16th Street NW, #600, Washington, DC 
20036; Roberts@educom.edu 


Research & Education Networking, 

a commercial publication devoted to 
developments related to NREN, is 
published nine times a year. Volume |, 
Number 1 is eight pages long. Institu- 
tional rate is $59 annually; personal rate 
is $39. Available from Meckler, 11 Ferry 
Lane West, Westport, CT 06880; 203/226- 
6967; Fax 203/454-5840. 
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CONFLICT OR COOPERATION? 
NREN And US Telecom Policy 


BY THOMAS S. VALOVIC 


HILE OFFICIAL 
telecommunications 
policy in the US is 
embodied in the 
Communications Act of 1934, the 
breakup of AT&T under the terms 
of the Modified Final Judgement 
(MFJ) is generally viewed as this 
nation’s current de facto telecommu- 
nications policy. Even so, policy 
issues in the US — under the sig- 
nificant influence and firm hand of 
Judge Greene, who administers the 
case-by-case implementation of the 
MFJ — tend to flip-flop between a 
variety of federal agencies and 
entities. The FCC acts as another 
major contributor to telecom policy 
through its rulemaking actions 
involving regulated common carri- 


ers’ investments, rates, and services. 


The Commerce Department’s NTIA 


I met Thomas Valovic, Senior 
Editor of Telecommunications 
magazine ($60/12 issues; 617/ 
769-9750), via the WELL. He 
has a view of the NREN debate 
that is somewhat different from 
Roger Karraker'’s. 

— Howard Rheingold 
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(National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration) provides 
still other policy recommendations, 
primarily acting as an adviser to 
the Executive Branch, and makes 
major recommendations on national 
policy such as those found in its 
Telecom 2000 report. (In fact, in that 
report, the possibility of establish- 
ing a cabinet-level position for 
telecommunications in the US was 
seriously entertained.) 


Congress and the Department of 
Justice get into the act as well, the 
latter with respect to the antitrust 
and legal aspects of maintaining 
the MFj. In addition, the state pub- 
lic-utility commissions have their 
say in matters telecom, via direct 


regulation of the regional Bell Oper- 
ating Companies (RBOCs) in their 


respective jurisdictions. 


As can be seen from the above, 

a lot of entities are involved in 
communications public policy in 
the US, to say the least. So, given 
this scenario, does the US have a 
national telecom policy? Yes. Is it 
a fragmented hodgepodge of 
often-conflicting directives and 
counterdirectives, proposals and 


counterproposals, and legal 
headbanging? Yes to that also. This 
is in stark contrast to the way many 
other countries implement their 
communications policies, wherein 
cabinet-level ministries are fully 
dedicated to telecommunications 
and postal-service issues. 


Just as telecom policy has become 
balkanized in the US, so have 
telecom proposals. The implemen- 
tation of the NREN proposal to link 
up the major academic and research 
facilities in the US, for example, can 
be proposed and implemented 
outside the scope of these various 
policymaking entities without con- 
flicting with existing policy. But 
when NREN is discussed as a “na- 
tional infrastructure,” and concepts 
like the provision of “universal 
service” are introduced — what 
might be called an “extended 
NREN” — then the focus of discus- 
sion must necessarily move to the 
wider platform of existing national 
telecom policy. Other possible 
NREN proposals and options — 
such as using this national infra- 
structure to provide cable services, 
or provide advanced information 
services to residences — also re- 
quire that other means and meth- 
ods for delivering these services, 
already under consideration in 
other forums, be engaged and 
brought to the table. 


Blind Men, Elephants and 
Blue Skies 


At present, it appears that propos- 
als for an extended NREN are still 
being discussed unofficially, al- 
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though the Bush Admiinistration’s 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy has stated that the develop- 
ment of an NREN-based national 
infrastructure extending to the 
residential level would indeed be a 
desirable goal. Further, it seems 
apparent that NREN means many 
different :hings to many different 
people at this stage of the game — 
a kind of “blind man and elephant” 
scenario. Many of the ideas cur- 
rently being discussed are simply 
“blue sky” exercises which purport 
to explore possible options and 
hypothetical scenarios. One reason 
for the confusion over NREN’s 
ultimate purpose and function is 
that NREN activity appears to be 
heavily supported by the computer 
community. Traditionally, and to 
the detriment of the nation’s overall 
telecom policy, computer and 
telecom players have tended to 
operate in independent spheres. It 
is important to avoid perpetuating 
this policy-level “cognitive disso- 
nance” in further debate over how 
best to develop these networks. 


The fractionated state of US telecom 
policy is a little easier to understand 
when one looks at what's really 
happening in telecommunications 
in the US. The major dynamic at 
work here is the competition taking 
place over who will get to be the 
delivery channel for advanced 
information services, especially at 
the residential level, services that 
could include voice, data, video, 
and multimedia (aggregates of all 
three). Everyone, in other words, 
“wants to be your telecom friend.” — 
Cable TV (CATV) interests want to 
provic.e the major channels of ser- 
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vice delivery to individual subscrib- 
ers for interactive video and data 
services. So do the RBOCs. So do 
the newspaper publishers. And 
now IBM has jumped into the act 
with Prodigy. (However, only 
CATV and RBOCs, it’s worth not- 
ing, currently control the physical 
media leading to the home, i.e. 
“conduit.”) And, of course, there is 
the latest entrant: universalized 
NREN! This natural competition 
was part of the rationale for dives- 
titure, since that event was envi- 
sioned to create prospects for better 
and more cost-effective services for 
users. However, there’s a downside: 
such competition also creates 

a lot of stagnation at the level of 
public-policy planning as these 
various interests compete for their 
pieces of the telecom pie. 


When viewed in this context, 
NREN might be seen as yet another 
approach to getting our stagnant 
telecom policy moving again, a 
situation largely caused by the fact 
that the RBOCs continue, for the 
most part, to be restrained from 
providing advanced information 
services by Judge Greene (other 
than via the current “gateways”). 
Some observers even see univer- 
salized NREN proposals as an 
“end-run” around this MFJ-induced 
policy gridlock. So why won’t 
Greene let the RBOCs provide this 
information infrastructure? Among 
other reasons, because they still 
control the local exchange (i.e. local 
service) on a monopoly basis. In 
other words, as long as the RBOCs 
control “conduit,” they have to 

be restrained with respect to 
“content.” 


Turn the Bells Loose: 
Competition and Content 


How could this impasse be re- 
solved? Judge Greene could lift 

the MFJ-based restrictions on the 
RBOCs as they pertain to informa- 
tion services. But Greene can’t do 
that until real competition finds its 
way into the local exchange so 
regulators can feel comfortable 
“turning the Bells loose” with 
respect to their involvement in 
providing content. The prospects 
for this kind of competition are 
good, but unfortunately many years 
away. New forms of wireless com- 
munications, such as PCN (Personal 
Communication Networks) and 
other cellular-based systems, hold 
excellent promise for allowing 

this to occur. 


Is a national information infrastruc- 
ture based on NREN the answer? 
This isn’t an easy question to an- 
swer. From one vantage point, 
here’s yet another constituency that 
“wants to be your telecom friend,” 
the high-end computer users in the 
scientific / research community. In 
this sense, NREN represents just 
another competing mechanism for 
the delivery of advanced informa- 
tion services, which may serve to 
thwart or stall the process if not 
channeled through appropriate 
policy channels. After all, there is a 
long, tortuous history involved in 
hammering out the answers to the 
infrastructure problem, and many 
in the computer community appear 
to be only marginally aware of 
these deliberations. On the other 
hand, it could be argued that the 
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extended NREN proposal might 
alleviate the current policy gridlock 
that’s stalling further progress, and 
might leverage more proactive and 
creative thinking in Washington 
towards a resolution. In any event, 
it does seem clear that sooner or 
later the extended NREN concept 
— assuming it continues to be seri- | 
ously entertained — wili need to 

be placed on the national telecom 
policy agenda. Doing so will ensure 
that NREN, along with competing 
alternatives, can be examined in 


needs such services are intended to 
address (and not just individual- 
ized NREN constituencies, e.g. 
libraries, high-end research, and so 
on). However, moving ahead with 
such proposals (especially moving 
ahead to implement them via private 
means, without adequate public 
scrutiny and a sense of regulatory 
perspective) may only serve to 
exacerbate a telecom policy already 
suffering the “death of a thousand 
qualifications.” It would also run 


2 


the serious risk of excluding from 
consideration legitimate social 
concerns that need to be factored 
into such discussions. 


In other words, the telecommunica- 
tions future of this country is too 
important to leave either to chance, 
the vagaries of various special inter- 
est groups in the private sector, or 
the enthusiasms of well-intentioned 
innovators whose vision is no sub- 
stitute for the full process of open 
and well-considered public scrutiny. & 


Technologies 
without Boundaries 


This book is not about technology as 
much as it is about the future of human 
societies worldwide. In 1983, Ithiel de 
Sola Pool’s Technologies of Freedom 
(WER #50, p. 33) pointed out how the 
rights of free speech as we cherish them 
in the US are challenged by electronic 
communication technologies. At the time 
of his death in 1984, de Sola Pool had 
almost completed a manuscript that ex- 
tended his theories to a global level. 
Professor Eli Noam edited the manuscript 
to produce this book about the forces of 
change in human life, liberty, and pursuit 


Technologies 
without Boundaries 


(On Communications in a Global Age) 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, 1990; 352 pp. 


$27.50 ($29.50 postpaid) from 
Harvard University Press/Customer 
Service, 79 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138; 617/495-2600 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


SAO AR 


of happiness that have been triggered 
by global electronic communications. 


You might not agree with de Sola Pool’s 
conclusions, but you don’t have to be 
a computer expert, a communications 
maven, or a political scientist to under- 
stand his arguments. 

—Howard Rheingold - 
The system of free public discourse is at 


stake in a debate over policies that are 
only tangentially related to freedom. The 
debate may take place in terms of technical 
efficiency and the protection of economic 
institutions, but its outcome may determine 
how much political freedom will exist some 
decades hence. Technology is spurring the 
debate; it alone need not shape the out- 
come. But unless decision makers under- 
stand the implications well, then technology 
and economic interests may do just that. 


Powershift 


Europe watches nervously as Morocco 
builds a television network capable of 

broadcasting. to the eleven million Mus- 
lim immigrants throughout the continent. 


Intelligence satellites were once monop- 
olized by five countries (the US, USSR, 
Japan, France, India). That monopoly is 
being challenged by satellite programs in 
countries such as Iraq, Brazil, and China. 


The last battleground of the Romanian 
revolution was Studio 4 of ‘Free Ro- 
manian Television.”’ It was only after the 
station continually broadcast pictures of 
the corpses of Ceausescu and his wife 
that the fighting actually stopped. 


What do all these things have in com- 
mon¢ It used to be that information was 
like a river — dam it at any point and 
everyone downstream was at the mercy 
of the big guys with the bulldozers. But 
now there are too many ways to get 


around the info dams: cellular phones, 
computer networks, fax machines. Indi- 
viduals and small groups now have the 
information power formerly held by na- 
tions. What does that mean for the 
future? Powershift. —Richard Kadrey 


Powershift 

(Knowledge, Wealth & Violence 
in the 21st Century) 

Alvin Toffler, 1990; 585 pp. 


$22.95 ($25.45 postpaid) from 
Bantam Books/Direct Sales, 414 E. 
Golf Road, Des Plaines, IL 60016; 
800/223-6834 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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A Citizens’ Guide 
to Lobbying 


Almost a classic by now, this manual is 
blunt about how to get your way in civic 
legislation. In the era of Special Interests, 
here are the survival skills used by any 
side of an issue. Not all of them are nice. 
—Kevin Kelly 


Keep contributors informed. Most con- 
tributors, if they are enthusiastic about 
your group, will become very interested in 
your activities. They want you to tell them 
why their contribution was a good invest- 
ment. Keep your contributors up to date 
on your activities. Even a simple mimeo- 
graphed one-page newsletter listing recent 
and upcoming events lets contributors know 
that their money is doing something, and 
it makes them more likely to contribute 

in the future. 


A time-honored tactic of some legislators 
and opposition lobbyists is to confuse the 
issue with smokescreens. They may try to 
intimidate you as a citizen lobbyist, with 
technical or professional jargon or with 
citations of their vast experience in the 
area. The implication usually is that you 
are not qualified to be seeking this legisla- 
tion or making your arguments. Often the 
first question by legislators who are attor- 
neys is: ‘Have you studied law?”’ If you 
have not, make sure you can say truthfully 
that you have had an attorney work with 


you on it, and that if the legislator has any 
technical questions about the bill, you can 
get an answer. Do not hang your head over 
not being able to cite any professional ex- 
pertise. Remind legislators, if necessary, 
that citizens have a right to participate in 
the legislative process and that you are 
representing nonexpert citizens. 


Your story should include a positive call 
for action. We dislike, and we think the 
press and the public dislike, an approach 
that consists always and only of attacking 
without ever advancing some positive ac- 
tion. In every story, we attempt to suggest 
some remedy for the problem we are point- 
ing out. There are times, of course, when 
you just have to challenge without pro- 
posing any solutions. 


Seizing opportunities. Lobbyists who come 
to know legislators well can vary their lob- 
bying approaches depending on individual 
quirks and inside information. 


A CCAG lobbyist had learned that a 
senator was particularly angry at the 
governor for opposing one of his bills. 
When a crucial vote on an important anti- 
environmental bill came up, our lobbyist 
casually informed the senator that the gov- 
ernor really wanted the bill to go through. 
The senator’s eyes lit up and a smile ap- 
peared on his face. The senator, not known 
for any environmental concern, cast the 


GUIDE 


Ralph Nader 
Presents a Citizens’ 
Guide to Lobbying 


Marc Caplan 
1983; 208 pp. 


$6 postpaid from Essential Informa- 
tion, P. O. Box 19405, Washington, 
DC 20036 


deciding vote against the governor and 
for the state’s environmental interests. 


Some committees are simply careless — 
not bothering to eliminate incompatible 
bills, send misdirected ones to the proper 
committee, check into overlaps with other 
committees, or reconcile new legislation 
with laws already on the books. You may 
sometimes have to do a legislator’s job by 
performing these tasks. Remember that 
legislators’ lack of information provides a 
major opening for all lobbyists. Always 
look for opportunities to supply informa- 
tion, even at the last minute and even to 
the most indifferent legislators. 


Lobbying 
on a Shoestring 


This is a hands-on, how-to guide for 
planning and successfully implementing 
a campaign to initiate, amend, or stitie 
legislation. The author offers her hard- 
won strategic insights and teaches some 
basic lessons on political power. 
—Howard Rheingold 
[Suggested by Ronald S. Rothenberg] 


There are two rules of lobbying which pro- 
vide the foundation of the citizen-network 
model outlined in this book. The rules are 
little more than observations of human 
nature within the context of the political 
arena and all its peculiarities, but they 
have been proved over and over in hun- 
dreds of campaigns. They are: (1) Elected 
and appointed officials make different 
decisions when watched by the affected 
constituents; and (2) lobbying is simply 
getting the right information to the right 
people at the right time. 


The key elements of a winning lobbying 
campaign cre: 


1. A committee authorized to plan the 
campaign, to assign and carry out speci- 
fic tasks, to evaluate and readjust strat- 

egies and tactics along the way, and to 


Lobbying 
on a Shoestring 
Judith C. Meredith, 1989; 191 pp. 


$16.95 ($19.95 postpaid) from 
Greenwood Press, 88 Post Road W., 
P.O. Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881; 
800/225-5800 


organize and coordinate grass-roots 
membership activities in support of 
the campaign. 

2. An official lobbyist (paid or volunteer) 
with good interpersonal skills who knows 
or can learn the procedural rules and 
who can spend the necessary time in 
the state house. 


3. Enough money to pay for the expenses 
of organizing the network, including 
postage, printing, phone, and maybe 
even a salary for the lobbyist. 


Success depends almost entirely on the 
campaign's ability to mobilize a network 


of individuals to lobby their own legislators 
with letters, phone calls, and meetings in 
the district. Legislators appreciate a good 
lobbying campaign that presents accurate, 
timely information, and they respond to a 
campaign that presents thot information 
through real voters from the district. In 
fact, timely, informed constituent contact is 
so rare that five letters from constituents 
and another set of phone calls is consid- 
ered enough “heat from the district’ 

to keep most legislators on course. 


Sometimes a legislator trusts a lobbyist 
enough to cheerfully confide, “Listen, I’m 
in the tank on this one — nothing personal. 
I’ll get’cha another time.”’ Loosely trans- 
lated, this means that this particular mem- 
ber has committed his or her vote against 
you on this issue, but will be available on 
another issue later on. The legislator made 
a simple deal; the leadership or your op- 
position gave him or her something (a 
commitment to support that member’s 
‘“pet’’ bill, for example) in return for a 
commitment to vote against you. You don’t 
have to know the specifics — nor should 
you want to. The trade’s been made. Take 
comfort in the fact that the legislator felt 
bad enough about it to acknowledge a 
debt for the next time you ask — in your 
tank next time. Remember that before 


you get huffy. 
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Access to Political Tools: 


Effective Citizen Action 


BY JIM WARREN & 
HOWARD RHEINGOLD 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
LLOYD DANGLE 


The ‘‘Interview"’ conference on the WELL 
is one of my favorite information-grazing 
grounds. Around election time 1990, I found 
Jim Warren dispensing advice about what 
works and what does not work in citizen 
political action — working for or against a 
candidate or referendum, starting or sup- 
porting a ballot initiative. I snarfed the 
interview from the WELL and persuaded 
Warren to drop by the WER offices for a 
chat. The following material is an amal- 
gam of bis online and in-person advice. 


If the personal-computer revolution bad 
a founding father, Jim Warren was he. He 
founded the old West Coast Computer 
Faires, founded and published InfoWorld 
and the Silicon Gulch Gazette, and was 
founding editor of Dr. Dobb's Journal. At 
the moment, be is putting bis energies into 
organizing the First Conference on Com- 
puters, Freedom & Privacy. You can read 
bis ‘‘Futures’’ column in Microlimes 
and find bim on the WELL, almost daily 
(jwarren@well.sf.ca.us). 

—Howard Rheingold 
Right of copy is retained by Jim Warren, 
but all readers are welcome to copy this 
for any noncommercial purpose and/or 
free distribution. 
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dull 


How | Learned What | Learned 


In the anti-war sixties, I was 
General Secretary of the (Cali- 
fornia) Midpeninsula Free Uni- 
versity during its greatest growth 
and activity. Later, after selling 
the Computer Faire in 1983, I 
took on San Mateo County for 
abusing and exploiting its unin- 
corporated rural minority. This 
prompted a Grand Jury investi- 
gation that supported my com- 
plaints. The planning director 
was forced to resign and a citi- 
zens’ appeals board was created. 
Later, I was elected a county- 
wide trustee of the three-campus 
community-college district. This 
was a highly politicized position 
in a county with a population of 
600,000, where it’s been said 
that the Number One avocation 
is politics. 


Thereafter, disgusted by the 
ongoing abuse of the mountain 
and rural residents who were 
supposed to be represented by 

a county supervisor, ‘‘Atherton 
Anna’’ Eshoo, I ran against her 
when no one else would. I knew 
I didn’t have a chance of win- 
ning, but I simply wasn't going 
to let her arrogance go unchal- 
lenged. As soon as I filed, all 
sorts of political pros came out 
of the woodwork, offering advice 
as to what really works, versus 
what naive citizens think should 
work. A lot of it was simple ad- 
vice, gained from direct exper- 
ience, and proven in numerous 
municipal, county, and state- 
wide elections. 


Folks who recognize these reali- 
ties can have much more poten- 
tial political clout than those 
who are unaware or who refuse 
to accept them. Those who use 
this information enhance their 
ability to cause change in com- 
parison to those who disregard 
them. All of it takes work, time 
and effort. Most of it can be used 
by rich and poor alike. Most of 
it doesn’t require computers, 
but they can help greatly. 
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Getting Started VIOLATING the Fair Political talent stuffing envelopes in a 
Practices Act and LYINGin your back room. Send them out to 


a successful political campaign, political reports. And the news- meet people. Equip them with 
you have to start many months P@Péets will print the accusations. some brief comments, a well- 


before the beginning of the cam- © Open a Bank Account. Open designed brochure and a walk- 
paign season. Wait until people a separate bank account inthe ‘8 order list of registered voters 
are thinking of politics and name of ‘‘The Committee for (I'll say more about these later). 
you ve waited too long. or in the name of ‘‘X 2. ‘‘Dear Friend’’ notes and cards, 
for Dog Catcher.’ Don’t let distributed by candidates’ or 
campaign money flow through _issues’ supporters to people who 
your own account. Ask people know the writer. The best ad- 

to make checks out to the special _vertising for anything is still 
account. Some will be drawn to word-of-mouth recommenda- 
you, personally; just endorse tions from someone you know, 
them over to the special account. even though it may be the most 
casual of acquaintances. (‘This 
guy, Charlie somebody, told me 
a Yugo was much better than 

a Honda, and... "’) 


Send out lots of ‘‘Dear Friend’’ 


e Start Early. If you want to run 


© Do it Right. If your interest is 

a candidate or initiative with a 
campaign already in progress, 
you can volunteer to work with 
their organization or start your 
own. Either way, follow the cam- 
paigning regulations, or expect 
major public embarrassment. 


Trivial example: It’s useful to 
send ‘*Dear Friend’’ cards (more 
on that below) and other publi- 
cations. They are more effective 


with a personal name and ad- 
dress than with a ‘‘Committee 


to Elect’’ address. But anything | 


cards or notes. They can be very 
brief — little more than ‘‘I sup- 
port X and hope you will, too.”’ 


Include your (apparently ori- 
ginal) signature. If you use a 
laser printer, use ‘‘Courier’’ or 
another typeface that makes ; 
them look as though you typed = 
them. Typeset notes are least 
effective. Most ‘‘dear friends’’ 
do not typeset their notes to 
one another. 


3. Candidate statements included 


funded by, or even coordinated 
with, an official campaign organ- 
ization must have that organi- 
zation clearly identified in it. 


The rules are extensive and ex- 
plicit; you can get them from 
your county clerk or Secretary 
of State. Visit the local election 
officer and say you want to run 
for office or form a campaign ; 
committee or create an initiative. with ballot materials. There is 
Unless they are real political a word limit to these optional 


hacks, they will be very helpful statements; they are written by 
and will provide you with in- the candidates (i.e., they have 


structions. Nonetheless, you Political Action: broad latitude in, uh, ‘‘accu- 
had better assume everything What Works, What Doesn't racy’), and their printing costs 
you say will be repeated to any are shared among those candi- 


Most professional campaign dates who choose to have such 
managers agree that the follow- _ statements distributed as part of 
ing are effective campaign tools the official ballot materials. 

— listed in approximate order of 


effectiveness, starting with the 
the greatest credence by voters 


up by failing to meet the report- LE TT 

' . Face to face contact, by candi- — — in spite of the fact that they 

date or supporter door to door are candidates’ 
; and in public places. If you have propaganda. This is something 

wept volunteers with good people an outside activist can't do, ex- 


miss a reporting date or mis- 
report information, your oppo- skills, don’t waste their valuable cept — ” wal va = 
nents — if they know what they against statements for a te 


are doing — will accuse you of 


interested incumbents, often 
within minutes. It depends on 
how cozy the clerk is with 
those incumbents. 
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initiative. It's something over 
which outsiders have no con- 
trol, but I include it in this list 
because of its importance. If 
your candidate is thinking of not 
including a ballot-packet state- 
ment, find another candidate. 


4. Directly distributed materials 
— letters, brochures, leaflets. 
These are usually distributed by 
direct mail, but can also be dis- 
tributed by hand, door to door. 
If you want to influence an issue 
or a candidate's campaign, you 
can do a lot without opening an 
office and a bank account. Sim- 
ply write and distribute your 
own note, letter, leaflet, news- 
letter or tabloid. 


Cover your neighborhood (*‘My 
family and I live nearby and 
feel this is so important that we 
have hand-delivered this to you 
... Distribute your publi- 
cation to your business clients, 
if you dare. 


In warm months, hand them to 
drivers at stoplights and bank 
drive-up queues. If it is a suffi- 
ciently sincere and effectively 
written item, you might risk 
putting it on automobile wind- 
shields (the risk is that recipients’ 
irritation with the leaflet will act 
against your cause). I used to 
paper Silicon Valley with ‘‘wind- 
shield editions’’ of the Silicon 
Gulch Gazette and received no 
complaints, to my absolute 
amazement. 


5. Television advertising can be 
powerful, but only for creating 
emotional bias — for and against. 
And it isn’t within reach of av- 
erage-income folks. Nuf sed. 


6. Radio advertising runs a distant 
sixth, and is often considered 
almost useless except for costly 
drive-time ads. Paid radio adver- 
tising is not feasible for citizen 
activists. Call-ins to talk shows, 
however, can be really valuable. 


7. Signs and posters are unani- 
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mously considered to be almost 
completely useless except for 
encouraging the candidate's vol- 
unteer campaign workers — who 
want to see them and want to 
display them. Ditto for lapel 
buttons. Junk! If you do put up 
political posters, it is far wiser 
to pay a political poster company 
to do it than to waste limited 


volunteer resource time. 


Negative Campaigning 
Can Be Done With Integrity 


It's a bitter pill to swallow, but 
the reason we see so much nega- 
tive campaigning is because the 
pros know it works. The same 
holds true for avoiding making 
commitments. That sucks. All 
of us hate it — a lot of the poli- 
ticians that do it, hate it — but 
it works. 


One of my supporters, a success- 
ful pro of twenty years’ exper- 
ience, once told me, ‘‘Look, you 
have to realize that when you 
take positions on ten issues and 
somebody likes nine of them but 
opposes the tenth, they will vote 
against you because they've 


found something to dislike.’’ 
That's why professional poli- 
ticians simply don't make any 
commitments about anything 
except God, mother, and apple 
pie. Then the only thing remain- 
ing for them to say is to criticize 
their opponents. 

Negative campaigning can be 
legitimate. Back to County Su- 
pervisor Atherton Anna Eshoo. 
She spends most of her time 
running for office; any office. 
When she ran for U.S. Repre- 
sentative, after years of screwing 
the county residents she was 
supposed to represent, I publi- 
cized her record — and believe 
me, it was negative, but legi- 
timate, campaigning. 

Just before the election, I made 
up a flyer. It was a 14-inch sheet 
of heavy-stock paper, had no- 
thing but type on it — no pic- 
tures, no graphics, no color, no 
stars and stripes. It was folded 
and folded again into approx- 
imate letter size. The return 
address said ‘‘Jim Warren and 
Neighbors.’ The area to the left 
of the address label said: ‘We're 
from all political parties, and 
we're totally fed up! We're paying 
for this from our own, personal 
pockets. No party politics, no 
PACs, no outside special inter- 
ests, no ‘business contributions’ 
— and no more patience!’’ That 
probably overcame the biggest 
single problem of direct-mail 
promotions — getting people 

to glance beyond the return 
address. 


After the address fold, there 
was a series of boldface head- 
lines, each followed by a brief 
explanatory paragraph. One 
headline said, ‘‘Eshoo Opposed 
Housing for Single Parents & 
Small Families.’’ Another said, 
‘*Eshoo Overran County’s Bud- 
get Limits,’’ followed by ‘‘Budget 
Balancing? Eshoo Didn't Do It!"’ 
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Another said ‘‘Eshoo Dodged 
Ocean Dumping Problems,’ 
and still another said, ‘‘Eshoo 
Opposed Coastal Preservation 
Initiative.’’ Each following para- 
graph detailed the headline’s 
justification and how anyone 
could verify it. 


At the end — very important — 
I listed the names and addresses 
of those supporting the flyer. No 
politicos; just fed-up neighbors. 


It was a negative campaign, 

but it was completely justified. 
Eshoo had been campaigning as 
pro-environment, pro-housing, 
a single mother, and fiscally re- 
sponsible. We simply publicized 
her actual public record that 
exposed the hypocrisy, and gave 
the means for verifying her 
statements and votes. 


Her opponent won — by a 
tiny margin. 


Computer Power For the People 


Maintaining and sorting data- 
bases for direct mail and walk- 
ing-order lists can best be done 
by machine. Computers have 
long been a powerful weapon 
for the wealthy and knowledge- 
able political parties. Now, per- 
sonal computers are a ‘‘great 
equalizer.’ 


Seek volunteers with personal 
computers and skills in database 
management and/or desktop 
publishing. Professional political 
campaign support companies 
often charge naive campaigners 
big bucks for list processing. 

You can save those costs and 
leverage your power using per- 
sonal computers. 


Get the list of registered voters 
on magnetic tape or floppy disk- 
ettes, from your local registrar 
of voters. It should cost very 
little; incumbents controlling 


The biggest problem with 
handouts and direct mail is 
getting the recipient to open 

the envelope. So eliminate 

the envelope. Print on a 
14-inch piece of paper; fold 


it twice. Don’t staple it. 


sonal computer database. Then, 
it's a ‘simple matter of program- 
ming’’ to produce a walking- 
order list of voters along each 
street, or a zip-sorted list needed 
for bulk-rate mailing labels. This 
is where computer-literate vol- 
unteers are worth their weight 
in gold. 


Combining these lists with per- 
sonalized letters or cards for 
direct mail can be a powerful 
campaign tool. But it can also be 
a waste if you don’t do it prop- 
erly. Here are some suggestions. 


such fees want them as low 
as you do. 


Get the walking-order address 
sequences for streets in your dis- 
trict, again in machine-readable 
form, again at very low cost — 
from your main Post Office. 


As needed, convert that data 
into a form that your personal 
computers can handle. If you 
can't do it, look for ‘‘media 
conversion services.’ Check 
around; prices vary widely. 


Put that data and other public 
records (see below) into a per- 


Designing Effective Flyers 
and Direct Distribution Pieces 
Something with an individual's 
return address, or from a group 

of named individuals, is a lot 
more effective than something 
from ‘‘the campaign to elect 
... (but follow campaigning 
regulations). 


e The biggest problem with 
handouts and direct mail is get- 
ting the recipient to open the 
envelope. So eliminate the en- 


 velope. Print on a 14-inch piece 


of paper; fold it twice. Don't 
staple it. Use paper stock heavy 
enough to meet postal require- 
ments for a self-mailer. 


© Increase circulation of flyers by 
printing the reminder ‘‘please 
post and circulate’ near the top 
of the document. 


e Turn the labeling, bundling, 
and sorting over to a professional 
mailing house. Do not waste vol- 
unteers’ time on bulk mailings. 


¢ Create brochures that espouse 
your cause in the form of a small 
set of key points that can be 
read at a glance (for example: 
‘‘Eshoo Opposed Affordable 
Housing: ‘There's not a problem; 
don't fix it!’ '’). Another exam- 
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ple that WER might use: ‘‘The 
articles in most magazines satisfy 
advertisers. The articles in WER 
satisfy readers.’’ By the time 
somebody reads the headlines to 
determine whether or not they 
are interested in your document, 
they've read the statements you 
want them to read. 


After each main point, briefly 
justify it or detail it, for those 
who give it more serious — or 
suspicious — consideration. 


e¢ Don't commit the most com- 
mon sin of amateur desktop 
publishers. Keep it typographic- 
ally simple. Don’t use too many 
typefaces, too much boldface or 
italics or underline, too many 
fancy borders or illustrations. 


¢ Make sure that everything you 
say is accurate. Nobody trusts 
political advertising. Make sure 
nobody can catch you in a lie. 
Give the reader information 
about how to verify your 
statements. 


Public-Records Power 


When I fought for equitable, 
community-oriented represen- 
tation for mountain and rural 
residents and homeowners in 
the unincorporated areas of San 
Mateo County, I used the coun- 
ty’s property-assessment lists, in 
electronic form — public records, 
rightfully so. When I wanted to 
address property-based voter 
action, the logical intersection 
of voter and assessor lists pro- 
duced a powerful target list. 


In California, all these records 
are open to the public under the 
state’s potent Public Records Act 
and copies are available for no 
more than the direct cost of du- 
plication. Make a copy of the 
act at your local law library. 
Keep it handy for obstinate 
bureaucrats. 
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Coupled with a faxmodem, 
the personal computer 
can be used as a powerful 
new tool for organizing 


quick community action. 


Because the Public Records Act 
in California is vague on the 
issue, some repressive agencies 
respond to requests for copies, 
which they are required to fur- 
nish, by offering only paper 
copies, even when the records 
are maintained in electronic 
form and copies of large public- 
records bases are clearly of lim- 
ited value in paper form. For 
instance, Palo Alto refused to re- 
lease its city budget in machine- 
readable form, even though it 
was maintained on a computer. 


Access to digital copies of digi- 
tally maintained public records, 
for no more than direct duplica- 
tion costs, must be explicitly and 
clearly mandated in state and 


Campaigns 
and Elections 


For really practical, nuts-and-bolts 
information about effective cam- 
paigning, take a look at Campaigns 
and Elections. It’s been around for 
14 years and is the trade journal for 
working campaign organizers. {if 
has also carried information detail- 
ing how to use computers in cam- 
paigns, for years — written for folks 
who know little about computers 
and want to know less; they just 
want to use ‘em.) —JW 


Campaigns and Elections: 
$29.95 /year (7 issues) from 
C&E, 1835 K Street NW #403, 
Washington, DC 20006; 
202/331-3222. 


federal freedom-of-information 
and public-records legislation. 


Privacy advocates, please note: 
God help us if and when those 
in power prohibit public access 
to such essential citizen-action 
information under the guise 

of ‘protecting privacy.’’ The 
powers-that-be already have 
access to such data, and some 
don't want voters bothered by 
any disturbing information 
from non-incumbents. 


Community Power via Faxmodem 


More and more people can now 
receive messages by fax. Many 
who have personal computers 
also have faxes. Coupled with a 
faxmodem, the personal com- 
puter can be used as a powerful 
new tool for organizing quick 
community action — often need- 
ed, as self-serving bureaucrats 
and arrogant elected officials 
seek to ram through policies 
before the people can defend 
themselves. Weekly community 
newspapers can be too slow and/ 
or unwilling to provocatively 
publicize politicians’ plans. 

In the past year, my rural and 
mountain neighbors and I have 
begun organizing an increas- 
ingly broad and effective fax- 
plus-leaflets network. With a 
faxmodem plugged into the tel- 
ephone port on my Mac, ic’s 
easy to draft a notice and fax it 
to computer-maintained lists of 
others interested in these issues, 
without ever having to touch 
hardcopy, or to feed it, over and 
over, through a manual fax. 


And many of those who receive 
these fax alerts have low-cost 
copiers at home. Many have 
agreed to make copies of the 
notices when they arrive, and 
pass them along to neighbors or 
post thern on local community 
bulletin boards. 


The best ‘‘power to the people’’ is 
the power of information. = 
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The Nation, 1865-1990 


Gore Vidal [see next page] is just one in 
a long and distinguished line of authors 
who, when seeking to influence politics 
and culture in the U.S., have chosen The 
Nation as their forum. With contributions 
from 126 writers spanning 126 years, this 
anthology gave me as deep a feeling for 
important ideas in historical context as 


anything I’ve ever read. —Keith Jordan 
Paradise Reagan-ed (Editorial) 


December 5, 1966 


In 1966, after Ronald Reagan was first 
elected governor of California, Carey 
McWilliams responded with the follow- 
ing editorial. 


To understand the election of Ronald 
Reagan as governor of California, it is im- 
portant to grasp the idea of that state as 
‘paradise.’ The Eden image has led mil- 
lions to move there; from the Okie migra- 
tions of the thirties to the present the state 
has swarmed with newcomers. 


California has given us the first auto-dom- 
inated city, Los Angeles; and even within 
the ‘‘old and settled’’ city of San Francisco 
people move around as though in a frenzy. 
All this movement to California and within 
it suggests that Californians are strongly 
motivated to escape — from the cold blasts 
of the Midwest or the problems of the South, 
or lack of opportunity, or whatever. 


Thus, when an election came up during a 
time of rapid social change and increasing 
problems, the people of California fled 
reality. Instead, they indulged in a ritual 
cleansing, and brought in a totally inex- 
perienced man who campaigned on the 
basis of being a political innocent. Brown, 
who campaigned on his experience, was 
fated to emphasize the very thing that 
people held against him: he reminded 
them that they were human, that they were 
part of society and had responsibilities. 
But now all is simple and wonderful in a 
land where *’thinking makes it There 
is no need for government and, led by an 
innocent, the Californians can look forward 
to eternities of joy, while the rest of 
America, in the land of Nod (East of Eden) 
must continue to struggle and sweat. 


Carleton Beals 

With Sandino in Nicaragua 

February 22-April 18, 1928 

For six years, from 1927 to 1933, Augusto 
César Sandino led the resistance to the U.S. 
Marines’ intervention in Nicaragua. His 
David and Goliath exploits are the theme 
of Nicaraguan songs and ballads. On Jan- 
vary 5, 1928, eight months after Sandino © 
began his heroic struggle, [editor Oswald] 
Viliard cabled journalist Carleton Beals in 
Mexico City requesting that he find and 
interview Sandino for The Nation. . . . 


February 29, 1928 


...’’We are not protesting against the 
size of the invasion,’ [said Sandino,] ‘’but 


against invasion. The United States has 
meddled in Nicaragua for many years. We 
cannot merely depend upon her promise 
that she will some day get out. Every day 
intervention is more pronounced. The 
United States promised to give the Philip- 
pines their independence, but American 
troops still remain in the Philippines; they 
are still a subject people. 


‘“You tell me that the governments of Hon- 
duras and El Salvador are hostile to me. 
Tomorrow they will regret such an attitude. 
All of Central America is morally obliged 
to help us in this struggle. Tomorrow each 
may have the same struggle. Central Amer- 
ica should stand together against the in- 
vader instead of with the governments that 
ally themselves with the foreigner.” . . . 


‘What,’ | asked Sandino, ‘‘do you consider 
the motives of the American Government?”’ 


‘The American Government,” he said 
with a lurking smile, “desires to protect 
American lives and property. But | can say 
that | have never touched a pin belonging 
to an American. | have had respect for the 
property of everybody. And no American 
who has come to Nicaragua without arms 
in his hands has been injured by us.”’ 

Thomas Mann 

| Stand with the Spanish People 

April 17, 1937 

Thomas Mann, novelist and recipient of 
the 1929 Nobel Prize in Literature, left 
Nazi Germany in 1933 and settled in the 
United States three years later. This piece, 
one of many he contributed to The Nation 
in the 1930s and 1940s, is a statement of 
solidarity with the Spanish republicans, at 
the height of the Spanish civil war. 


Kusnacht, Switzerland 

| was not born a political man, that is 

to say, a partisan whose will exercises re- 
straints and limitations upon his intellect. 
Nor is it interest that bids me speak, but 
only my suffering and indignant conscience. 
It is interest that commits all the great ras- 
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Robert Grossman: ‘‘Cold War /i’’ (1983). 


calities in the world. As now in Spain. Then 
whose affair is it, if not the creative artist's 
— the man’s whose emotions are free — to 
assert the human conscience against the 
baseness of interest, at once so presump- 
tuous and so petty; to protest against the 
stultifying, all-embracing confusion made 
in our time between politics and villainy? 


There is no lower kind of scorn than that 
visited upon the artist who ‘‘descends into 
the arena.”’ And the ground of that scorn 
is interest — interest which prefers to gain 
its ends in darkness and silence, unchecked 
by the forces of the intellect or the spirit. 
Interest would confine artists to their pro- 
per domain of the cultural by telling them 
that politics is beneath their dignity. The 
result is that the cultural becomes the slave 
of interest, its accessory and accomplice, 
all for the false coin of a little dignity in 
return. The artist must not see that in this 
stately retreat to his ivory tower he is com- 
mitting an act of anachronistic folly — must 
not see, yet today can hardly fail to see. 


Democracy is a realized and intrinsic fact 
today to the extent that politics is every- 
body’s business. Nobody can deny this; it 
stares us in the face with an immediacy 
never known before. Sometimes we hear 
somebody say, “’! take no interest in poli- 
tics.’’ The words strike us as absurd, and 
not only absurd but egotistical and anti- 
social, a stupid self-deception, a piece of 
folly. But they are more; they betray an ig- 
norance not only intellectual but ethical. 
For the politico-social field is an undeniable 
part of the all-embracing human; it is one 
section of the human problem, the human 
task, which the non-political man thinks to 
set off, as the decisive and actual, against 
the political sphere. The decisive and the 
actual: it is indeed that, for in the guise 

of the political the problem of the human 
being, man himself, is put to us today with 
a final, life-and-death seriousness unknown 
before. Then shall the artist — he who by 
nature and destiny ever occupies human- 
ity’s farthest outposts — shall he alone 

be allowed to shirk a decision? 
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FOUNDING FATHER 
KNOWS BEST 


BY GORE VIDAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY TOM TOMORROW 


_ 


HOMAS JEFFERSON. 
This is where it all begins. With his De- 
claration of Independence, he created the 
idea of the American Revolution, as op- 
posed to the less glamorous and certainly 
less noble business of simply deciding 
who pays tax to whom. Along with the 
usual separated-colony boilerplate, there 
would be a new nation founded upon life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
first two foundation stones were familiar 
if vague. What, after all, is liberty? Liberty 
from what? From everyone else? From de- 
cent opinion? From accountability? That 
debate goes on. But the notion of free- 
dom from tyranny is an ancient one and 
everyone thinks he knows what Jefferson 
meant, including dreamy Tom himself. 


The ‘‘pursuit of happiness’’ is the real 
joker in the deck. No one is quite sure 
just what Jefferson meant, but I suppose 
he had it in mind that government would 
leave each citizen alone to develop as best 
he can in a tranquil climate to achieve 
whatever it is that his heart desires with 
minimum distress to the other pursuers 
of happiness. This was a revolutionary 
concept in 1776. It still is. With a single 
phrase Jefferson had upped the ante and 
made our Republic — in name at least — 
more human-scale than any other. 


Eventually we freed ourselves from Eng- 
land, thanks to the French fleet. At the 
end of the struggle, there was George 
Washington and hardly anyone else ex- 
cept a group of ambitious lawyers, over- 
excited by the prospect of a new nation 
with new laws and a complex judiciary in 
need of powerful advocates and prose- 
cutors and interpreters. Hence a most 
lawyerly Constitution that, in effect, ex- 
cluded from citizenship women, slaves, 
Native Americans and the poor. The Con- 
stitution’s famous checks and balances 
were designed to check the man who 
would be king while making certain that 
in the balance the people at large would 
have no weight at all. That is why, unlike 
most First world countries, the United 
States has elections rather than politics. 


The second revolutionary note was struck 
in 1791. Although the Founding Fathers 
were, to a man, natural conservatives, 
there were enough Jefferson-minded pur- 
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suers of happiness among them to realize 
that so lawyerly a Republic would probably 
serve as a straitjacket for those of an ener- 
getic nature. So to insure the right of each 
to pursue happiness, the Bill of Rights was 
attached to the Constitution. In theory, 
henceforward no one need fear the tyran- 
ny of either the state or the majority. 


Certain of our rights, such as freedom of 
speech, were said to be inalienable. But a 
significant minority has never accepted 
the idea of so much freedom for so many. 
That is why, from 1791 to the present day, 
the ongoing drama of our Republic has 
been the relentless attack of the prosper- 
ous few upon the rights of the restless 
many — often masked as the righteous 
will of the majority against the deviant 
few. The current Supreme Court is clearly 
dedicated to the removal or alienation of 
as many of our inalienable rights as possi- 
ble, on the specious ground that what the 
founders did not spell out as a ‘‘right’’ 
was not a right at all but some sort of un- 
patriotic, un-American activity. 


The result has been confusion, to put 

it mildly. The Fourteenth Amendment 
made it clear that those freedoms guaran- 
teed to persons as citizens of the United 
States also applied to them as citizens of 
pure Utah or sex-sickened Georgia. But, 
so the argument goes, if the Constitution 
does not say that you may smoke mari- 
juana, then any state may forbid you to 
smoke what a local majority thinks is bad 
for you. On the other hand, if the pro- 
ducers of death-enhancing consumer 
items have enough money, they can buy 
congresses, courts, presidents; they can 
also hire a consumer spokesperson like 
Jesse Helms to uphold the constitutional 
right of those who wish to pursue happi- 
ness and profits by making and selling 
cigarettes, which kill a half-million or so 
people a year, while forbidding, at huge 
expense, heroin, which kills in the pa- 
thetically low four figures. That neither 
tobacco nor heroin is good for people is 
agreed by all. But should either be out- 
lawed in the sort of society that Jefferson 
designed for us? Finally, do we want a 
free society or a patriarchal one? My 
question is not rhetorical. 


Patriarchal. From the Latin pater, father. 
As in father knows best. A patriot, then, 


is someone who serves the fatherland. 
The notion of the father as chief of chiefs 
is prehistoric. From this tribal conceit 
derives monotheism: the idea of a single 
god-creator who has created at least half 
of us in bis image. 


Although religion may be freely practiced 
in these parts, it was deliberately exclud- 
ed from the political arrangements of our 
Republic. Unfortunately, the zealous few 
are always busy trying to make the many 
submit to their religious laws and super- 
stitions. In the 1950s they won a great, 
and illegal, victory over the Constitution 
when they put the phrase *‘In God We 
Trust’’ on the currency. 


Although the notion of one god may give 
comfort to those in need of a daddy, it 
reminds the rest of us that the totalitarian 
society is grounded upon the concept of 
God the father. One paternal god, one 
paternal leader. Authority is absolute. 
And error, as the Roman Catholic Church 
tells us, has no rights. 


Each year it is discovered that when high 
school seniors are confronted blindly 
with the Bill of Rights, they neither like it 
nor approve of it. Our society has made 
them into true patriots, believers ina 
stern patriarchy where the police have 
every right to arrest you for just about 
anything that Dad disapproves of. The 
tragedy of the United States in this cen- 
tury is not the crackup of an empire, 
which we never knew what to do with in 
the first place, but the collapse of the idea 
of the citizen as someone autonomous 
whose private life is not subject to orders 
from above. Today, hundreds of thousands 
of Americans are only marginally free 

as they undergo mandatory blood tests, 
urine tests, lie detector tests. Speech is 
theoretically free but the true pulpit, elec- 
tronic or print, is pretty much denied 
anyone who does not support the patri- 
archal state in all its misdeeds. It is no 
wonder that two-thirds of citizens under 
40 have no interest in public affairs. They 
know they are not participants in the 
governance of the country. They are, 
simply, administrative units. 


I would put the time and place of our fall 
as the White House in 1950. Harry Truman 


NOTES ON 
OUR 
PATRIARCHAL 
STATE 


This article is reprinted 
from The Nation, which 
last summer celebrated its 
125th birthday by holding 
celebrations in several 
cities. Gore Vidal delivered 
a ‘‘State of the Union"’ 
address at the event in 
Berkeley, from which this 
essay is adapted. The 
speech is also available 
on cassette from Pacifica 
Radio Archives 
(800/735-0230). 

Vidal's life as a man 

of letters is equaled by 

bis political acuity and 
bis solutions for reform- 
ing the American system. 
His newest book is Who 
Owns the U.S.? (re- 
viewed on p. 27). 
—Richard Nilsen 
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I would put the 
time and place of 
our fall as the 
White House in 
1950. Harry 
Truman and bis 
advisers decided 

to keep the United 
States on a full 
wartime basis. 


and his advisers decided that it would be 
a good idea to keep the United States on 
a full wartime basis even though there 
was no enemy on earth who could chal- 
lenge us militarily or economically. There- 
fore an enemy had to be invented. The 
dictator Stalin fit the bill. So did atheistic 
and godless communism as a rival reli- 
gion. But, said a Republican senator to 
Truman, if you really want to waste all 
that money on the military, you're going 
to have to scare the hell out of the Amer- 
ican people. With a lot of help from Con- 
gress and from the likes of Henry Luce, 
Truman did just that. 


Out of fairness to our inadvertent totali- 
tarians, there was an urgent economic 
motive in 1950. We had made our recov- 
ery from the Depression of the 1930s 
only when the war put everyone to work. 
After the war, rather than run the terrible 
risk of a free economy in which General 
Motors would have to make something 
people wanted, like a car, we decided to 
take all the revenue — two-thirds anyway 
— of the federal government and put it 
into armaments. 


The second reason for our garrison state 

is obvious: profit. There is a third reason, 
but I don't think most people in 1950 were 
aware of its consequences. A state forever 
at war, hot or cold, is easily controlled by 
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the few, unlike a relatively free society, in 
which the governors are accountable to 
the people at large and to law. Today the 
neglected, ignored people have got the 
point; half the electorate refuses to vote 
in presidential elections. After all, was 
there any difference between Dukakis 
and Bush? Admittedly, Dukakis did not 
seem to mind too much if Kitty was raped 
by black prisoners on furlough, while 
Bush thought the flag was just grand, 
even if it was made in Taiwan. This was 
all good fun of the kind our rulers, who 
gave us prime-time television, think the 
idiots — us — will lap up. But then it is 
their job to divert public attention from 
the great corruption of the Pentagon and 
S&Ls and toxic waste. In the end there 
was a difference between the two: Dukakis 
wanted to increase the Pentagon budget 
by $4 billion, Bush by $11 billion. This 
being the extent of disagreement between 
the parties, it is clear that neither is an 
instrument by which the people might 
assert themselves and make known their 
will. As for a third party, we tried that in 
1972. The People’s Party. Unfortunately 
we hadn't realized that to have a third 
party you must have two other parties. 
We also found out that political parties, 
as Opposed to spontaneous movements, 
are not possible in an oligarchy as en- 
trenched as the one that rules us. 
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The small group that pays for the 
presidents and the congresses maintains 


its grip on the country through the media 


and the schools. After all, if people 
hadn't bought the idea that Noriega was 
the number one drug-dispenser, Panama 
could not have been illegally invaded so 
that Bush might not seem a wimp. Thou- 
sands of Panamanians died, as well as 
twenty-three American servicemen (nine 
of them killed by other Americans), for 
no purpose other than shoring up the 
image of the oligarchs’ current spokes- 
man, George Bush. Since the reading 
skills of the American people are the 
lowest in the First World, the general 
public is always easy prey to manipula- 
tion by television. This means that if you 
want to demonize drugs or the Arabs or 
the Japanese, you do so openly in the 
media. You also do it subliminally. As a 
result, in the past two years drugs was 
pushed from tenth to first place as a na- 
tionai worry. Now that communism has 
ceased to be the unholy devil, drug 
dealers, and users, are the enemy. Air- 
craft carriers are needed off the coast of 
Colombia to intercept drug exporters. 


cuting it. The oligarchy does not care 
whether the citizens make themselves 


sick with drugs or not. What government 

wants is simple: total control. If this can 

be got by dispensing with the Bill of 

Rights, then that’s a small price to pay. . 
The whole tone of the Reagan-Bush man- As jor , third 
agement is one of open hostility to our party, we tried 
ancient rights in particular and to the that in 1972. Un- 
people in general. Today the poor, as Mr. 

Bush might put it, are in deep doo-doo. fort unately = 
The rich are fed up with the poor. And if hadn't realized 
the poor don’t shape up, the rich just that to have a 
aren't going to take it anymore. third party you 
The problem is money: who has it, who must have two 
spends it and who gets what for what he 
paid. When it costs $40 million to create other parties. 

a presidential candidate he is'not going to 

show much interest in the people at large. 

He will represent the folks who gave him 


the $40 million. Example: Bush. Since his 
election, what has he fought for? Envi- 
ronment? Education? No. His one crusade 
has been the cutting of the capital gains 
tax. That was the price the corporations 
demanded in exchange for buying him, 
rather than Dukakis, the presidency. __ 


And so two-thirds of the true budget will For thirty years I have made the same 


continue to go to the government in its 


proposal to correct the great corruption. 


latest ‘‘war’’ — a war that will not be won No candidate or party may buy time or 


because no one has any interest in win- 
ning it, as opposed to expensively prose- 


space in the media. Give free media time 
aud space to all candidates. Limit national 
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No candidate or 
party ay buy 
time or space in 
the media. Give 
free media time 
and space to all 
candidates. A 
single act of Con- 
gress could make 
our elections 
unbuyable. 


election campaigns to six weeks, which is, 
more or less, what other First World coun- 
tries do. A single act of Congress could 
make our elections unbuyable. However, 
those who have been elected by the pres- 
ent system are not about to change it. 


The two parties, which are really one party, 
cannot be put to use. They are the coun- 
try’s ownership made carnival. Can the 
united action of individual citizens regain 
some control over the government? I think 
so. But it won't be easy, to riot in under- 
statement. Attempts to cut back the war 
budget — whether the war be against com- 
munism or drugs or us — will be fought 
with great resourcefulness. When chal- 
lenged with the billions of dollars wasted 
or stolen from the Pentagon, the estab- 
lishment politician's answer is clear: Abor- 
tion is against God's law. He promptly 
changes the subject, the way a magician 
does when he catches your attention 

with one hand while the other picks 

your pocket. 

Lately, though, our corporate oligarchs 
have become alarmed by one develop- 
ment in particular: the breakup of the 
nation-state almost everywhere. Since 

the nation-state, as we know it, is a nine- 
teenth-century invention, I feel no sorrow 
at its demise. But those with orderly 
minds, eager to impose absolute order on 
others, are dismayed by the refusal of 
Latinos, say, to learn English, or Arme- 
nians to be Russian, or Québécois to be 
Canadian, and so on. I think this sudden 
worldwide desire for tribal identity is 
healthy, if only because our masters don't. 
Indeed, they have tried to make it impos- 
sible for us to use the word ‘‘race’’ for 
fear of being smeared by their media as 
racist — something they are but their 
critics often are not. Yet we are all racist 
to the extent that any of us feels that he 
belongs to a tribe, whether it be one of 
color or religion or some sort of shared 
identity. 

In actuality, we are now faced with two 
movements. One is centrifugal: a rushing 
away from the confines of a nation-state, 
like the Soviet Union, or from any such 
iron order, equally unnatural, like hetero- 
sexuality, which was invented as recently 
as 1930.° Simultaneously, there is a cen- 
tripetal force at work: a coming together 
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of autonomous units for certain shared 
ends. Hence, the Common Market in 
Europe. Under a loose sort of confedera- 
tion, the benefits of a common currency 
and joint environmental action can be 
shared by a great many tribes or races 
that choose, willingly, to cooperate. So 
we see, on the one hand, a heaithy flight 
from the center in order to retain indi- 
viduality, and, on the other, a healthy 


coming together to make a ‘‘more perfect 


life’’ for the residents of the common 
planet. Should centripetal forces defeat 
centrifugai longings, however, then wel- 
come to the anthill society, and to our 
inglorious common death on a speck of 
used-up celestial matter. 


() UR political debate — what little 
there is — can never speak of the 
future except in terms of the past. I shall, 
therefore, present a formula to restore the 
Republic by moving boldly forward into 
the past. I wish to invoke the spirit of 
Henry Clay. Thanks to our educational 
system, no one knows who he is, but for 
political purposes he can be first explained, 
then trotted out as a true America Firster 
who felt that it was the task of govern- 
ment to make internal improvements, to 
spend money on education and on the 
enlargement of the nation’s economic 
plant. Clay, translated in a modern con- 
text, would have us abandon all military 
pretensions on the ground that we are 
too small and too poor a country to act as 
a global policeman. He would also suggest 
that we police ourselves first, and leave — 
terrible thought — Nicaragua to the Ni- 
caraguans. Yes, Clay could be called an 
isolationist, but what's wrong with that? 
Our economic failure is making us more 
and more isolated from the rest of the in- 
dustrialized world anyway. We could use 
this quiet time to restore our economic 
health, tc take a few hundred billion dol- 
lars from military procurement and put it 
into education, into finding new ways of 
training and utilizing the work force, new 
ways of preserving or restoring earth and 
air and water. This does not seem to me 


* According to Jonathan Ned Katz in Socialist Review 
for February 1990, the word ‘‘heterosexual,’’ still not 
acceptable to the O.E.D., first appeared in The New 
York Times (where else?) in 1930. Plainly a new cate- 
gory, outside the known sciences. 
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to be too ambitious a program. Also, 
ideologically, it is absolutely — even sub- 
limely — reactionary, and therefore salable. 


But the highly progressive military-indus- 
trial-political complex will not easily let 
go. Ominously, our garrison state is now 
turning inward to create a police state. 
More than a million Americans are in 
prison or under constraint, the largest 
number, per capita, in the industrialized 
world. At least we are first at something. 
Currently there is a plan to reactivate old 
army camps to house drug users as well 


to explain, let us say, the ongoing S&L 
scandal. These cassettes can be given out 
free all over the country, which is the 
only way that the people can be directly 
addressed as they once were, in the eight- 
eenth century, through pamphlets by the 
likes of Thomas Paine. I got the cassette 
idea from that lovable old curmudgeon 
Ayatollah Khomeini, who flooded Iran 
with radio tapes from his place of exile in 
Paris. With those tapes he brought revolu- 
tion to Iran and overthrew the Shah. I 
think we can do as well from our exile 


as pushers. Of course we could legalize 
drugs and get rid of the problem but 


fun? Where's the control over all the 
people all the time? 


to worry about their personal finances. 


now that the Reagan magic act is over, 
the majority that does not vote can be 
reached. Not through the media but 

through videocassettes. One can make 


where's the money in that? Where's the 


Any optimistic signs? Yes. More and more 
of the people who never vote are beginning 


They are looking for explanations. And 


videocassette very cheaply, with a movie 
star who will work for nothing,? in order 


here at home. We will also have helped 
create that educated citizenry without 
which Jefferson felt life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness not possible. 


I began this discourse with Jefferson, as 
did the country, and I end with his great 
injunction that, should all else fail, the 
tree of liberty must still be nourished 
with the blood, if necessary, of tyrants 
and of patriots. Have a nice millenium. s 


t I know that it is elitist to use a star when a real 


a 


Newman was worth a dozen senators. 


expert, who is really boring just like everybody else, 
is available. But on the nuclear freeze, say, Paul 


Who Owns the US? 


In addition to his shelf-full of historical 
novels, Gore Vidal has been a keen ob- 
server of the contemporary political scene. 
This little book takes five interviews he 
gave between 1986 and 1989, combines 
the material and organizes it by topic. 
This is the first book in a ‘’Real Story Se- 
ries’’ by a new publisher; the idea is to 
make the ideas of progressive thinkers 
available to a wider audience [also in 
the works is a similar treatment of the 
speeches of Noam Chomsky). Whatever 
you may think of his opinions, Vidal 
delivers political analysis with style — 

Who Owns the US? 

Gore Vidal, 1991; 96 pp. 

$5 ($7 postpaid) from Odonian 


Press, Box 7776, Berkeley, CA 94707; 
415/524-3143 (or Whole Earth Access) 


he has elevated the put-down into an art 
form. Books on politics are not usually 
this much fun to read. —Richard Nilsen 


In 1950, the National Security Council was 
set in motion with NSC order #68, a blue- 
print for the state in which we still live, 
where 86 per cent of the federal revenue 
goes for war and the rest supports the 
largely irrelevant cosmetic government of 
Congress and Judiciary and the never- 
ending issues-less presidential elections. 


Ollie North gave the game away on TV. In 
effect, he told the Senate, ‘“We are the 
government of the United States and what 
are you clowns doing getting in our way? 
Don’t you know that you are nobody? We 
are the government. We're saving free- 
dom. We're saving mankind. And here 
you are screwing us up.” 


| gazed into those tiny little dishonest eyes 
and saw America, with a k that NSCers 
had inserted in place of our c. 


Legalizing drugs would remove all drug- 
related crime, which is most of organized 
crime. There would be no playground push- 
ers, because there would be no money in 
it. It would be the end of the Mafia, the 
end of the CIA’s running cocaine from Asia 
and Latin America, as it used to do during 
the Vietnam War and still seems to be 


doing in Central America. 


Most people don’t want to die, so most 
people won't become addicts. The ones 
who will die are going to die anyway. 


Beyond all the individual issues, the big 

one is, Do we want the state to be pater- 

nalistic and determine what we eat and 

drink, how we dress and so on? In my life- 

time, we have moved away from a concept 

of the state as being something to run the 

post office. A convenience to protect 

persons and property. : 
For what it’s worth, the founders didn’t a 
think that the Federal Government should . 
be in the business of legislating private 

morals. To underline the point, they 

gave us a Bill of Rights. 


| never thought I'd live to see the day when 
a President would get up in the Congress, 
where before him stood, symbolically, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln, and talk about 
abortion. Reagan symbolizes the end of 
the American republic. 


Whether you have an abortion, what you 
put in your own body, with whom you have 
sex — these are not affairs of the state. A 
government does not exist to control the 
citizens. When it does, it is a tyranny, and 
must be fought. The tree of liberty, Jeffer- 
son warned us, must be refreshed with 

the blood of tyrants arJ patriots. 
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As we were assembling material 
for this issue, a draft of this 
document appeared, unsolicited, 
in my electronic mailbox. The 
author is not an attorney, legis- 
lator, or professional writer; he's 
an outraged citizen who used 
the Usenet electronic network 
and a filing cabinet of news- 
paper and magazine clippings to 
help him collect instances of 
governmental or judicial erosion 
of fundamental constitutional 
protections. | passed the draft 
along to a civil-liberties attorney, 
who advised me to emphasize 
that this is a citizen's compila- 
tion, not a legal argument. She 
also helped me verify that the 
author's allegations are factual. 


If you were wondering why you 
might want to use the political 
tools described in Jim Warren's 
article (p. 16), this piece might 
provide some motivation to ex- 
ercise your constitutional rights, 
while you still have them. 

This is Eric Postpischil's first 
published work. The author is 
a Senior Software Engineer for 
Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion, and lives in Nashua, New 
Hampshire; he can be reached 
via electronic mail at 
edp@jareth.enet.dec.com 


—Howard Rheingold 
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ATTACKS THE 
BILL RIGHTS 


BY ERIC POSTPISCHIL 


AMENDMENT ONE 


Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 


Establishing religion: While 
campaigning for his first term, 
George Bush said “I don’t know 


OW MANY RIGHTS DO YOU HAVE? December 
15, 1991, will be the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the ratification of the Bill of Rights. How have 
those rights stood up over two hundred years? 
Probably not as well as you might think. 


that atheists should be consi- 
dered citizens, nor should they 
be considered patriots.” Bush 
has not retracted, commented 
on, or clarified this statement, 
in spite of requests to do so. 
According to Bush, this is one 
nation under God. And appar- 
ently if you do not share Bush's 
religious beliefs, you are not a 
citizen. Federal, state, and local 
governments promote a parti- 
cular religion (or, occasionally, 
religions) by spending public 
money on religious displays. 
Governments also establish re- 
ligion via blue laws, which set 
Sunday as a special day on which 
business is prohibited or limited. 


Free exercise of religion: Robert 
Newmeyer and Glenn Braunstein 
were jailed in 1988 for refusing 
to stand in respect for a judge.’ 
Braunstein says the tradition of 
rising in court started decades 
ago when judges entered carry- 
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ing Bibles. Since judges no longer 
carry Bibles, Braunstein says there 
is no reason to stand — and his 
Bible tells him to honor no other 
God. For their religious practice, 
Newmeyer and Braunstein were 
jailed, and are now suing. 


Free speech: There are laws to 
limit political statements and 
contributions to political acti- 
vities. In 1985, the Michigan 
Chamber of Commerce wanted 
to take out an advertisement 
supporting a candidate in the 
state house of representatives. 
But a 1976 Michigan law pro- 
hibits a corporation from using 
its general treasury funds to 
make independent expenditures 
in political campaigns. In March 
1990, the Supreme Court upheld 
that law. According to dissenting 
Justice Anthony Kennedy, it is 
now a felony in Michigan for the 
Sierra Club, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, or the Chamber 
of Commerce to advise the pub- 
lic how a candidate voted on 
issues of urgent concern to 

their members.?* 


Free press: In an apparently un- 
precedented order, New York 
Supreme Court Justice Michael J. 
Dontzin issued an order for prior 
restraint against the publication 
of a book by a former member 
of Mossad, the Israeli intelligence 
service. Further, Dontzin issued 
this order with only scant infor- 
mation about the alleged menace 
represented by the book. The 
justice made the ruling based 
upon lawyers’ descriptions of the 
material in a sealed affidavit in 
Ontario, Canada — material the 
justice had not seen.‘ 


Free press: Another example of 
the erosion of rights can be seen 
in the Supreme Court's recent 
order denying CNN's application 
to stay the temporary restraining 


order prohibiting broadcast of 
the Noriega tapes. This was the 
first time in history that the Su- 
preme Court has upheld a prior 
restraint on publication — and 
it was done without a written 
opinion. 


In an apparently un- 
precedented order, New 
York Supreme Court 
Justice Michael J. Dontzin 
issued an order for prior 
restraint against the pub- 
lication of a book by a 
former member of Mos- 
sad, the Israeli intelligence 
service. Further, Dontzin 
issued this order with only 
scant information about 
the alleged menace rep- 
resented by _ book. 


Free press: The equipment Craig 
Neidorf used to publish Phrack, 
a worldwide electronic magazine 
about phones and hacking, was 
confiscated after he published 

a three-page document copied 
from a Bell South computer.® 
Neidorf was indicted on felony 
charges of wire fraud and inter- 
state transportation of stolen 
property, after publishing a doc- 
ument about administrative pro- 
cedures used in a 911 emergency 
response telephone system.*® The 


information allegedly had been 
removed from a Bell South com- 
puter, although it was publicly 
available in other documents and 
could be ordered by calling a toll- 
free 800 number.’ Although the 
charges were eventually dropped, 
the prosecution has had a chill- 
ing effect on Neidorf, who has 
stopped publishing Phrack. 


Free press: On March 1, 1990, 
the Secret Service (SS) ransacked 
the offices of Steve Jackson 
Games, damaged property ir- 


_ reparably, and confiscated three 


computers, two laser printers, 
several hard disks, and many 
boxes of paper and floppy disks. 
At the time of the raid, the com- 
pany had been working on a game 
called GURPS Cyberpunk, High- 
Tech Low-Life Role-Playing. One 
of the agents remarked that he 
thought the fantasy gamebook 
was a “handbook for computer 
crime.” ° Though the government 
has acknowledged that Steve 
Jackson is not the target of any 
investigation, the SS held on to 
his property for months, causing 
him to lay off nearly half his 
staff and threatening the survival 
of his business. Subsequent reve- 
lations, including the unsealing 
of the application for the search 
warrant, suggest that there was 
no good reason for this raid and 
that it should never have been 
permitted to occur.°® 


Petition for redress of grievances: 
Rounding out the attacks on the 
First Amendment, on March 5, 
1990, the Supreme Court limited 
the ability of state prison inmates 
to obtain Federal court review of 
their convictions and sentences. 
By the ruling that prisoners can- 
not make appeals based on fa- 
vorable court rulings issued in 
other cases since their own con- 
victions, the Supreme Court has 
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permitted states to execute peo- 
ple even though their death sen- 
tences would not be permitted 
today in light of subsequent 


rulings.*® 


AMENDMENT TWO 


A well-regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of 

a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 


Right to bear arms: This amend- 
ment is so commonly challenged 
that the movement has its own 
name: gun control. Legislation 
banning various types of weap- 
ons is supported with the claim 
that the weapons are not for 
“legitimate” sporting purposes. 
But the right to bear arms is the 
last line of defense of our rights. 
In case there is an emergency, in 
case the people running the gov- 
ernment get out of control, guns 
in the hands of the people — all 
the people — are the last chance 
to defend our freedom. Firearm 
regulations also empower local 
officials, such as police chiefs, 

to grant or deny permits. 


AMENDMENT FOUR 


The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, 
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but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


Particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized: Today’s 
warrants do not particularly 
describe the things to be seized 
— they list things that might be 
present. For example, if police 
are making a drug raid, they 
will list weapons as things to 

be searched for and seized. This 
is done not because the police 
know of any weapons and can 
particularly describe them, but 
because they allege that people 
with drugs often have weapons. 
In United States v. Leon, the 
Supreme Court created a “good 
faith” exception to the rule that 
evidence seized in violation of 
the Fourth Amendment must be 
suppressed. This ruling permits 
the government to convict an in- 
dividual based on evidence that 
was seized in violation of his 
rights so long as the illegal sei- 
zure was a “reasonable” mistake. 


AMENDMENT FIVE 


No person shall be held to an- 
swer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of 

a Grand Jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when 


in actual service in the time 
of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without 
just compensation. 


Compelled to be a witness against 
himself: In the New York Central 
Park assault case, three people 
were found guilty of assault. 

But there was no physical evi- 
dence linking them to the crime; 
hair, clothing, and semen did not 
match any of the defendants.’ ?° 
The only evidence the state had 
was confessions. To obtain these 
confessions, the police ques- 
tioned 15-year-old Y-isef Salaam 
without a parent present — which 
is illegal under New York State 
Police screamed “You bet- 
ter tell us what we want to hear 
and cooperate or you are going 
to jail;’ at 14-year-old Antron 
McCray, according to Bobby 
McCray, his father2? Antron 
McCray “confessed” after his 
father told him to, because the 
police said they would release 
him if he confessed.* These peo- 
ple were coerced into bearing 
witness against themselves, and 
those confessions were used to 
convict them. 
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Surprisingly, the right to a 
public trial is under attack. 
When Marion Barry was 
being tried, the prosecution 
attempted to bar Louis 
Farrakhan and George 
Stallings from the gallery. 
This request was based 

on an allegation that they 
would send silent “imper- 
missible messages” to the 
jurors. The judge initially 
granted this request. One 
might argue that the whole 
point of a public trial is to 
send a message to ai/ the 
participants that the public 
is watching; the trial had 
better be fair. 


Compelled to be a witness against 
himself: The Supreme Court has 
held that the government can 
compel people to produce all 
kinds of evidence against them- 
selves, from standing in a line- 
up, to giving voice, handwriting, 
and blood samples. Two years 
ago the Court even held that the 
target of a grand jury investi- 
gation could be compelled to 
sign a form authorizing a foreign 
bank to release any documents 
in his name. 


Deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law: 

This clause is violated on each of 
the items: life, liberty, and prop- 

erty. Incidents including such 


violations are described else- 
where in this article. Here are 
two more: On March 26, 1987, 
in Jeffersontown, Kentucky, Jef- 
fery Miles was killed by police 
officer John Rucker, who was 
looking for a suspected drug 
dealer. Rucker had been sent to 
the wrong house; Miles was not 
wanted by police.‘ He received 


no due process. In Detroit, $4,834 ° 


was seized from a grocery store 
after dogs detected traces of co- 
caine on three one-dollar bills 
in a cash register2° 


AMENDMENT SIX 


In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which 
district shall have been previ- 
ously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; 

to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the assistance of coun- 


sel for his defense. 


The right to a speedy and public 
trial: Surprisingly, the right to a 
public trial is under attack. When 
Marion Barry was being tried, 
the prosecution attempted to 

bar Louis Farrakhan and George 
Stallings from the gallery. This 


request was based on an allega- 
tion that they would send silent 
“impermissible messages” to 

the jurors.°¢ The judge initially 
granted this request” One might 
argue that the whole point of a 
public trial is to send a message 
to all the participants that the 
public is watching; the trial had 
better be fair. 


By an impartial jury: US District 
Judge Edward Rafeedie is inves- 
tigating improper influence on 
jurors by US marshals in the 
Enrique Camarena case. US mar- 
shals apparently illegally com- 
municated with jurors during 
deliberations.® 


To be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him: The courts are 
beginning to play fast and loose 
with the right to confront wit- 
nesses. Testimony via videotape 
or one-way television is being 
used for former Presidents and 
children. Such procedures reduce 
the information a jury receives. 
First, the lack of physical pres- 
ence of the witness makes it more 
difficult for the jury to judge his 
veracity and get an accurate im- 
pression of what he is saying. 
Second, the cumbersome proce- 
dures involved reduce the ability 
of either prosecution or defense 
to cross-examine the witness — 

a step that is essential to bring- 
ing out the truth in difficult 
situations. 


To have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses: When John 
Poindexter subpoenaed Ronald 
Reagan as a witness in Poindex- 
ter’s trial, Reagan successfully 
fought the subpoena?’ The White 
House and the Justice Depart- 
ment also opposed providing 
documents in response to sub- 
poenas of Oliver North.?° With- 
out the disputed papers, Federal 
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District Judge Gerhard A. Gesell 
had to dismisss the main crim- 
inal charges against North.?* The 
government said the documents 
were being held for reasons of 
national security. Some of the 
documents had already been 
made public by release to a pri- 
vate institute in another court 
case. The prosecution knew this 
but still told the court the doc- 
uments were secret.” 


To have public counsel: Connect- 
icut Judge Joseph Sylvester is re- 
fusing to assign public defenders 
to people accused of drug-related 
crimes, including drunk driving.?° 


AMENDMENT EIGHT 


Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 


Excessive bail and fines: Talla- 
hatchie County in Mississippi 
charges ten dollars a day to each 
person who spends time in the 
jail, regardless of the length of 
stay or the outcome of their trial. 
This means that innocent people 
are forced to pay. Marvin Willis 
was stuck in jail for 90 days, 
trying to raise $2,500 bail on 

an assault charge. But after he 
made that bail, he was kept im- 
prisoned because he could not 
pay the $900 rent Tallahatchie 
demanded. Nine former inmates 
are suing the county for this 
practice.** 
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Cruel and unusual punishments: 
A life sentence for selling a quar- 
ter of a gram of cocaine for $20 
— that is what Ricky Isom was 
sentenced to in February 1990 in 
Cobb County, Georgia. It was 
Isom’s second conviction in two 
years, and state law imposes a 
mandatory sentence. Even the 
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You can miss a lot if all you read is the 
establishment press, especially about what 
goes on beyond America's borders. Take 
socialism — first it gets lumped, inaccu- 
rately, with communism. Since the Berlin 
Wall came down and the Soviet economy 
collapsed of its own accord, capitalism is 
widely seen as triumphant, leaving only 
a few Cold Warriors wandering around 
in confusion looking for a new enemy. (It 
didn't take them long to find one.) But 
what about countries like Sweden and 
Denmark, where democratic socialists 
have on occasion run the governments? 
Sweden gets dismissed as a country full 
of people obsessed with suicide, and 
Denmark as the place that allows 

kiddie porn. 


A democratic socialist party won last year 
in the Canadian Province of Ontario. It 
wasn't just a squeaker; the New Demo- 
cratic Party (NDP) won big. It is even 
conceivable that they could capture the 
federal government in a couple more 
years. If you wonder why — and more 
importantly how — read on. 


Julie Davis is secretary-treasurer of the 
Ontario Federation of Labor. As a mem- 
ber of the NDP. she chaired the election 
planning process. David Agnew is the 
principal secretary to Bob Rae, the NDP 
party leader who is now the Premier 

of Ontario. —Richard Nilsen 


CANADA 


HOWARD RHEINGOLD INTERVIEWS 
JULIE DAVIS AND DAVID AGNEW OF ONTARIO’S 
NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


HOWARD RHEINGOLD (HR): Could you begin by explain- 
ing the New Democratic Party’s victory in Ontario last Sep- 
tember, in the context of Canada’s electoral politics? 


JULIE DAVIS (JD): Ontario is the industrial heartland of 

Canada and has never before elected a democratic socialist 
government. We've held power in Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba, and briefly in British Columbia. In Ontario, we have 


. a three-party system with the Progressive Conservative Party 


being the right, the Liberals being center right, and then the 
New Democratic Party [NDP] being left and center left. It 
was quite an amazing event not only to elect a democratic 
socialist government, but to elect one with such an over- 
whelming majority. 


HR: Did the magnitude of the victory surprise you? 


DAVID AGNEW (DA): We have a different electoral system, 
in that with fewer than 50 percent of the votes overall you 
can win much more than 50 percent of the seats, and that’s 
what happened to us. It was a combination of circumstances 
that allowed us to win 38 percent of the popular vote across 
the province, and yet win 73 out of 130 seats. 


JD: We had done polling and we were fairly confident going 
into election day, but when it started to happen it certainly 
was a big surprise. 


HR: What did the NDP do in terms of organizational strat- 
egies to make the victory happen? 
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Michael Libby 


HE ELEVEN WOMEN cabinet DA: We've always been a party 


that has organized itself from 
the grass roots up. We are a par- 
ty that has very serious policy 
conventions and democratically 
elects its candidates locally. When 
we design election strategy, a 
small group plans it, but it’s on 
the basis of consultation, and 
that paper then is approved by 
the party as a whole. And that’s 
out of the seventy-three seats we won. The 


aft ; too, with a lot of consultations 
proof is in the pudding for women voters, Chee: ‘Vien; 


mee Te modern tools like focus groups 
s it is for all voters. If we deliver on the antl péllieg, Yes, ver wibeuttiond, 

like everybody else does in pol- 
olicies that are relevant to them they will itics these days. But we make 


sure that when we're deing ser- 
reward us or punish us accordingly. ious strategy planning we're 


ministers we appointed out of 


twenty-six positions is a record, 
not just in this province, but in any part of 


Canada. And we elected thirty-one women 
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The New Democratic Par- wright/mechanic, and a 
ty’s MPPs (Members of the _ hospital worker. 

Provincial Parliament) for Twenty-six members of this 
Ontario. What is most re- caucus form the NDP gov- 
vealing about these politi- ernment’s cabinet. Eleven 
cians is what they did before of these cabinet members 
they were elected. The pro- are women, including the 
fessions best represented are 4: octor of a battered- 


education and union activ- 
ity, not law and business. 
Real estate is often a step- 
ping stone to a career in 
politics, but in this group, 
the closest thing to that is 
several small contractors 
and a consultant /developer 
for low-income housing. 
Multinational corporations 
are represented in a very 
interesting way — there is 
a phone installer from Bell 
Canada, a truck driver from 
Rockwell, a maintenance 
engineer and an assembly- 
line worker from General 
Motors, and a Chemical 
Union vice-president who 
worked for Shell. Plus sev- 
eral steelworkers, a mill- 


women’s clinic, a Workers 
Compensation claims ad- 
judicator, a union negotia- 
tor, a psychiatric nurse, 
and the executive director 
of Meals on Wheels. 


Julien Le Bourdais 


As the leader of 
the New Demo- 
cratic Party in 
Ontario, Bob Rae, 
42, became Pro- 
vincial Premier 
after his party’s 
victory last year. 
Of the 73 NDP 
members elected 
to the legislature, 
Rae is one of only 
a handful with a 
traditional politi- 
cian’s resume — 
son of a career 
diplomat; law 
degree; Rhodes 
scholar — but he 
also worked in a 
legal aid clinic 
and for the United 
Steelworkers of 
America. 


very much in touch with the 
people who are the backbone 
of the party. 


HR: How much of the success 
would you say was due to organ- 
ization and how much due to the 
party’s positions on the issues? 


JD: It was a combination. Clear- 
ly, we were the happy recipients 
of the backlash against the fed- 
eral government's policies, and 
everything that they stood for, 
so that didn’t help the provin- 
cial Progressive Conservative 
Party. We were also the recipi- 
ents of the unhappiness with 
what was perceived to be an ar- 
rogance on the part of the ruling 
Liberal Party in Ontario, so we 


had that going for us as well. 
But I also think it was the fact 
that our platform spoke to what 
was important in people’s lives 
at this particular moment in 
time, combined with a campaign 
that was run very smoothly. 


HR: It costs enormous amounts 
of money to run for political of- 
fice in the United States, which 
limits who does run. How is 
campaign financing done in 
Canada? 

DA: Very differently. There are 
very strict limits. 


JD: There are regulations that 
have been agreed to by all parties 
about how much money can be 
spent. It’s a formula based on 


the number of voters in each 
riding [political district]. On top 
of that, in the NDP we set limits 
on the amount of money that 
can be spent in nomination cam- 
paigns. We set a limit of $5,000, 
so that anybody who wants to 
be the candidate in a particular 
riding in a contested nomination 
can't spend more than $5,000. 
And if there is a contested nom- 
ination, we make the attempt to 
have at least one of the candi- 
dates be someone from one of 
the target groups, either a visible 
minority or a woman or a native 
person or someone who's dis- 
abled. We also provide for our 
target-group candidates a sum of 
money to help them during the 
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election process; not a huge sum, 
but it helps to cover the costs of 
baby-sitters or, in some cases, 

it was used to buy clothes and 
other things like that. 


HR: How much did the NDP 
spend on its Ontario campaign? 


JD: The limit that we could spend 
was just over two million dol- 
lars, and we spent just under 
two million. 


HR: Political parties in the United 
States tend to be boring and un- 
appealing to many people, espe- 
cially on the local level — it’s 
hard to get people to go to meet- 
ings. What things does the NDP 
do to make the nuts-and-bolts 
part of electoral politics inter- 
esting enough to party members 
to get them out to meet and 

out to vote? 


JD: We have the same problems 
in terms of meetings. 


DA: We don't think we do 
enough. Some of the old things 
we did don't necessarily work as 
well, especially in large urban 
centers like Toronto or Ottawa 
or Hamilton, where you've got 
all this big-city stuff going on 
and it’s harder and harder to get 
people to attend meetings in the 
evenings like they used to do. 
We try to make sure that people 
have a serious opportunity to 
affect the policies of the party. 


JD: We have a structure where 
we bring together our party ac- 
tivists on a quarterly basis. That 
helps. At those meetings the lead- 
er, who's now also the Premier, 
makes a speech and then the 
press are asked to leave and we 
go into a closed-door session and 
there’s a chance for dialogue 
between those party activists 
and the leader. People know 

that our caucus for the most part 
is morally bound to stay within 
the broad parameters of party 
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policy. Because they have a real 
say in how things are run, there 
tends to be more interest. 


HR: Do you have any strategies 
aimed specifically at countering 
voter indifference? 


DA: I think that’s a process of 
muking politics relevant to peo- 
ple, of reducing the cynicism 
that people feel. 


JD: Involvement is the key. The 
more you can involve people 
right from the very beginning 
of the process, the more owner- 
ship people are going to take, 
and the more they’re going to 
want to be involved. 


HR: What does the NDP do 
to attract women voters? Do 
women play a large role in 
the party? 


JD: In Ontario we have a rule ot 
gender parity within the party. 
In this election, the party pres- 
ident was a woman, the provin- 
cial secretary — which is the 
elected full-time position that 
runs the party on a day-to-day 
basis — was a woman, and I was 
the chair of the election planning 
process. We had a lot of visibi- 
lity. Women are attracted to our 
party because it seriously ad- 
dresses the issues that are impor- 
tant to us. We haven't backed 
away from taking the proper 
stand on tough issues like abor- 
tion. We're pro-choice and have 
been for many years, and we're 
out in front on issues like day- 
care. At party functions we 
provide childcare. 


DA: The eleven women cabinet 
ministers we appointed out of 
twenty-six positions is a record, 
not just in this province, but in 
any part of Canada. And we 
elected thirty-one women out 
of the seventy-three seats we 
won. The proof is in the pud- 
ding for women voters, as it is 


for all voters. If we deliver on 
the policies that are relevant 
to them they will reward us 
or punish us accordingly. 


HR: Is the NDP primarily a 
party that represents organized 
labor? 


JD: No. It certainly has a large 
base of support among organized 
labor, but we also represent the 
broad multicultural mix that is 
Ontario. We've done a lot of 
work, like establishing ethnic 
advisory committees. We have 
about half a dozen of them — 
Italian, Portuguese, Chinese — 
just to name a few off the top 
of my head. 


HR: What tools or techniques 
has your party used to increase 
its membership? 


DA: One of the ways that we 

do that is by getting in touch 
with the people who voted for 
us in the last election and set- 
ting up appointments with them, 
doing mail campaigns to them, 
and seeking their membership. 


JD: Direct mail is the easiest, 
although I’m not sure that it has 
the same payback. But there's 
nothing that beats one-on-one 
contact. Particularly from some- 
one whom the person who's being 
contacted knows and respects. 
You can’t beat that. The other 
thing we try to do when we reg- 
ister new members is to sign them 
on to what we call preauthorized 
checks. We would rather get a 
little bit each month and have 

it coming directly from their 
bank account than get the same 
amount of money in a lump 

sum once a year. 


HR: How do you set that up? 


JD: The banks will do that in 
Canada. A person agrees on the 
amount to be taken out of their 
account each month and depos- 
ited to the Party’s account. There 
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OU’VE GOT TO FIND OUT what you can say and do 
that’s relevant to the people. By that I don’t mean throw- 


ing your principles and values out the window and chasing 


votes, because frankly that catches up. People voted for the NDP 


because it had a sense of where it wanted to be, had a vision and a 


coherent set of policies that were relevant to the times. 


are forms that you fill out and 
you send in a sample check and 
then the banks take care of it. 


HR: We hear a lot in the U.S. 
about the Green Party in Ger- 
many, which recently lost all 

of its seats in the new German 
Parliament. One of the reasons 
given for the defeat was that 
many of the issues first raised 
by the Greens have been success- 
fully co-opted by the larger par- 
ties. Has co-optation of issues 
been a problem for the NDP? 


JD: Ever since we began. But 
what tends to happen is that the 
other parties don’t co-opt all of 
an issue. The tendency has been 
to take enough just to satisfy the 
lowest common denominator. 
But it’s not working any more. 
People here are much more cyni- 
cal about politicians and things 
like that. 


HR: How does a longtime mi- 
nority party like the NDP avoid . 
seeing itself as a perpetual under- 
dog and having that view become 
a self-fulfilling prophecy? 


JD: Although our caucus was 
small, we were the official op- 
position in Ontario going into 


this election. When you're the of- 
ficial opposition you've only got 
one place to run for and that’s 
the government. That’s what we 
did — everything from having 
the leader dress in such a way 
that he looked like a premier, to 
running a very professional cam- 
paign and having our leader’s 
tour run very professionally and 
having it work very smoothly, 
all of which gives the impression 
of a party that’s in control and 
knows what it’s doing, and looks 
like a winner. 


DA: You've got to find out what 
you can say and do that’s relevant 
to the people. By that I don't 
mean throwing your principles 
and values out the window and 
chasing votes, because frankly 
that catches up. People voted for 
the NDP because it had a sense 
of where it wanted to be, had a 
vision and a coherent set of pol- 
icies that were relevant to the 
times. We are also a break with 
the past. There was less genetic 
voting — “I’m voting for a party 
because my father did and my 
grandfather did and his grand- 
father did.” People are being 
more consumer oriented when 


it comes to voting, and I think 
that’s a very healthy thing. 


HR: If you were to give some 
free advice to U.S. citizens about 
the system of electoral politics 
as it is practiced in the United 
States, what would that be? 


JD: You've got to find a way to 
make political office accessible to 
more people. You've got to get 
your arms around the costs. If 
only the rich and powerful can 
run for office, then the parties 
tend to represent only very small 
groups. That's the biggest task. 


HR: How would you propose 
doing that? 


JD: For a start, put controls over 
the amount of money that can 
be spent in primaries. Then the 
parties have got to find ways of 
assisting those people who have 
been excluded for so long and 
help them to attain nomination. 


DA: Whether it’s Ontario or 
California or West Germany, 
don’t underestimate the people, 
their connection to issues and 
the ways you can make issues 
relevant to them in their daily 
lives. = 
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Mobandas K. Gandhi, Martin Luther King, and. . . Wavy Gravy? Don't laugh. Or maybe laugb- 
ing is appropriate. When the history of nonviolent political action is written, be deserves at least a 
footnote, for reminding us that bumor is a political lubricant, particularly in volatile confrontations. 
Wavy, nee Hugh Romney, is best known as the inspirational leader of the Hog Farm (the long-lived 
quasipolitical commune) who first came to national attention as the fun-loving ‘‘Please Chief'’ at 
Woodstock (be condoned the use of cream pies and seltzer bottles for crowd control). Mr. Gravy fur- 
nishes new insights to those who believe levity is not out of place in democratic dissent. 


The following piece is excerpted from Gravy’'s forthcoming book, Something Good for a Change. 
—Howard Rheingold 


Makes Wavy 
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Sarah Satterlee 


HERE I WAS, smack 
in the middle of 100 
kids. My wife and I 
co-direct Camp Win- 
narainbow, a Circus and Perform- 
ing Arts summer camp five miles 
north of Laytonville, California. 
The kids were about to embark on 
their morning warm-ups when my 
wife leaned out the office window 
and made the now-historic holler, 
‘Dear, the B.C.A. just called, 
and they want you to run for 
city council.’’ 


B.C.A. stands for Berkeley Citizens 
Action, an organization slightly to 
the left of center in the Berkeley 
political spectrum. The B.C.A. had 
done a lot of great stuff over the 
years along the lines of rent con- 
trol, excellent ecological guidelines, 
humane human services, and a deep 
cahoots with Ron Dellums, whom 
I consider the conscience of the 
United States Congress. 


“Tell them I'll do it if I can run 
as a clown,’ I replied as I set off 
to teach my morning improv class. 


Jahanara relayed my reply to the 
B.C.A. co-chair, Russell Bass. Jah 
asked if they were ready to endorse 
an avowed anarcnist, pot-smoking, 
hippie clown. Three days later Rus- 
sell arrived at Camp Winnarainbow; 
we filled out a forest of forms and 
drafted my election statement. 


BY WAVY GRAVY 


Time passed, camp continued, and 
it was like it never was . . . except 
for extremely existential phone calls 
with the City Clerk as to whether I 
would be listed on the ballot as: 1) 
Hugh Romney, 2) Hugh Romney/or 
aka Wavy Gravy, 3) Hugh ‘‘Wavy 
Gravy’’ Romney, or (my choice) 4) 
Wavy Gravy. This was a bit of an 
issue as my given name was un- 
known except to counterculture 
trivia buffs; so the calls continued 
till Wavy got first billing. 


Our poly-tickle meetings took place 
at the home of Mark and Nancy 
Gorrel. Mark had run for the council 
seat for District Five in the previous 
election. He was extremely quali- 
fied and he was creamed three-to- 
one by Shirley Dean. My worthy 
opponent, Ms. Dean, has been a 
council member for 12 of the last’ 
16 years and a citizen of my district 
for three decades. District Five in- 
cludes a few scant blocks on the 
flats, then soars majestically to the 
crest of the Berkeley hills. Rare air 
and big bucks . . . and they want 

to keep it that way. I don’t stand 

a chance. 


I forget if 1 was bummed by this 
fact, relieved, or a little of both. I 
saw Clearly why B.C.A. wanted me 
to run against Shirley Dean. They 
had tried the regular channels, and 
were wiped out. Why not a clown 
with high name recognition? A 
chance to shake up Shirley and 
have a little fun. 


eee ee ee 


By the end of the first meeting our 
team was in place. I had a campaign 
manager, Pat McClintock, with deep 
tracks in Berkeley politics. Dr. Larry 
Brilliant (Doc Soup) became cam- 
paign fundraiser. He provided the 
necessary dead presidents to grease 
the campaign trail. Also on the 
Gravy train were Winnarainbow 
alumni Mark Portman and Sarah 
Satterlee, and treasurer Spencer 
Koffman. I'd never had a treasurer 
before. 


The next day we ordered hundreds 
of red rubber noses to give out in 
exchange for campaign contribu- 
tions, and the slogans wrote them- 
selves: ‘‘PICK YOUR NOSE,” “‘JUST 
SAY NOsE,’’ etc. I pasted up and 
printed our first flyer. Its headline, 
‘Let's ELEcT A REAL CLOWN FoR 
A CHANGE,’ was a real attention 
grabber, above a photo of yours 
truly in full clown regalia. Under- 
neath, I put my full election state- 
ment and a plea for fun, funds, 
and volunteers. To bottom things 
off, in bold-face type: MR. GRAVY 
Has A TWENTY-YEAR COMMITMENT 
To HUMANITARIAN AND ECOLOG- 
ICAL CAUSES. WE SUSPECT THAT 
SHIRLEY DEAN HASN'T BEEN TO 
JAIL ONCE.” 


Our buzzwords and sound bites 
were both vibrated and bitten. First 
the Bay Area newspapers, then 

the FM jocks started chatting 

up the campaign. 

At the same time, we were getting 
pressure from the straight Left to 
tone down the fun and play up my 
SERIOUS side. It was suggested that 
I drop this clown thing altogether. 
Russell Bass of the B.C.A. agreed. I 


ese 8 


Run: A Poly-tickle Memoir 
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decided then and there to run as an 
independent. That way people and 
organizations could endorse me — 
but not have to wear my nose. 


To let the people know there was life 
beyond Shirley Dean, we decided 
to focus on voter registration; each 
day I set up my card table some- 
where in the district, signed people 
up, and passed out noses. 


Through my friend at Channel 7, 
Michael Vosse, we set up an ABC- 
affiliate interview at my voter regis- 
tration table, and political publicist 
Rachael Richmond got me a major 
interview with the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


On October 3, I had my first inter- 
view with Ron Dellums’ staff to 
discuss the possibility of endorse- 
ment by the congressman. Most of 
the staffers were familiar with my 
use of humor and satire to evoke 
political change. It took two meet- 
ings and a lot of soul-searching 

to win the Dellums staff. 


I got endorsed by Ram Dass, the 
meditator, and Rusty Schweickart, 
the astronaut. From innerspace to 


BERKELEY 
CITY COUNCIL 
mDISTRICT S 


Wavy’s campaign poster started out as 
a large (6x6 ft.) painting by Ruby Lee; 
it then announced his 50th birthday 
party, with performers’ names where 
the type is now. 


outerspace, I covered the waterfront. 
Rachael set up a slew of interviews 
— including Jane Gross of The New 
York Times. 


I did almost all my interviews atop 
Indian Rock . . . which is just that: 
a giant rock, once frequented by in- 
digenous people . . . smack in the 
middle of my district. The view is 
spectacular. Not only can you get a 
good grasp on the whereabouts of 
my constituency, but of everybody 


else in the Bay Area. I wanted to 
project my sense of the intercon- 
nectedness that goes out far beyond 
the borders of District Five. I spoke 
sincerely of my commitment toward 
helping the homeless, not only in 
Berkeley, but nationally, and over 
many years. The Press all wanted 

to talk about Woodstock. 


‘Most of the reporters were aware 


that I was not completely without 
political portfolio, having run a pig 
for the presidency in 1968. In 1972 
we ran a rock for that high office, 
with a roll for vice president. Then 
along came Nobody, and Nobody 
is still perfect. From 1976 to the 
present, I’ve continued to work for 
Nobody (cuz Nobody is in Wash- 
ington working for me). 


I do spoof presidential politics, but 
(quoting The New York Times quoting 
me), ‘‘Grass-roots representational 
politics is another thing. It’s sacred. 
Not only would I be compelled to 
show up at every meeting. I'd be 
compelled to do a very good job.”’ 


The Times ran a quarter-page article 
on October 18. (They called me *‘an 
endearing longshot.’’) Suddenly I 
was everywhere. | got a call from 

a friend-who heard about it on a 
country & western station in Ne- 
braska. It was.out of control. 


Two weeks before the election we 


Wavy with part of the 
Gravy 90 Campaign Com- 
mittee. (Left to right: 
Rachael Richmond, Pat 
McClintock, Eileen Hoyt, 
Larry Brilliant, Barbara 
Cromarty, Sarah Satterlee, 
Eric Taylor.) 
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finally produced our legendary lawn 
signs. Designed by R. We Really, 
leading exponent of ART CAN BE 
FUN, the flamingo factory was a 
wonder to behold. Mr. Really and 
countless campaign coworkers spat 
out hot-pink flamingos that would 
vanish like hotcakes later that night. 


October 23: endless European in- 
terviews, first The Economist, then 
The Observer, then (would you be- 
lieve) German radio. Relentless 
German radio. While I was having 
those last remaining strands of san- 
ity siphoned off, the Wavy Gravy 
Political Machine marched on. 


Pat pulled together a major mailing 
using postcard reductions of my 
birthday poster, politically abridged 
and in full color. On the flip side 
was my election statement and an 
invite to my Ice Cream Social at 
Live Oak Park on Sunday, the 28th. 


EN KESEY had called 
and signified he'd show 
up on Halloween with 
Son of Further and the 
whole shootin’ match to help me 
campaign for City Council. I knew 
he had a couple of book fairs in the 
area, you understand, so I asked 
what I could do to help him plug 
his new books. He said not to 
mention them at all... 


But would he show up? Never trust 
a prankster. | must prepare for any 
eventuality. Rachael Richmond 
jumped on this one with reckless 
abandon. Invitations went out to 
every piece of print and electric 
media on the hemisphere: COME 
AND RIDE THE GRAVY TRAIN. A 
HISTORICAL REUNION . . . like the 
campaign trains of yore. She in- 
voked Roosevelt, Kennedy, and 
the Grateful Dead. 


The press didn’t need much per- 
suading, and Kesey & Co. showed 
up ON TIME. | immediately went 
into deep shock and the rest of the 
afternoon was a bit of a blur. 


While I waxed psychedelic with Mr. 
K. from atop Further II, Rachael 


started packing the press into an as- 
sortment of vehicles. We wobbled our 
way out into the afternoon traffic. 
Motorists pulled over and stared as 
we pitched anchor at Peet's Coffee, 
Black Oak Books, and the Juice Bar 
Collective. Get out and press flesh. 


A few fast photo ops and we're down 
the road again, this time stopping 
at Pegasus Books and the headwaters 


of Solano Avenue. Then into the 
Solano Tunnel and a near-decapita- 
tion, then left on Spruce and into 
Shirley Dean country. 


All the while the P.A. was blasting 
‘“Hit The Road Jack,’’ and we be 
singin along with Ray. We be shakin 
our rattles, our booties, and the 
surrounding populace, who stared 
dumbfounded out the picture win- 
dows of their million-dollar homes 
at this full-scale invasion of their 
avenues. The bus had to shift down 


Me VW ES 


‘ The return of Further: the Pranksters hit Berkeley 
20 years after their culture-crunching run across 


America. 
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into compound low to accommodate 
the climb up, up, up, into the Ber- 
keley Hills. Further II's engine was 
heating up dangerously. It became 
necessary to abort my somewhat 
misguided plot to pretend to dose 
the Berkeley water supply, which 
lies at the top of the hill. 


I must say, I enjoyed hearing Kesey 
say all those nice things about me 
to the assembled media. Without 
Clown White, I'm still not blush- 
proof, even on the evening news. 
We got major time on all the locals, 
and seven solid minutes of CNN. 


But the all-time media thrill for me 
was to end up in LIVING COLOR on 
the BUS with KESEY on the FRONT 
PAGE of the San Francisco Examiner. 
Kesey must of cut loose a real hoot- 
er cuz I am frozen forever in total 
comic crack-up. What an honor it 
was to spend Friday the Ist peeping 
out of a thousand newspaper vend- 
ing boxes . . . peering through the 
Plexiglas and filling all who look 
back with the possibility that this 
campaigning stuff could be FUN! 
That day we painted some real rain- 
bows on an otherwise gray political 
landscape. 


Pat squeezed in one last mass mail- 
ing, containing the Times article and 
other tidbits, ie: endorsements by 


Ron Dellums, the East Bay Greens, © 


the Berkeley City Workers, Berkeley 
Citizens Union and the League of 
Conservation Voters. (We reprinted 
one from the Bay Guardian which 
included the ‘‘F’’ word, a first for 
campaign literature. My endorse- 
ment included a line from my inter- 
view, ‘‘If anyone is going to fuck 
with rent control they're going to 
have to go over the top of me.’’ I 
can't believe I actually said that.) 


My campaign’s next gift to Berkeley 
politics was my Ice Cream Social, 
an afternoon of rock and roll, short 
speeches, and free Ben & Jerry’s ice 
cream, on the last Sunday before 
election day. It went off as good as 
it gets. From noon till dusk by the 
peace wall in Martin Luther King, 
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Jr., Park, just across the street from 
the old City Hall. Sunshine, sweet 
music, booths for good causes like 
Forests Forever, Big Green, Recycl- 
ing, Rent Control, better schools, 
etc. This was a real community/ 
family event, with special focus on 
the kids. We had juggling work- 
shops, face painting, and a whole 
lotta clowns. It was an ideal non- 
threatening afternoon for local 
folks to come and check me out. 
Pat brought in a medicine woman 
to bless the day and I talked about 
how I would like to introduce stuff 
like aikido and circus skills into the 
public schools. I had stated earlier 
that I would throw a pie in the face 
of any politician who went over five 
minutes. To show I meant business, 
I displayed two chocolate creams 
stage left. This was an extremely ef- 
fective method of keeping things 
moving along, and I plan to in- 
stitute it often in my daily life. 


The next morning was the ‘‘Great 
Debate’’ at 7 A.M. on Pacifica Radio, 


KPFA, with Chris Welsh moderating. 


The clowndidate 
in deep merriment 
with old-time 
coconspirator 

Ken Kesey. 


Shirley showed up with her hus- 
band, Dan, who is a student advisor 
in the Berkeley school system. | 
brought both my noses and a kazoo 
for back-up. Shirley was focused 
like a laser. She said she wanted to 
FIX Berkeley, as if the city were a 
giant cat. Potholes, sewers, and 
speeders are Shirley's main slice. I 
suggested she think of those pot- 
holes as reverse speed bumps, and 
spend more money dealing with 
the homeless and the youth . . . 
and...and... you've got to re- 
member it was early for clowns and 
my mind hadn't yet kicked in. 

‘T've got it, I’ve got it! A chicken in 
every pothole. . . that’s it!’ And 
then I considered the legions of 
outraged animal rights activists on 
my case... ‘‘Make that ‘a rubber 
chicken in every pothole.’’’ 


HOLy SHIT! Shirley Dean just 
laughed out loud . . . on the radio. 
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This is another historic moment in 
Berkeley politics. Chris and I are 
struck dumb, but not Shirley! She is 
going on about this rubber chicken 
that was given to her by the B.C.A. 
at a City Council meeting. It was just 
beautiful to watch this extremely 
inhibited woman open up like that. 


In the spirit of the moment Chris 
encouraged Ms. Dean to reach over 
‘‘and give Mr. Gravy’s rubber clown 


nose a little squeak.’ Shirley Dean © 


surrendered to the spontaneity of 
the moment and gave my proboscis 
one hell of a squeeze . . . and THE 
NOSE REFUSED TO SQUEAK and it 
was trauma time on Pacifica. I tried 
it myself and it worked perfectly, 
which didn't help anything. All her 


defenses were back in place and it 
was back to politics as usual. 


Voting was something of a Zen ex- 
ercise. The ballot book was a vol- 
uminous tome on endless bills and 
initiatives. Mine was a doorhanger 
provided by the B.C.A. and featur- 
ing for City Council in District Five, 
ene Hugh ‘Wavy Gravy’’ Romney. 
What a rush it was to plunge into 
the bin of official decision and 

cast a ballot in favor of FUN. 


The rest is History. Shirley Dean 
got well over four thousand votes 
and I got just over two thousand. 
Such a relief! Such a disappoint- 
ment! I knew from the get-go that 
it would take an act of Divine In- 
tervention for me to win this elec- 
tion, but there is a major portion 
of this sentient dude that lives for 


such opportunities. It’s what 
makes Wavy run. 


Sure, I could of done it different . . . 
put my clown in a closet and dressed 
up in straight clothing. I could of 
compromised my essence, and swal- 
lowed my soul. I could stop bull- 
shitting right now! 


What we did was tickle the political 
fancy of a nation bored shitless with 
the usual bill of fare. That tickle 
rippled through Europe and ended 
up on Russian TV, where it was re- 
ported that in the United States of 
America there was a ‘‘just and se- 
rious’’ clown running for public 
office. ‘‘Only in California,’ chort- 
led the commentator. 

But, after all, our fair State has — 
spawned an actor president, a tap- 
dancing congressman, and just the 
other day I read that Sonny Bono's 
running for the United States Senate. 


I may not be out of this yet. = 


How I Became a Clown 


I called Wavy to ask bim bow be became a clown and used my a 
Here it is. 


—Sarabh Satterlee 


nswering machine to record bis answer. 


OU have Gravy 
in your device, 
remembering 
hew I first be- 
came a clown. | was recovering 
from my third spinal fusion 
and these docs read about me 
in the Oakland Trib as some 
kind of social-worker hippie. 
They came by the house and 
said how would I like to come 
and cheer kids up and I thought 
‘‘who's going to cheer me up?”’ 
but ‘‘well, it’s something to 
do.’’ So I said, “Okay, I'll give 
it a shot.'’ On the way out the 
door somebody handed me 


Wavy demonstrating prin- 
ciples of levity as applied 
to nonviolent protest. 
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this red rubber nose. Then 
somebody saw me with the big 
rubber nose and gave me this 
big funny baggy suit. Then this 
clown was retiring from Ring- 
ling Brothers and I ended up 
with these giant shoes and 
starting to put on makeup 

and colors. 


One day I had to go to a poli- 
tical demonstration at People’s 
Park and | didn’t have time to 
change my clothes or take my 
makeup off. I just shot down 
there and discovered that the 
police did not want to hit me 
any more. Clowns are safe. | 
think we should all repeat that. 
Clowns are safe. You don’t hear 
a bunch of bad guys getting 
together [low growl] ‘‘hey, I'm 
bored, let's go kill a clown.’’ 
Clowns are safe. My favorite 
definition of a clown is ‘‘a 
clown is a poet who's also 

an orangutan.’ 


Excerpts from Something 
Good for a Change by Wavy 
Gravy, forthcoming from St. 
Martin's Press in Fall 1991: 


Here is a shot of me in one of 
my many Santa Claus incarna- 
tions. Santa entered my adult 
life as a vision that had nothing 
to do with sugarplums, or 
Christmas for that matter. The 
year was 1980 and a phalanx of 
Santas came cascading across 
my frontal lobe. A phalanx of 
Santa Clauses. What a weapon 
in the arsenal of civil disobe- 
dience. In my mind's eye I saw 
them in action at the Lawrence 
Livermore Weapons Laboratory. 
Then on the six o'clock even- 
ing news of my imagination I 
watched the police and the 
Santas’ standoff, cuz no cop 
could club a Santa on TV. 
Santa was safe! 


I scored my first Santa suit at 
a Pay and Save on the outskirts 
of Oakland, CA. I stuck it in 
the closet and waited for the 
rest of the Phalanx. It was 
summer when | finally got it 
that I was it. John Q. Phalanx 
— army of one. All dressed 

up and nowhere to go. 


No nukes, ho ho ho. 
Wavy Claus before 
and after the ‘‘Santa 
Bust’’ at antinuclear 
protest, Lawrence 
Livermore National 
Laboratory. 


Enter, the Abalone Alliance. [ 
enlisted in The Mutant Sponges, 
which was the name of my af- 
finity group. The alliance was 
mace up of hundreds of such 
groups, scattered throughout 
the state. We were pledged to 
commit acts of nonviolent civil 
disobedience against the start 
of the Diablo Canyon nuclear 
power plant just outside San 
Luis Obispo . . . on the Ho- 
gosa earthquake fault. Just 

the cause for Mr. Claus. 


I decided to conceal my Santa 
suit until the moment of ar- 
rest. Wear it under my US 
Navy, bright green, catapult 
jumpsuit, designed for aircraft 
carrier crew, with lots of velcro 
instead of zippers. | could turn 
into Santa in a second. Just hit 
the velcro and jingle my bells. 
And it did come to pass that 
me and the Sponges did scale 
the barbed wire fence in one 
of the early waves. We linked 
arms and marched along the 
narrow asphalt avenue that led 
up to Diablo proper. Enter, the 
phalanx of fuzz. As soon as 
we saw them we sat down and 
started singing ‘‘We shall not, 
we shall not be moved.’’ The 
police had other ideas. As they 
read us the order to disperse 

I noticed they were filming 

the action. Making a training 
aid to show to other police. I 
couldn't believe my good for- 
tune. | looked my arresting of- 
ficers in the eye. They reached 
out to cuff and catalogue me 
when | hit the velcro and turned 
into Ole St. Nick!!! ‘‘Don't 
mess with me, you ‘Il get nothing 
in your sox!!!"". . . and have 
militant elves that will go for 
your kneecaps. 


These cops just bit their lips 
and carried on. They seemed 
to hardly notice. It wasn’t until 
I heard a fellow prisoner re- 
enact his bust . . . and quote 
the cops: ‘‘Don’t mess with us, 
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we busted Santa Claus.’’ That 
made me feel redeemed. . . . 
They locked up all the men in 
the Questa College gymnasium 
and we turned it into the Uni- 
versity of the Cosmos. There 
were classes in Ghandian the- 
ory, nonviolent training of 
trainers, and juggling, not to 
mention yoga and basketball; 
in the evening I would slip on 
my paper whiskers and MC the 
talent show. We always kicked 
off with a couple of choruses 
of Jingle Bells. (This was in the 
middle of August, mind you. 

If I did it in December it 
wouldn't be weird.) . . . 


I finally got to live out my fan- 
tasy as a phalanx of one Santa 
at the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory, then on the tracks 
of the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station — the same tracks that 
claimed the legs of beautiful 
Brian Willson the year before. 

I had the honor of being ar- 
rested on the spot where the 
train had refused to stop. It 
wasn't the train or the tracks 
that must bear that awful blame, 
but the engineer who only fol- 
lowed orders, the commander 
who gave them, and this coun- 
try that could condone such a 
trainwreck of the heart. As this 
cop closed his handcuffs on 
the wrists of Mr. Claus, a pho- 
tographer from Associated 
Press froze us forever in the 
national media. 


It was a minor bust and I was 
out in plenty of time to revisit 
the tracks that Christmas morn- 
ing. The occasion was the pres- 
entation to Brian Willson of 

his new artificial legs by Santa 
Claus. That's me!!! This was 
the Wavy Gravy perk of a life- 
time and | even had my own 
elf who doubled as rigger for 
the prosthesis. It was a major 
media event for our side. I 
blubbered my ‘‘Ho, Ho, Hos’’ 
for the cameras and left the in- 
stallation procedure to the elf. 
Off with the old and before the 
new could go on, we all cringed 


with horror at the sight of his 
hideous stumps. Then Brian 
Willson blew our hearts and 
minds as he showed the press 
how he changed his stumps 
into balding little puppets for 
his kids. He de-horrorfied the 
horror, and helped to heal us 
all. Forget water into wine. 
This man maintains his sense 
of humor in the very heart 

of hell. 


I love to go to jail with Brian 
Willson. Last time I was dressed 
as the Easter bunny. | had my 
big sign that says, MUTANT 
BUNNIES FOR PEACE. SAVE 
THE HUMANS. As an accessory 
on a tiny chain, I always wear 
this human foot for luck. 


that one of mine?"’ inquired 
Mr. Willson, adjusting his St. 
Louis Cardinals cap to accom- 
modate the halo. 


I knew at that moment that 
there is hope for us all in the 
real alchemy of life: turning 
shit into fun. 


Excerpts from Old Feathers 
— New Bird (Relix Records 
audiocassette) by Wavy Gravy, 
1987; available for $14 post- 
paid from Hog Callings, 1301 
Henry Street, Berkeley, 

CA 94709. 


FLEW into Chi- 
cago around 
1968 to do a 
benefit for the 
Chicago Eight. 
I was wearing a World War I 
jumpsuit with an aviator hat 
and a coupla of peace signs 
for eyes and a duck beak that 
squeaked. And these Chicago 
police dove on my clown ass 
and they wanted to see some 
kind of ID. The only thing I 
had was a picture of me from 
the San Francisco Chronicle, 
dressed as a hamburger. They 
started to laugh. All this dust 
came off their heads, because 
they hadn't done it in a while. 
They wanted to take me down- 
town — not to bust me but to 
show me to the other cops. But 
I wiggled my way out of that 
and went into a practical-joke 
store and got a three-foot in- 


flatable plastic banana and 
blew it up and started walking 
across Chicago. 


Along comes this police car. It 
stops. ‘What are you doing?”’ 


‘I’m walking my banana, 
officer.” 


They slump down in the seat 
and drive off. They don’t want 
to ask questions. Good, sound 
advice: You ever go to Chicago, 
bring a three-foot inflatable 
banana. 


We had these tremendous ral- 
lies for Nobody for President. 
.. . We use these wind-up, 
clicking, plastic teeth as a rep- 
resentative for Nobody. It’s 
always wonderful to see the TV 
camera people pushing each 
other to get better shots of these 
clicking teeth. My favorite No- 
body story took place in 1976 
in Kansas City, the site of the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion. My friend John Bryant 
gave me a laminated press pass. 
So I slid off my clown gear, put 
on a three-piece suit, which I 
usually reserve for Halloween, 
and slipped into the world press 


booth and started typing press 


releases for Nobody and giving 
them to the world press. 


I'm spotted by this plainclothes 
Kansas City cop who calls the 
FBI and the Secret Service. 
They circumnavigate my clown 
ass, thrust me into a Lenny 
Bruce curtain call, and start 
patting me down. They feel 
this bulge in my pocket. FBI 
agent says, ‘‘Is that a gun?’’ He 
whips it out, and these plastic 
teeth start clicking in his hand. 
I say, ‘‘Quiet! Our leader is 
speaking!"’ He gives me back 
the teeth and says, ‘‘Get out 

of here. You're too weird 

to arrest.” 


Save the whales! It’s 
so heavy, it’s light. 
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As our population ages and 
our health care system con- 
tinues to deteriorate, it is 
becoming clear that we are 
heading for a crisis. A few 
groups of people are at- 
tempting to find their 

own solutions. 


Gareth Branwyn (“Zine 
Views,”” WER #68) intro- 
duces us to Patch Adams 
and the Gesundheit In- 
stitute, an idea whose time 
might come sooner than 
we think. 


Gesundheit Institute’s mail- 
ing address is 2630 Robert 
Walker Place, Arlington, VA 
22207 (703/525-8169). 
—Howard Rheingold 
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BY GARETH BRANWYN 


Community 
Mattered 


The “Back” Story 
In 1976, I wanted to kill myself. I had 
received the latest in a series of depress- 
ing health diagnoses. This time they 
were sure I had ankylosing spondylitis, 
a form of arthritis that affects the spine 
and all the major joints of the body — 
fight to remain upright,’ as one 
patient pamphlet so melodramatically 
put it. A friend of mine who was acting 
as a sort of health counselor became so 
concerned with my continuous mum- 
blings about suicide that he decided 

to call a strange doctor he had heard 
about. ‘‘He’s a doctor who lives in a 
commune and doesn’t charge money — 
and he’s ‘good’ with suicide,’ I was 
told. After several phone calls to Dr. 
Hunter Adams (‘‘I LOVE communes!,’’ 
he blasted into the phone, when he found 
out that I lived in one, too) a visit was 
arranged. I spent one week with Patch 
(as he prefers to be called) in his health 
care community, and the experience 
changed my life. Actually, I arrived home 
physically worse off than I had been be- 
fore. I had spent the entire week party- 
ing, going to concerts, staying up late in 
passionate discussions about health, 
community, insanity, and rock and roll. 
I managed to completely violate the 
rather strict regimen my health coun- 
selor had put me on. But what I got was 
more helpful than any of the drugs I had 


Gesundheit Institute is a grand, crazy 


Gesundheit Institute 


been prescribed or any of the new-age 
therapies I was cycling through. In my 
time with Patch, I learned to take re- 
sponsibility for myself and how to “‘le- 
verage’’ my situation, however apparently 
hopeless, to its full advantage. I learned 
that passion for life and a full indulgence 
in it were powerful ‘‘drugs’’ that could 
take me away from my physical pain. An 
example: one day Patch and I were sitting 
at the edge of a field watching the sun 
set. It was one of those ‘‘living techni- 
color’ sunsets and we were both being 
awed by its beauty. After a few minutes 
Patch turned to me and said, ‘‘Do you 
have arthritis while you’re watching 
this?’’ The question absolutely floored 
me. No, come to think of it, I didn’t. 
‘‘Then all you have to do is increase the 
number of experiences like this, so that 
you don’t have arthritis more often,’ 

was his response. This simple lesson 
has proved to be absolutely crucial to 

my continued health. And the exper- 
iences of my short stay with Patch and 
company helped me to overcome my af- 
fliction to such an extent that, in 1981, 

I decided to join their efforts to build 

a new hospital based on their earlier 
living experiment. 


So What Is It? 
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Lynda Edquist 


collective dream that a loosely knit 
group of people has been having since 
the early seventies. It is our desire to 
build a model health care community 
that ‘‘puts its commitment where its 
mouth is.’’ We think we can provide a 
model that addresses the major prob- 
lems in health care delivery such as the 
astronomical cost of care, malpractice 
insurance, third-party insurance and 
doctor-patient dissatisfaction. We'd like 
to be given the opportunity to prove our- 
selves right or wrong. Our experiment 
started in 1971, when several young health 
professionals and other service-oriented 
people rented a home in northern Vir- 
ginia and started an open-door policy. 
The desire was to create a space where 
peopie could come 24 hours a day, for 
any reason, free of charge. The group 
decided not to charge for their services 
because they wanted to see what would 
happen if they took the most expensive 
thing in America (health care) and gave 
it away for free. They wanted to create a 
community spirit that fostered ‘‘mutual 
interdependence’’ with each person 
sharing skills with the rest of the group. 
The idea for the health facility was that 
those who used it would support it as 
they were able. The group also wanted 
to take a radical stand against malprac- 
tice insurance and third-party insurance 
reimbursement, two dinosaurs of modern 
medicine that put doctor-patient trust in 
jeopardy and drive up the cost of health 
care beyond human means. The doctors 


refused to carry malpractice insurance 
because they did not want to practice 
out of fear. 


In the early days, many people came just 
because it was a fun, zany place to be, 
others because they were physically, 
mentally or spiritually sick. Lots of peo- 
ple just needed a retreat from their hectic 
twentieth-century lifestyle. The com- 
munity grew larger and eventually moved 
to a small farm. The new location on 14 
acres in Fairfax, Virginia, allowed the 
experiment to expand to include garden- 
ing, animal husbandry, arts, theater, and 
gatherings for the surrounding commu- 
nity. In 1980, after moving to an even 
larger farm in the West Virginia pan- 
handle, several members of the group 
decided that they were burned out on 
the continuous stream of visitors and 
sick people, which, over the years, had 
totaled in the thousands (people were 
now coming from all over the US and, 
increasingly, from all over the world). 
They wanted to cut back on (or at least 
regulate) these visitors. Patch, one of the 
main founders of the group, and several 
other members felt that this change in 
direction was unacceptable and decided 
to start all over again. Thus the current — 
Gesundheit Institute was born. 


A Model Health Care Community 


Gesundheit currently owns 310 acres 

in Pocahontas County, West Virginia, 
where new facilities are currently under 
construction. We plan on keeping the 


in mountains of 
southeastern 
West Virginia 
(kitchen, bed- 
rooms, compost- 
ing toilet, solar 
greenhouse, 
communal 
meeting space). 


What Are 


We Building? 


The Gesundheit site is on 310 


acres of wild and wooly moun- 


tain land in southeastern West 
Virginia. It has 20 acres of bot- 
tomland for agriculture and 
development, several caves, 
springs, a waterfall, and plenty 
of steep hardwood forest. We 
have one 6,000-square-foot 


workshop completed; during 


construction, it will be used to 
fabricate parts for the remaining 
buildings, and afterwards, it will 
serve as a woodworking and 
craft shop. Eventually it will be 
joined in its courtyard area by 

a mechanic’s shop, a forge, a 


metal shop, and a ceramics 


studio. The main facility will 
be 60,000 square feet and will 
include living quarters, kitchen/ 
dining facilities, an outpatient 
clinic and a theatre. Sellers and 
Company, Architects, from War- 
ren, Vermont, are designing the 
facility and William Maclay, Ar- 
chitects and Planners, also from 
Warren, are in charge of land 
use planning. We have put to- 
gether a comprehensive land 
use plan and have done exten- 


sive studies on how to develop 


our property most productively 
and ecologically. We are cur- 
rently working on the design of 
a 6,000-square-foot building to 
be erected this year. It will serve 
as a kitchen and workers’ bunk- 
house during construction and 
will later be converted into a 
school. A sewage lagoon system 


jsalso on the drawing board. 
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Do-It-Yourself Hospital Design 


During this whole process of tuming dreams into concrete we've 
been studying how other people do it, attempting to learn from 
their successes and failures. We've built a huge library of books, 
resource files, and an international network of correspondents. 
Here are just a few of the resources we've found valuable. Contact 


us if you'd like more. 


Other Experiments 
Planetree, 2040 Webster 
Street, San Francisco, CA 
94115; 415/923-3680. 
Planetree is a national con- 
sumer health organization 
dedicated to helping patients 
and consumers become active 
participants in their health 
and medical care. Begun in 
1978, one of their projects is 
a 13-bed model hospital unit 
at Pacific Presbyterian Medical 
Center in San Francisco. They 
focus patient-centered care 
to humanize, personalize 

and demystify hospital care. 


Shriner's Hospitals, 2900 


Rocky Point Drive, Tampa, FL - 


33607; 813/885-2575. 

The Shriners have 21 hospitals 
that offer free orthopedic and 
burn care for children from 
anywhere in the US and have 
done so since 1922. No third- 
party insurance accepted. 
Deborah Hospital, Trenton 
Road, Brown Mills, Nj 08015; 
609/893-6610. 

Deborah Hospital does not 
charge-for care (does accept 
insurance). Begun 66 years 
ago, Uieborah is supported 
by volunteers and donations. 
They specialize in heart 

and lung disorders of adults 
and children from around 

the world. 


The Berkeley Community 
Health Project, 2339 Durant 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94704; 
415/548-2570. 

Offers free comprehensive 
health care to all individuals 
of the community since 1969. 


Beechwold Natural Clinic, 
4191 N. High Street, Colum- 
bus, OH 43214; 614/262-1308. 
Forty-year history of a na- 
tural-holistic approach toward 
health/well-being and the 
treatment of disease. 


Steven Greer, M. D., 118 Cum- 
berland Avenue, Asheville, 
NC 28803; 704/253-0509. 
Greer established the Sham- 
bhala Institute, a clinic em- 
phasizing well-being and 
integrating complementary 
therapies with straight medi- 
cine, emphasizing a partner- 
ship with patients. Does 

not bill — instead relies 

on donations. 


Fellowship Community, 241 
Hungry Hollow Road, Spring 
Valley, NY 10977; 914/356- 
8494. Paul Scharff, M. D. 

A 23-year-old experiment 
growing out of Rudolf Steiner's 
work, Doing pioneering work 
in providing a home-like com- 
munity setting in which el- 
derly persons can spend their 
final years among friends. 


Jon Moreshead, M. D., Route 
1, Box 281-A, Swoope, VA 
24479; 703/885-2304. 
Doctor Moreshead, a family 
practice doctor, does not 
charge, but instead suggests 
donations from those who 
can afford it. He refuses 
third-party insurance. He 
offers complementary 
healing choices. 
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Milton Seifert, M. D., 675 
Water Street, Excelsior, MN 
55331; 612/474-4167. 

Doctor Seifert has developed 
and operated for a number 


of years the PEF system, an 


alternative form of health 
care delivery. With a patient 
advisory council they have 
developed close, interdepen- 
dent relationships between 
patients and staff, where they 
work together to help live 
healthier lives, lower the in- 
cidence of malpractice and 
increase cost effectiveness. 


Burton C. Dyson, M.D./ 
Elizabeth Dyson, 3038 Fall 
Creek Parkway, North Drive, 
indianapolis, IN 46205; 
317/925-9297. 

The Dysons for years have 


published The Neighborhood 


Caretaker, a journal of neigh- 
borhood health sciences that 
provides information on ways 
for greater interdisciplinary 
community action to cover 
health care needs. 


S 


Preston, a man with a herd instinct, 
can never find the herd. 


Community 
Community and Growth by 
Jean Vanier, Griffin Press Ltd., 
Toronto, 1979. 

A moving book by a brilliant 
thinker and man of action 

in promoting international 
community. 


Volume One by Stephen 
Gaskin, The Book Publishing 
Co., Summertown, TN, 1977. 
A*simple, practical guide 

on how folks from different 
backgrounds can move to- 


wards interdependence. 


Builders of the Dawn by 
Corinne McLaughlin & 
Gordon Davidson, Stillpoint 
Press, Walpole, NH, 1985. 
Five first-hand analyses of 
some of the communal ex- 
periments now in progress. 
Besides profiles of each com- 
munity, there are sections on 
spirituality, child care, work, 
etc. This book confirms a lot 
of our own experience. 


Mutual Aid by Peter Kro- 
potkin, Porter Sargeant 
Books, Boston, 

One of our favorite philosoph- 
ical texts on interdependence. 


Health ; 
and Humor 

The Laughter Prescription — 
by Dr. Laurence j. Peter and 
Bill Dana, Ballantine, New 
York, 1982. 

A lighthearted text on how 
to put humor into your life. 


The Healing Power of Humor 
by Allen Klein, JP Tarcher, 
Los Angeles, 1988. 

A wondertul self-help book 
for those who recognize 
humor as major medicine 
and want to “‘medicate’’ 
themselves with it. 


Sweet Madness by William 
Foy, M. D., Pacific Books, 
Palo Alto, 1963. 

American Association of 
Therapeutic Humor, Alison 
Crane, 9040 Forestview. 
Road, Skokie, IL 60203. 


The Humor Project, 179 
Spring Street, Box L, Sara- 
toga Springs, NY 12866, 

Joel Goodwin. 

They put out a small mag- 
azine (Laughing Matters), 
host workshops and seminars. 


The Directory of Humor 
Magazines and Humor Or- 
ganizations in America and 
Canada, ed. by Glenn C. 
Ellenbogen, Wry-Bred Press, 
Inc., NY, 1985. 

A selection of chuckling 
resources for every funnybone. 


Cartoons by Jerry Van Amerongen. Reprinted with special permission of King Features 


Inc. 
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Organizations 
Working for 
Change 

’ Price, 926 Bellefonte Street, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232; 412/682- 


8015. David Shulkin, M.D. 
A nonprofit organization 


established to provide educa-— 


tion and promote research ef- 
forts for physicians interested 
in cost-effective care. 


Making Medicine Work, 850 


Biesterfield Road/Suite 3002, 
Elk Grove, IL 60007; 800/ 
848-4977. Michael Green- 
berg, M.D. 

A nonprofit foundation 
committed to improving the 
quality of medical care 
through communication, 
service and action. 


Physicians Who Care, 215 E. 
Quincy/Suite 305, San An- 
tonio, TX 78215; 512/226-1400. 
Ron Bronow, M. D. 

A nonprofit organization 
devoted to protecting the 
traditional doctor-patient 
relationship and ensuring 
quality health care. 


latros, 10 E. Charles, Oelwein, 
1A 50662; 319/283-3491. 

An international organization 
of private and independent 
doctors dedicated to the 
private practice of indepen- 
dent Hippocratic medicine 
and resistance to political 

or governmental control. 


American Holistic Medical 
Association, 4101 Lake Boone 
Trail/Suite 201, Raleigh, NC 
27607; 919/787-5146. 

A nonprofit organization 
dedicated to facilitating the 
healing of the body, mind 
and spirit through health pro- 
motion, education, conven- 
tional and complementary 
forms of medical treatment. 


International Arts — Medicine _ 


Association, 19 S. 22nd 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19103. Rick Lippin, M. D. 

A nonprofit organization 
dedicated to fostering interest 
in the relationship of the arts 
to health and medicine. 


Unknown Soviet photographer 


Patch Adams, the clown with an M.D. 
friend in a children’s orthopedic hospital in 
Pushkin, 40km from Leningrad. Patch’s pilgrimage 
to Pushkin has taken place now for three years 

in a row. 


community/family setting of the earlier 
days by having all the staff and the pa- 
tients live under one (big!) roof. The 
issue of staff burn-out is being addressed 
by designing adequate accommodations 
for the staff and their families and beds 
for as many patients as possible. The 
main building is designed to comfort- 
ably house 40 staff, 40 patients and 20 
to 30 students/interns. We want to pro- 
vide health care in a ‘‘family’’ context, 
because we feel that friendship and ex- 
tended family are powerful medicines 
that combat loneliness, fear, and many 
other social ills. Also, by being with 
patients 24 hours a day, it is easier to 
understand a larger part of their lives 
(how they interact with others, their work 
habits, experiences, beliefs, background, 
etc.). As most of the practitioners are ho- 
listically oriented, this information pro- 
vides an important context in which to 
address the health problems at hand. 


Gesundheit Institute will be an inter- 
disciplinary hospital and education 
center, open to all legitimate healing 
practices. We will have allopathic, ho- 
meopathic and naturopathic physicians, 
plus massage therapists, herbalists, en- 
ergy healers and various vocational and 
art therapists. We see health and healing 
as an ongoing process, not a menu of 
fixed choices. We will have all the staff 
working together, exploring relevant 
therapies while working with feedback 
from patients. Gesundheit will provide 
an unprecedented opportunity for healers 
of diverse backgrounds and talents to 
share their resources and to pool their 
knowledge. There is no Gesundheit 


, and a young 


‘“‘method.’’ We try to be as open and 
flexible as possible, while at the same 
time paying attention to (and repli- 
cating) what works. 


Healing to us is part science, part art, part 
sleight of hand. All healing modalities 
are potentially helpful and/or harmful. 
There is a great component of ‘‘magic’’ 
in any healing interaction (‘‘magic’’ here 
meaning all those ‘‘x-factors’’ that con- 
tribute to a sound state of health). We 
stress patient responsibility, and get pa- 
tients involved in their own care, the 
care of others, and the daily activities 

of the community. Everyone has many 
roles — farmer, cook, mechanic, doctor, 
artist, patient. All patients are required 
to work as they are physically able. We 
practice family medicine, treating every- 
thing from birth to death. Although our 
location in West Virginia is rather remote, 
because we don’t charge a direct fee for 
our services, it is cheaper to travel to 
Gesundheit than it is to stay one day 

in your local hospital. 


Who Pays? 

Usually, after giving someone the Ge- 
sundheit Rap 101, they look at us as if 
to say, ‘‘Well, that’s all fine and good, 
Don Quixote, but who foots the bill for 
all this?’’ As was stated earlier, the ideal 
is to get the larger community that is 
served by Gesundheit to serve it by giv- 
ing regular donations of money, time, 
goods, and services. This network of 
people (currently numbering 6,000) has 
kept us going with generous donations, 
while several wealthy patrons have given 
us big bucks to advance big projects. 
Although we regularly send proposals 
to traditional foundations we have got- 
ten little in response. We're just too un- 
conventional for them. In the last five 
years we’ve raised $700,000 and are still 
looking for a total of $5 million for the 
building fund and another $10 million 
to create an endowment. Ideally, the en- 
dowment would cover a large portion of 
our yearly operating costs so we wouldn’t 
have to be hustling funds forever. The 
balance of our operating budget would 
come from our grassroots network, cot- 
tage industries, books, tapes, conferences, 
etc. Currently our fundraising efforts are 
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Books About 
the Health 
Care Crisis 

The Social Transformation of 
American Medicine by Paul 
Starr, Basic Books, New York, 
1982. 

A fabulous history and anal- 
ysis of the medical profession 
in America. 

The Illness Narratives by 
Arthur Kleinman, M. D., 
Basic Books, New York, 1988. 
The best description we 
know of the impact of illness 
on patients and their families, 
and of how modern medicine 
is failing in dealing with 
chronic disease. 

In Sickness and in Wealth 

by Rosemary Stevens, Basic 
Books, New York, 1989. 

A superb history of American 
hospitals since 1900, with a 
rather scary look at hospitals 
today. Looks deeply at the 
complexities of the health 
delivery problem. 


M. D. — Doctors Talk About 
Themselves by john Pek- 
kanen, Delacorte Press, 
New York, 1988. 

A raw look at the doctor's 
side of the pain in providing 
health care today. 

Off the Pedestal by Michael 
Greenberg, M. D., Break- 
through Publishing, 
Houston, 1990. 
Conversational, honest history 
of one doctor's descent into 
the traps of modern medical 
practice, his steps toward 
recovery, and his ideas for 


Cartoon by jerry Van Amerongen. Reprinced with special permission of King Feseures Syndicate, inc. 


“Brian, Cynthia! it's me, Dr, Larry 
Chandler! Something's gone 
terribly wrong!”’ 
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geared towards finding millionaires who 
are used to taking chances on unconven- 
tional projects. We realize that our grass- 
roots efforts will never be on a large 
enough scale to raise the money that we 
need, but at the same time we don’t 
want to suffocate ourselves trying to fit 
into a container that will pass a tradi- 
tional funder’s inspection. We need a 
small group of rich “‘eccentrics’’ who 
are willing to fund a seemingly irra- 
tional, but sincere, endeavor. 


“Dr. Groucho, Dr. Groucho, 

You’re Wanted in the ER” 

Partially because what we’re doing is 

so complex and partially because we’re 
reluctant to patently explain reality (ours 
or anyone else’s), we have a hard time 
describing to people what Gesundheit is 
all about. One night we sat around com- 
ing up with sound bites that might say a 
little about us. We giggled over phrases 
like: ‘‘Picture The Monkees, only they’re 
doctors!’’ or “‘A Monty Python-style 
health clinic’ or ‘‘Mother Teresa meets 
Bozo the Clown, or how about Albert 
Schweitzer joins the Rainbow Family?”’ 
The point is: everything we do regardless 
of its seriousness, we try to do with a 
sense of levity. It was discovered early 
on that the intensity (and often the in- 
sanity) of our environment called for 
comic relief. For the patients, it gave 
them a break from the gravity of their 
situation, and for the staff it made the 
continuous suffering that surrounded 
them bearable. In the early seventies this 
was a very radical approach. Most people 
thought humor, suffering and medicine 
made strange bedfellows. In recent years, 
however, much research and media at- 
tention has been paid to ‘‘the healing 
power of laughter and play,’ and that 
part of our work has now become more 
widely accepted. Art, crafts, theater, and 
work therapy have also been with us from 
the beginning. We’ve gotten patients in- 
volved in plays, mini-movies, guerilla 
theater, and other forms of creative ex- 
pression. Regardless of their affliction. 
they almost always dive right in. There 
is something sublime (in a Fellini-esque 
sort of way) about having a group of aging 
hippie doctors, a cancer patient, a men- 
tal patient and a recovering alcoholic all 


working together to create something 
fun and meaningful. 


We Need a Future 


If every doctor would adopt even a 
small bit of the ‘‘Patch Adams’’ ap- 
proach to medicine, the beneficial 
effects would be so enormous that we 
would soon be wondering why we 
ever thought there was a medical 
problem in this country. 

—Robert Rodale, 

Rodale Publishing 


Thank you very much for extending 
the service aspects of our profession. 
I am delighted to learn of this unusual 
and outstanding experience, and I 
commend you greatly. 
—James Davis, MD, 
former president, 
American Medical Association 


Gesundheit may not be ‘“The Answer’’ 
— but we think we raise some darn good 
questions. Like: what would happen if 
patients and healers banded together to 
create their ‘‘ideal’’ hospital? What in- 
spirational effect would it have if doctors 
and allied healers were willing to give 
their services away for free, while still 
maintaining a decent lifestyle for them- 
selves? Can allopathic doctors, alternative 
healers and psychic healers really work 
together? What could be learned about 
medicine, people, community and life 
from such an experiment? 


There is much to be said about what is 
wrong with the state of health care and 
the general quality of life, but little to 
offer in the way of alternatives. Gesund- 
heit is simply one group of people at- 
tempting to deal with these problems in 
a way that makes sense. In our travels 
we have heard froni hundreds of other 
doctors, nurses and related do-gooders 
who say they would love to work at a 
place like Gesundheit if such a thing 
existed in their area. We estimate that 
we have enough staff interested to fill 
30 community-based hospitals, if such 
things existed. If people see that we’ve 
done it, with all our eccentricities and 
insistence that the process can be fun 
and a vast learning experience, just think 
how powerful that will be. Good ideas 
are contagious. 
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Humor 


In recent years humor has become, as 
they say in show biz, ‘‘big.’’ Maybe even 
“a monster hit.’’ Sitcoms dominate the 
new programs on network TV, comedy 
clubs have experienced explosive growth, 
and mediocre standup comedians can 
now make an excellent living on the cir- 
cuit. The scholarly study of humor has 
kept pace with all of this, with its results 
reported quarterly in a very fine journal, 
Humor. Published by the International 
Society for Humor Studies, each issue in- 
cludes studies, book reviews, and a 
calendar of humor events. 


—Arthur Asa Berger 


Among different kinds of humor, that 
which is built upon the use of invectives, 
especially obscene, deserves attention of 


philologists and psychologists. The main 
aim of such a use of humor is to lower the 
social status of the opponent and to 
achieve a sort of catharsis by breaking a 
powertul social taboo. Most idioms now 
considered obscene go back to ancient 
sacred formulas, which proves, among 
other things, the eternal ties of the sacred 
and the profane. The sacred and the pro- 
fane elements appear, in fact, as two hy- 
postases of one indivisible whole. Obscene 
derision may play the double role of get- 
ting rid of one’s fears and depression and 
serving as a mighty tool of strengthening 
the order of things against which laughter 
seems to be directed. With the help of 
obscene humor man succeeds in “‘achiev- 
ing the unachievable,” that is, manages to 
vent his aggressive aspirations without 
doing much damage to communal peace. 
The increase of the use of obscenities in a 


Funny Times 


Did you ever wish for a newspaper that 
would make you laugh instead of cry? 
Here it is: twenty-eight pages of goofy 
stories, political cartoons, and funny 
stuff. Regular contributors include lynda 
Barry, Dan Piraro, Matt Groening, Nicole 
Hollander, and Dave Barry. Also bunches 
of less well-known but equally bizarre 
humorists. When | leave this out on the 
table, my roommate and friends read it 
and chuckle. Who reads that leftist envi- 
ronmental stuff | leave out? Nobody! 
Not even you, | bet. But you'll read this 
and you'll laugh and your whole life will 
be better for it. —Steve Adey 
[Suggested by lynn Kear] 


Humor 
Victor Raskin, Editor-in Chief 


$45 /year (4 issues; included with 
International Society for Humor 
Studies membership) from Don L. F. 
Nilsen/ISHS, English Dept., 
Arizona State University, 


Tempe, AZ 85287-0302 


community may indicate the development 
of dangerous aggressive tendencies in that 
community. 


Nuns on the Run — The Roman Catholic 
diocese in Brussels was shaken by two 
events in March. First, eight nuns sold their 
convent in Bruges, without permission, for 
$1.4 million, and moved to France, where 
they used the proceeds to buy a castle, 11 
racehorses and six luxury automobiles. 
Then, a cigar-smoking, defrocked nun 
from the diocese took over a vacant part 
of a convent in Nieuwpoort from its owner 
and turned it into a luxury hotel. 


Funny Times 
Susan Wolpert and 
Raymond Lesser, Editors 


$17.50 /year (12 issues) from Funny 
Times/Subscriptions, P. O. Box 18530, 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44118; 
216/371-8600 


MULTIPLE CHOICE VALUES Quiz 
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The Emperor’s 
New Mind 


You know a book is important when the 
opponents to its thesis consider it must 
reading. That is what has happened 
with The Emperor’s New Mind, which 
argues, by an enrichingly circuitous path, 
that human beings will never create in- 
telligent, conscious machines — the laws 
of nature prevent us. 


Naturally, proponents of “‘strong Al,”’ 
that branch of artificial intelligence which 
postulates that manmade minds are, if 
not a cinch, within our eventual scope, 
are apoplectic about this conclusion. Yet 
even as they attempt to refute Penrose’s 
points, they generally take pains to ex- 
press their admiration for the author's 
perception and scientific grasp. Indeed, 
the scope of subjects covered here, every- 
thing from lambda calculus to black holes 
to Hilbert space to quantum mechanics, 
is boggling, especially to a lay person. 
Fortunately, Penrose’s explanations, while 
not condescending, are often patient 
enough to enlighten newcomers. 


Even at the book’s climax, when Penrose 
cites quantum physics as the reason minds 
can’t be made, a nonspecialist won't 

feel so left out that he or she can’t agree 


The Emperor’s New Mind 
Roger Penrose, 1989; 480 pp. 
$12.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from 
Penguin USA/Cash Sales, 120 Wood- 
bine Street, Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 
800/331-4624 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


or disagree. This mind, for one, wasn’t 
won over. But that’s the triumph of The 
Emperor’s New Mind: Roger Penrose 
has so lucidly cultivated his argumenta- 
tive turf that his readers, with only a frac- 
tion of his deep understanding of the 
issues, can feel qualified to issue their 
own judgments. —Steven levy 

From my own point of view, | should be 
prepared to weaken the requirements of 
the Turing test very considerably. It seems 
to me that asking the computer to imitate 
a human being so closely so as to be in- 


distinguishable from one in the relevant 
ways is really asking more of the computer 
than necessary. All | would myself ask for 
would be that our perceptive interrogator 
should really feel convinced, from the 
nature of the computer’s replies, that there 
is a conscious presence underlying these 
replies — albeit a possibly alien one. 

If consciousness serves no selective pur- 
pose, why did Nature go to the trouble to 
evolve conscious brains when non-sentient 
‘automaton’ brains like cerebella would 
seem to have done just as well? 


A video-camera aimed at a mirror forms a 
model of itself within itself. Does that make 
it self-aware? 


Loompanics’ 
Greatest Hits 


loompanics immoaestly calls their book 
catalog the best in the world, and in a 
way, it is. “‘No more secrets. No more 
excuses. No more limits,’’ is one of their 
mottoes. Contents include a rousing, 
outrageous, and most certainly author- 
ity-enraging assortment of libertarian, 
anarchist, and anti-establishment liter- 
ature — everything from our own Whole 
Earth Catalogs to instructions for making 
explosives from Safeway ingredients. 
There are those who say that your order 
from loompanics will put you on a gov- 
ernment list of undesirables, but we’ve 
never heard of a customer being harassed 
except in Canada, where censorship is 
rampant. We have always rather liked 
loompanics’ spirit, and not just because 
they stock our stuff. (And also not because 
we think everything they sell is wonderful 
— items in their selection will greatly an- 
noy most anyone, including us.) It’s that 
they provide useful service, and that they 
dare to tweak the tiger’s tail. The tweak- 
ing is often done in the form of essays 
accompanying the book reviews. Great- 
est Hits is a collection of the best-aimed 
controversial pieces, many on subjects 
shunned by or forbidden to mainstream 
media. Grr; heh heh; tsk tsk; more power 
to ‘em. —J. Baldwin 


Though the 1980’s may be the twilight of 
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the sexual revolution, one sex practice that 
has yet to see the light of day is Autoerotic 
Asphyxia (hereafter referred to as AA). 
While homosexuality, bisexuality, pedo- 
philia, sadomasochism, incest and a host 
of other practices have become household 
conversation topics, AA has been confined 
to the back pages of esoteric forensic 
science journals. 


What is AA? Although it may have some 
variations, it is basically the act of hanging 
oneself in order to cut off oxygen and 


Loompanics’ 
Greatest Hits 
Michael Hoy, Editor 
1990; 300 pp. 


$16.95 ($19.95 postpaid; order 
#94146) from Loompanics Unlimited, 
P. O. Box 1197, Port Townsend, 

WA 98368 

e Loompanics’ catalog is free with 
order; $3 otherwise. 


blood flow to the brain while masturbat- 
ing. The idea seems to be that the hypoxia 
(lack of 0,) and ischemia (lack of blood 
flow) can contribute to the intensity of sex- 
val arousal and orgasm. 


Almost always, people learn about AA 
after someone has died from it. . . . 
—Matt Crowley 


e 
The third trend that disturbs my slumber 

is the steady increase of what looks like 
“deliberate stupidity”’ or “duckspeak’”’ in 
political debate. | want to be very careful 
here. The term ‘‘deliberate stupidity’’ was 
coined by Arthur Koestler to describe cer- 
tain contortions of Marxist (or actually, 
Stalinist) logic in the 1930s and 1940s, 
which Orwell later called ‘‘duckspeak’’ — 
the substitution of slogans for thought, - 
and dogma for analysis; in short, a general 
rejection of common sense on the part of 
alleged intellectuals. . . . 


Some New Agers seem to have made 
a whole career out of duckspeak, and | 
often wonder if any of them ever realize 
consciously that the last 300 years of his- 
tory, which they totally condemn, were the 
only centuries in which any individual li- 
berty has ever appeared on this backward 
planet, except as the prerogative of a 
repressive aristocracy. The modern epoch 
the Eco-cult despises appears to be the 
only historical period in which freedom of 
speech or of the press, or any libertarian 
tendency whatsogoddamever, has been 
allowed to the masses. 

—Robert Anton Wilson 
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Aaron’s Code 


The name of this book is the name for 
the programming code that constitutes 
the soitware artist known as Aaron; 
Harold Cohen is the renowned abstract 
artist who abandoned his painting career 
in the mid-sixties to learn computer pro- 
gramming, in order to pursue a theory 
about art. Pamela McCorduck is a tal- 
ented writer who felt Cohen’s quest said 
something important about art, artists, 
minds, and machines, and took a few 
years to write a book about it. Strictly 
speaking, Aaron is the artist at the center 
of these nested quests; Cohen is the 
meta-artist; McCorduck is the meta- 
meta-artist. 


When we last heard from McCorduck 

in 1987 (WER #55, p. 44), the Aaron 
software was producing rather flat draw- 
ings of plants and human forms based 
on surprisingly simple rules. By now, 
Aaron is a full-fledged artist. All you 
need to do is look at one of its creations 
to recognize that. 


McCorduck knows that ‘contingent 
systems”’ like Aaron are harbingers of 
creations to come; she believes, and 
ranges over the history of computer sci- 
ence and the history of art to demon- 
strate, that Aaron’s work represents the 
first time art has been created by some- 
thing that exists outside a human cranium. 
She also knows that Cohen created 
Aaron not just to show that he could do 
it, but to discover and test a theory 
about why humans make art in the first 
place: Cohen now believes that we 
speak to one another’s cognitive struc- 
tures, the wired-in parts, when we make 
art for one another. 


(Aaron's black-and-white drawings are 
available, hot off the plotter: $100 for a 
22x20’ drawing; $200 for 30x40’’; 
$300 for 38x50’’. Order from Harold 
Cohen, Department of Visual Arts, Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego, la 
Jolla, CA 92093.) —Howard Rheingold 


“Aaron was conceived as a way of ap- 


Aaron’s Code 
Pamela McCorduck 
1990; 225 pp. 


$24.95 ($27.45 postpaid) from 
W. H. Freeman & Co., 4419 West 
1980 S., Salt Lake City, UT 84104; 
801/973-4660 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


proaching those cognitive underpinnings 
of visual representation that have remained 
mysterious to artists after centuries of art- 
making,” Cohen has said. He does not 
mean here the various mechanical methods 
— perspective, photography, ray-tracing 
— by which two-dimensional representa- 
tions of a three-dimensional world may be 
generated. Cohen has been addressing a 
much more fundamental and general 
question: What is it that we need to know 
to build plausible visual representations of 
the external world? What kind of cognitive 
activity is involved in making and reading 
those representations? 


Five women and two men (one hiding, up- 
per right) apparently in distress. From the 

‘‘Eden’’ series, puter-generated draw- 
ing, india ink on paper, 22’’ x 30’’, 1987. 


Again, this puts Cohen someplace different 
from conventional perspective transforma- 
tions and the rendering of surfaces, of mere 
appearances. ““We’re not talking about a 
computer graphics program, where you 
have all the data for the surface of a tea- 
pot, and can draw one any place with any 
lighting; none of the information that Aaron 
has about a figure deals with the surface 
of the figure at all. It’s not the purpose of 
the program to deal with issues of surface. 
The program is dealing with that curious 
shorthand called outlines which human 
beings use for rendering solid objects.” 


To repeat, Cohen believes that making 
representations is continuous with and de- 
pendent upon the internal processes of 
visual imagining — and that those proc- 
esses are probably part of every human’s 
evolutionary heritage. But to move further 
along the continuum, to externalize those 
processes into physical objects — into 
representations, whether paintings, draw- 
ings, sketches, or diagrams — requires 
specialized knowledge, a part of the artist’s 
expertise. An understanding of what artists 
need to know to make representations 
may illuminate the nature of visual rep- 
resentation itself. 


Mobile Robots and 
Unmanned Vehicles 


It wasn’t just cuts in Pentagon R&D that 
led Military Robotics editor Joe lovece 
to start this slick new bimonthly. It was 
the belief that nonmilitary uses of mobile 
robots are getting more exciting, and are 
about to become big business. After read- 
ing the first issue, it’s hard to disagree. 
—Robert Horvitz 


Robot Sweepers to Invade Amsterdam 

The Ontario, Canada-based Cyberworks, 
Inc., has shipped the first test batch of 300 
robot vacuum cleaners to a large European 


cleaning company based in Amsterdam. 
The Hodon Group is buying the systems 
for a price of $12,000 each (Canada), 
according to Cyberworks president Vivek 
Burhanpurkar. What makes his robots 
special are their high degree of autonomy, 
allowing them to execute a generalized 
task without being preprogrammed for 


Mobile Robots and 
Unmanned Vehicles 
Joseph A. Lovece, Editor 

$24 /year (6 issues) from L&B Lim- 
ited, 19 Rock Creek Church Road 
NW, Washington, DC 20011-6005; 
202/723-1600 


specific details of a job. The systems are 
provided with a visual reasoning navigation 
system using ultrasonic wave, which allows 
it to operate in changing or unknown 
environments. 
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N OCTOBER sixth and sev- 

enth, 1990, the Whole Earth 

Institute built a ten-foot-high 
maze in the main soundstage at Colossal 
Pictures in San Francisco, transforming the 
place into “Cyberthon,” a 24-hour virtual- 
reality marathon, conference, fair, expo- 
sition and running debate. Over three 
hundred of four hundred Cyberthon par- 
ticipants got the chance to try on goggles 
and gloves and enter artificial worlds 
created by pioneering companies like 
VPL, Autodesk and Sense8. 


The presentations weren't all high-tech, 
though. Marin County's Antenna Theater 
handed out Sony Walkmans and let people 
contemplate jumping from their mock-up 
of the Golden Gate Bridge; for several 
hours, Sharon Grace from the San Fran- 
cisco Art Institute performed a live remote 
video piece for one viewer at a time. 


Cyberthon was an occasion built around 
the emerging virtual reality technology, 
but it was as much a cultural event as a 
techno-fest. For the first time anywhere, 
Cyberthon brought together Berkeley acid- 
heads, techie nerds, art damage punks, 
and the people who are actually building 
cyberspace, such as Scott Fisher, Myron 
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Krueger, Jaron Lanier, Warren Robinette, 
and Randy Walser, with the people who 
think about virtual reality’s implications 
for the future, such as John Perry Barlow, 
William Gibson, Terence McKenna, How- 
ard Rheingold, and Bruce Sterling. 


After twenty-four straight hours, most 
Cyberthoners were running on sugar, 
caffeine and pure adrenalin. Personal 
realities were shifting without the aid of 
machines. When it was over, Cyberthon 
was being called everything from “the 
Acid Test of the Nineties” to “Nerdstock.” 
It was a preview of an embryonic tech- 
nology that promises to turn what we 
normally call “reality” inside out. Cyber- 
thon participants got the answer to the 
question “Where is virtual reality right 
now?,”’ but better yet, they came away with 
new questions, like “How do we define 
reality when we can each shape our own?,” 
“Who will control VR technology?,” and 
“What happens to transportation, tele- 


- communications and the human body 


when you can direct whole areas of your 
life from inside your computer?” 


BELOW: Cyberpunk 
author William Gibson, 
Stewart Brand and 
Wellbeing Elliot Fabric 
talk in the food area, 
where a crowd and 
good conversation 
lasted from the time 
Cyberthon’s doors 
opened to well past 
closing, twenty-four 
hours later. 


ABOVE: Analog and 
digital technology 
worked together in one 
booth as volunteers 
used a videocam to 
digitize the faces of 
Cyberthon participants. 
While Cyberthoners 
were having their faces 
recorded electronically, 
an artist working at a 
second terminal used 
rice paper and 
Japanese sumi-e paints 
to capture each face for 
a Cyberthon “rogue’s 
gallery” on the opposite 
wall. Eventually, the 
digitized faces will be 
turned into a Hyper- 
Card stack, with copies 
going to everyone who 
was recorded. 
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LEFT: Myron Krueger, 
sometimes called the 
grandfather of virtual 
reality, talks with some 
of the next generation 
of VR pioneers. 


Krueger has maintained 
for decades that gesture 
and body movement is 
the best way for people 
to interact with com- 


Patricia Ris 


puters. Since the seven- 
ties hé has worked in 
his Connecticut lab, 
the Video Place, using 
computers that respond 
to human movement to 
create “responsive en- 
vironments,” experi- 


LEFT: The game room 
was one of the best 
places to relax and 
peoplewatch. You could 
play hand-held versions 
of arcade video games, 
drive a stunt car around 
a virtual track, com- 
plete with bridge jumps 
and flaming crashes, 

or play a convincing 


mental art spaces that 
let people and com- 
puters interact, sans 
keyboards or screens. 


game of golf with 
a Japanese CD-ROM- 
based unit. It didn’t 
take long for a colony 
of pure game freaks 

to emerge, mostly 
young guys who 
couldn't be lured 

from the room even by 
Timothy Leary’s talks or 
3D computer graphics 
or the chance to try 

on goggles and gloves. 


LEFT: Mandala’s “Vir- 
tual World System” let 
Cyberthoners play a 
virtual drumset by 
beating their hands 

in the air, or move dif- 
ferent images around 
on a wallsize video 
screen. Here, photo- 
grapher and artist 
Faustin Bray plays 
catch with a video 
bubble. 
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ABOVE: Wendy Kellog 
from the IBM Research 
Center tries out Fake 
Space Lab’s BOOM. 
The BOOM (Binocular 
Omni-Orientation Mon- 
itor) is a simple remote 
imaging device that 


couraged during the 
next few years while 
everyone waits for the 
Next Big Breakthrough. 


uses two videocams 


mounted on a turntable 


capable of turning in 
any direction or pan- 
ning up and down. The 
movements of the per- 
son using the BOOM’s 


RIGHT: At 3 AM Sun- 
day morning, Wavy 
Gravy was still working, 
having the audience 
blow raspberries in 
paper bag hoods, turn- 


sending back images to 
a pair of Sony Watch- 
man screens mounted 
inside the periscope's 
hood. 


ing them into human 
kazoos, as he told a 
long and convoluted 
Coyote story. It was a 
welcome moment of 
humor and rest after 
fifteen hours of com- 
puter displays, caffeine, 
video presentations, 
and the omnipresent 
voices of hundreds of 
other Cyberthon parti- 
cipants debating what 
they'd just seen. 


LEFT: Wavy Gravy, 
veteran political acti- 
vist and clown, pulled 
names for the Cyber- 
thon VR lottery. Lucky 
winners got to put on 
the goggles and gloves 
and enter virtual envi- 
ronments created by 
VPL, Autodesk and 
Sense8. 
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RIGHT: Three-dimen- LEFT: Cyberthon 
sional kung fu movies, speaker Timothy Leary 
cartoons, and a Jap- tries on 3D goggles. In 
anese-produced tour the fifties, Leary was a 
through the solar system straitlaced college pro- 
were some of the high- fessor; in the sixties, a 
lights of the 3D TV psychedelic prophet; 
display at Cyberthon. in the seventies, a poli- 
Special 3D videotapes tical prisoner and fugi- 
play on a regular tele- tive; in the eighties, he 
vision equipped with was designing software; 
an optical “stereo” I now, in the nineties, 
device that digitally Le he’s exploring th. pos- 
turns flat TV images ol sibilities of virtual 
into realistic 3D. reality. John Perry 


Kevin Kelly Barlow once described 
Leary as a “reverse 


canary in a coal mine” 
— whatever Leary is in- 
LEFT: State-of-the-art terested in, the mass 
3D computer graphics culture will discover a 
were well represented few years down the road. 


at Cyberthon. Here, J. 
Matisse Enzer, leader of 
the team that built the 
Cyberthon maze, looks 
on as an unidentified 
friend learns to fly and 
to shoot down enemy 
jets in Fake Space Lab's 
three-dimensional bat- 
tle scenario. The 3D 
goggles he is wearing 


ABOVE: ACyberthoner _ first look at what may 
entering Sense8's vir- be, in larval form, the 
tual office scene. By VR extension of mo- 
used at 3D movies. The ™°"0G 4 track ball deming your work from 
goggles are equipped with his left hand, he home to work: actually 
om can move forwardand entering your work- 
backward, sidetoside _ place each day without 


are more complex than 
the red-and-blue lensed 
glasses you may have 


that times pulses in the 

tenees with the ficher and up and down. On leaving home. @ 

of pixels on the video his right hand he's 

monitor to produce wearing a Mattel Power 

fluid 3D effects. Glove, a $100 video- 
game interface. Sense8 
has modified the glove 
so that the wearer can 
use it to smcothly move 
objects in their virtual 
office: a desk chair, a 
pen, books on a shell. 


This was most people's 
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OTHERNESS 


T ALL BEGAN WHEN my publisher sent 

me out on what used to be called a Chau- 

tauqua circuit — public seminars and panels 

and rubber-chicken dinners — to promote 
my books. That’s when | began noticing some- 
thing very strange about the way people have 
started thinking these days. 


Publicity tours can be pretty tedious, at times. 
Even science-fiction conventions start to blur 
after too long an exposure. Maybe that’s why 
| started seeing things | otherwise would have 
ignored. 

It started innocuously enough: my second novel 
was about genetically engineered dolphins, and 
it’s no secret that — next to unicorns — those 
friendly sea mammals are just about everybody's 
favorite creatures. People at these gatherings 
seemed mostly to like the way | handled them. 


Inevitably, though, someone in the crowd would 
ask what | think of porpoise intelligence here 
and now, in the real world. 


It’s predictable. There is something compelling 
about a species that so obviously (for lord knows 
what reason) likes us. People want to know 
more about them. They ask how much progress 
has been made in teaching dolphins to speak our 
language. Or have researchers yet learned to talk 
to them in theirs? 


Such questions are based on so many implicit 
assumptions . . . | really hate disappointing folks, 
but there is a duty to tell the truth. 


“I'm not a real expert,” | tell them. “But the 
data are pretty easy to interpret. I’m afraid real 
dolphins simply aren't all that smart. Those folk 
tales about high cetacean intelligence, at or 
above our level, are just stories. It’s a shame, 
but they just aren’t true.” 


This, apparently, is not how a lecturer remains 
popular. Not once has the reaction varied. 


“But you can’t know that!’’ 


A universal mutter of agreement. Angry, nod- 
ding heads. 


“If we can’t communicate with them, it must 
be because we're not smart enough!”’ 


BY 
DAVID BRIN 


David Brin is a scien- 
tist, science-fiction 
writer, and meta- 
physical iconoclast 
who seems to have 
discovered a pecul- 
iarly American kind 
of dogma. His latest 
novel, Earth, is re- 
viewed on p. 62 of 
this issue. 

—Howard Rheingold 


Reprinted from Analog 
Science Fiction/Science Fact, 
a fine magazine now, re- 
grettably, defunct. 


| reply as best | can. “Well, Professor Luis Her- 
man of the University of Hawaii has worked for 
a long time with the deepwater species Steno 
bredanensis — widely recognized as one of 
the brightest breeds. Dr. Herman has, indeed, 
proved that the higher dolphins are pretty smart 
animals. They can parse four- and even five- 
element command “‘sentence”’ signals at least 
as well as those famous “‘sign-language’’ chim- 
panzees. In fact, the evidence for dolphins is 
more rigorous than it is for chimps.” 


This has them smiling. But | make the mistake 
of going on. 


“Nevertheless, the basic problem-solving skills 
of even the brightest porpoise cannot match 
those of a human toddler. I’m afraid if we want 
‘other minds’ to talk to, we're going to have 
to look elsewhere . . . or construct them 
ourselves.”’ 


Again, instant protests. 


“But . . . but there may be other ways of deal- 
ing with the world intelligently than those we 
imagine!”’ 


“Right!"’ Another person agrees. “Those prob- 
lems the dolphins had to solve were designec by 
human beings, and may miss the whole point of 
cetacean thought! In their environment they're 
probably as smart as we are in ours!”’ 


How does one answer statements like those? 


I've listened to recorded dolphin “speech,” 
transposed in frequency. The sounds are repe- 
titive, imprecise . . . clearly filled with emotion- 
al, not discursive information. 


Subjective opinion, to be sure. So I'd patiently 
describe the brilliantly simple experiments of 
Herman and others, which had forced me to 
abandon my own early optimism that it was on- 
ly a matter of time until we learned to under- 
stand dolphin speech. 


But this only seemed to deepen the question- 
ers’ sullen insistence that there must be other 
varieties of intelligence. 


Finally, | gave up arguing. 
“You know,’ | said, “every group of nonscien- 
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tists I've talked to reacts this way. It’s really 
had me wondering. But now | think I've figured 
it out.’ 


They looked puzzled. | explained. 


“Anthropologists tell us that every culture has 
its core of central, commonly shared assump- 
tions — some call them zeitgeists, others call 
them dogmas. These are beliefs that each in- 
dividual in the tribe or community will maintain 
vigorously, almost like a reflex. 


“It’s a universal of every society. For instance, 
in the equatorial regions of the globe there’s a 
dogma that could be called machismo, in which 
revenge is a paramount virtue that runs deeper 
even than religion. From Asian family centrism 
to Russian pessimism, there are world views that 
affect nations’ behavior more basically than su- 
perficial things like communism, or capitalism, 
or Islam. It all has to do with the way children 
are raised. 


“We, too, have our zeitgeist. But | am coming 
to see that contemporary America is very, very 
strange in one respect. It just may be the first 
society in which it is a major reflexive dogma 
that there must be no dogmas!”’ 


The puzzled looks have spread. This is quite a 
departure. | hurry on. 


“Look how you all leapt up to refute me. Even 
though I’m the supposed “‘dolphin expert’ here, 
that hardly matters, since you all assume that 
any expert can still be wrong! No matter how 
prestigious his credentials, no expert can know 
all the answers.” 


This is a bit of a revelation to me, even as | say it. 


“Think about it. ‘There’s always another way 
of looking at things’ is a basic assumption of a 
great many Americans.’’ 


““Yeah?"’ One of the fellows up in front says, per- 
haps with a bit of a chip on his shoulder. “Well, 
isn’t that true? There is always another way!” 


“Of course there is . . . or at least | tend to 
think so. | like to see other viewpoints.’ | shrug. 
“But you see | was brought up in the same cul- 
ture as you were, so it’s no surprise | share your 
dogma of otherness.” 


| roll the phrase over on my tongue, then re- 
peat it, perhaps a little pontifically. “The Dogma 
of Otherness insists that all voices deserve a 
hearing, that all points of view have something 
of value to offer. 


“Your reactions reflect this fundamental assump- 
tion. Having been raised in the same culture, | 
believe in it as fully as you do. Recall how reluc- 
tant | was to decide, at last, that dolphins aren't 
superintelligent. Most of us here believe in di- 
versity of ideas. 


he 
Dogma of 
Otherness 
insists that 
all voices 
deserve a 
hearing, 
that all 
points of 
view have 
something 
of value 
to offer. 


“But think, for a moment, how unique this is 
. . . how unusual this cultural mindset has to be! 
Throughout history nearly every human society 
has worked hard to ingrain its children with the 
assumption that theirs was the only way to do 
things. Oh, we still get a lot of that here. It 
probably comes automatically with flags and na- 
tions and all that tribal stuff. But where and 
when else has the societal dogma included such 
a powerful indoctrination to defend otherness?” 


A man in the front row speaks up. 


“That's a culturally chauvinistic statement!” 
There are agreeing nods all around the room. 
“| mean, what's so special about our culture? 
We're no better than, say, Asian civili — " 

“You're doing it again!’’ | cry; | can hardly sit 
still. (Perhaps from being too impressed with 
my own cleverness?) Several members of the au- 
dience blink for a moment, then smile faintly. 


“| don’t see — ”’ he tries to continue, but I’m 
too excited and hurry on. 


“Look, it may be true that there’s something 
to be learned from all points of view. But it 
might also be true that that's just the bias our 
heterogeneous, melting-pot culture has impos- 
ed on us! 


“Answer truthfully. You all believe that widely 
diverse points of view have merit, right?’’ 
Right,’ the young man answers firmly, his jaw 
set. 

“And your insistence could be called a declara- 
tion of faith in a “Doctrine of Otherness,’ 
right?” 

“| suppose so. But — ”’ 


“And you'll agree that as a truly pervasive set 
of assumptions, it’s pretty much a liberal West- 
ern, even American, tradition, won't you? Think 
how strange this Doctrine of Otherness would 
seem to an ancient Roman, or to the dynastic 
Chinese who thought the world revolved around 
Beijing, or to Tudor England, or to most of the 
peoples of the world today.” 


“Well. . . *’ He doesn’t want to admit it, but 
after a moment's thought the fellow finally nods. 
“All right, so that’s just our way of looking at 
things. But you can’t say it’s actually better than 
any other way. We have this so-called Doctrine 
of Otherness. Other peoples have their own 
cultural assumptions, of equal value.” 

“Aha!”’ | smile. “But by saying that, by stating 
that those other points of view have merit, you 
are insisting that your cultural dogma — this 
Doctrine of Otherness — is the best! You're a 
cultural chauvinist!”’ 

He frowns and scratches his head. A woman 
on the left raises her hand, then slowly lowers 
it again. 
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From the back, a voice calls. “That's a tautology 
... Ora paradox . . . | forget which. It’s like 
when | say — ‘This sentence is a lie.’ You've got 
him trapped either way he goes!”’ 

| shrug. “So? Since when are deep-seated cultur- 
al assumptions ever fair? They're adaptations a 
society makes in order to survive . . . in our case, 
dictated by being a nation of immigrants who 
had to learn to get along together. Dogmas don’t 
have to be entirely logical, as long as they work. 


“Still, perhaps we ought to be proud of America 
as the prime promoter of a dogma of difference 
and choice — ” 

Ooh. They react quickly to that! 

“Why proud?” an elderly lady remarks vehe- 
mently. “That doesn’t make us better than any- 
body else! It’s no great shakes to measure our 
own culture by our culture's standards, and come 
out with the answer that we're okay! We wor- 
ship diversity, so by that token we see our wor- 
ship of diversity as virtuous — 

“That is a tautology,’ | point out. Fortunately, 
she ignores the rude interruption. 

“— But that doesn’t mean that our culture 
doesn’t come up lacking by some other set of 
standards,’ she insists. “Other cultural dogmas 
could be just as valid.” 

| sigh. “You're doing it again.” 

This time a few in the audience laugh. The 
woman glares for a moment. “Okay. So I’m a 
product of my culture. But that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean I'm right. | mean it doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean I'm wrong. | mean...” 


When the laughter spreads, she breaks down 
and smiles. “| — | think | see what you're get- 
ting at now.” 


“| only wish / did,’ | reply. But we're starting 
to get into the spirit of this, now. More hands 
rise, and we're off. 


ERHAPS it began with Copernicus, who 
exiled Earth permanently from the center 
of the Universe. 


If this was so, then no one could claim Europe 
(or China, or Arabia) was the navel of creation, 
either. The hidden implications were profound. 
People who accepted the new astronomy also 
had to adjust to the idea that what their senses 
told them every day was untrue — that the 
world did not revolve around them alone. 


As the centuries passed, this Copernican “Prin- 
ciple of Mediocrity’’ was extended. We discov- 
ered that the sun is really a rather mundane star, 
in a not unusual galaxy, among billions of galax- 
ies. Now we find that the Milky Way's spiral arms 
teem with the very chemicals of life, implying 
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that our Earth, special as it is, is not likely to 
be unique. 

Mankind’s brief existence in the four-billion-year 
history of the planet is a sure lesson in humility. 
Meanwhile, relativity tells us that there is no 
absolute frame of reference. Godel’s Proof and 
quantum mechanics have refuted forever old 
Hegel’s mad dream of “derived certainty.” Truth 
— it has been proven mathematically — is a thing 
with fuzzy outlines, when you look up close. 


So perhaps it was modernity, as well as the 
sociological needs of a melting-pot nation, that 
caused us to develop the Dogma of Otherness. 
If there’s nothing so unique about our own place 
and time, maybe there's nothing particularly cen- 
tral about our own selves, and the points of 
view we happen to hold. 


Nor is it even necessarily paramount being 
human. 


(Until a hundred years ago, children’s stories very 
seldom featured sympathetic animal characters. 
In 1907 the Teddy bear was criticized as “Likely 
to warp the mothering instincts of young girls.”’ 
Now sympathy with other creatures is inculcated 
at an early age, by wise owls, cuddly pandas, and 
friendly little aliens.) 


The Principle of Mediocrity has not only vital- 
ized science, it’s given us the ability to re-examine 
centuries of prejudice, and to shake off old tribal 
taboos with hardly a wince. In spite of the new 
horrors that madmen can perpetrate when their 
clutches fall upon modern technology, we have 
made progress. It’s a more reasoning, more ra- 
tional world we live in today. 


Still, philosophies, even philosophies that do 
good, can outlive their vigor. What Copernicus 
began need not continue forever. 


, There is a new principle making the rounds these 


days, called the “Anthropic Imperative.’’ Its most 
vigorous proponents, including Professor Frank 
Tipler of Tulane University, seem to be saying 
that we have gone too far in claiming that there 
is nothing special at all about the time or place 
in which we live. 

Simply stated, the Anthropic Principle says that 
it’s quite possible for an observer's time and place 
to be unique, if the unique factor is necessary 
in order for there to be an observer in the first 
place. 


Bucking the popular enthusiasm for the search 
for extraterrestrials, Tipler and a few others 
dare to propose that it is quite possible that 
mankind may be the sole intelligent species in 
the galaxy, perhaps anywhere, anytime. 

1 won't go into their arguments here. But | men- 
tion the Anthropic Principle as just one edge of 
what seems to be a new philosophical movement 
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— one that does not seem to threaten the ex- 
istence of the Dogma of Otherness so much as 
threaten it with change. 


Old Philosophies 


Three major views of Man in Nature contended 
with each other in Western thought a century 
and a half ago: Traditional Christian, Mechanis- 
tic, and Romantic. 


The Traditional Christian point of.view was that 
nature was placed here for the use of man, and 
that the world was meant for short-duration use 
anyway. The wilderness was a cruel parody of 
the Garden of Eden, a travesty to be fought and 
tamed. Other creatures were separate from man 
in the fundamental sense of lacking souls. 


As Matthew Cartmill put it, man “saw nature 
as sick, and man as inherently above nature — 
that is, supernatural.’ 


The Mechanistic view, a reaction to the one 
above, grew out of the |8th-century Enlighten- 
ment. The Universe, as the emerging sciences 
and particularly mathematics unfolded its mys- 
teries, was seen as a majestic clockwork, with 
mankind merely a complicated little subset of 
parts, spinning in unseen harmony with the rest, 
under the apparent chaos of daily life. 


This was a tremendous step toward sympathy 
with otherness, a direct outgrowth of the Prin- 
ciple of Mediocrity. But it, too, had its day and 
then saw the creation of a counterreaction. 


The Romantic movement answered the Age of 
Reason with emotion, logic with Sturm und 
Drang. With Rousseau’s extolling of the natural, 
and condemnation of civilization as the essence 
of corruption, the suite was complete. Human- 
kind can dream of a return to harmony with the 
natural world. We can best do this by abandon- 
ing an arrogant insistence on our own difference. 


Each world view contributed to our culture. 
The traditionalists oriented us toward the future, 
and toward taking command of our world. The 
mechanists taught us to appreciate that world’s 
delicate, beautiful balance. And about the Ro- 
mantic view, Cartmill said that ‘‘a prevalent 
vision of man as a sick animal estranged from 
the harmony of nature conditioned new scien- 
tific theories and lent them the mythic force 
and consequence that they needed to be wide- 
ly accepted.” 


Ducks That Rape 


But the 2lst Century looms. Taken by them- 
selves, each of the philosophies discussed above 
appears ludicrous to a modern woman or man. 
Might it, perhaps, be time to craft a new view 
of nature and our place in it? 


isn't just 
because of 
teddy bears 
that we have 
started to 
treat the 
other crea- 
tures around 
us with more 
respect. It is 
also because 
we have had it 
driven home 
again and 
again that we 
had better 
shape up 
if we ever 
expect to 
live up to a 
standard of 
decency. 


The Doctrine of Otherness has had powerful 
propaganda over the last several decades. In par- 
ticular, the animals have ‘been getting awfully 
good press. 
“Man is the only animal that (take your choice) 
. . murders its own kind 
. . kills its children 
. kills for sport 
. Commits sexual assault 
. wages war 
. hurts the environment . 


A generation has grown up ale told these 
things over and over. And in having humility and 
shame pounded into us, we have begun, indeed, 
to look upon ourselves differently. It isn’t just 
because of teddy bears that we have started to 
treat the other creatures around us with more 
respect. It is also because we have had it driven 
home again and again that we had better shape 
up if we ever expect to live up to a standard 
of decency. 


But whose standard? 


Why, our own, of course. And here’s where 
that paradox comes in again. Species have al- 
ways gone extinct. That is how evolution works. 
The pity comes in when we see nature’s crea- 
tions as beautiful, and when we feel shame over 
wiping out something as unique and irreplace- 
able as a blue whale, or a manatee, or even 
a dodo. 


No question where | stand in all this. | think en- 
vironmentalism is good. That's with a capital G. 
Not only am | a thoroughly acculturated mem- 
ber of my generation — fully inoculated with 
guilt over mankind's crimes — but I'm beginning 
to see, along with millions of others, that keep- 
ing up a complex ecosystem is the best way of 
ensuring our own long-range survival. 


This view of Man the Destroyer — a beast with- 
in ourselves that must be constantly watched — 
may be the very fairy tale needed to frighten 
us into our senses. Cartmill put it aptly: 


“There is no way to tell for sure whether this 
mythmaking has contributed to our survival thus 
far. | suspect it has. | doubt that the world would 
have ended if Muir or Twain or Freud or Jeffers 
had never lived. Other visionaries would have 
come up. . . . But | think it might perhaps have 
ended by now if we hadn't learned to be afraid 
of ourselves long before that fear was entirely 
reasonable.’’ 

The propaganda we grew up with was a Good 
Thing, no question about it. It appears to have 
saved the otter, the dolphin, the gorilla and, 
perhaps, the whales. Maybe even ourselves. 


But is it true? 


Bad-mouthing mankind has been important 
drama. But once we are in the habit of pro- 
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tecting nature for its own sake, do we have to 
keep it up? 
It’s all a big fat lot of hype. Nice hype, but hype 
nonetheless. All over the natural world there is 
an almost infinite variety of animals that (take 
your choice) 
. . murder their own kind 
. . kill their children 
. kill for sport 
. . commit rape 
. . Wage war 
. harm the environment. . . 
Et cetera, et cetera. Day by day we are finding 
that the line dividing us from the animal world 
blurs, becoming one of magnitude, not quality. 


Apes use tools in the wild and can be taught 
sign language. They are also prone to simpler 
versions of every type of human mental illness 
(including infanticide and deadly, “organized” 
warfare). 


Male lions will kill the cubs of their predeces- 
sors, after winning cunning “wars’’ of eviction. 


Stallions will deliberately kill each other. 


Historically, a large part of the deforestation of 
the Middle East seems to have been performed 
not just by man, but by goats as well. Elephants 
are a primary cause of the deforestation of East 
Africa. 


Mallard ducks have been observed to commit 
gang rape on mated females. In more and more 
supposedly “monogamous’’ species of birds, we 
are discovering that males commit philandery. 


4 


Principle 
of Mediocrity 
has not only 

vitalized 

science, it’s 
given us the 
ability to 
re-examine 
centuries of 
prejudice, 
and to shake 
off old tribal 
taboos with 
hardly a wince. 


Even dolphins, almost alone with mankind in 
being capable of altruism outside of their own 
species — of helping others no matter how dif- 
ferent — have been observed murdering their 
own kind. 


All three of the old world views lie in shambles 
around us. Only a traditionalist fool would say 
that man is the “paragon of animals,’ and na- 
ture our playpen. Only a pollyanna would con- 
tend that the clockwork spins majestically on, 
in harmony whatever we do. And it is also ro- 
mantic nonsense to say that we are a pimple on 
Creation . . . that the world would be somehow 
far better off without us. 


Where does that leave us, then? 


It leaves us, | hope, uncomfortable and thought- 
ful. 


We should not stop pumping out the nature 
films. “Humility propaganda’ serves a useful pur- 
pose, for there is still a world out there stuck 
in phases one and two. But for those of us who 
have passed through the Doctrine of Otherness, 
it might be time to move on. 


Perhaps to the attitude of an Elder Brother — 
only a little more knowledgable than his fellow 
creatures, but with the power and the duty to 
be their guardian. In time, if we do well with 
the garden, we might even have reason to pause 
and give ourselves a little bit of credit . . . to 
look, as a species, into the mirror and see nei- 
ther Lord of Creation nor Worldbane, but mere- 
ly the first of many in the world to rise to the 
role of caretaker. 


Earth 


Emerging technologies that empower 
people include computer networks. David 
Brin is an astrophysicist, technophile, 


sea and keep the rest out. For some, sub- 
jective reality became the selected enter- 
tainments and special-interest zines passed 
through by those tailored shells. 


about everybody and seem to enjoy it. 
You know . . . like Californians. 


Besides, it’s as if they've been preparing 
themselves for it all along. Heck, picture if 
aliens ever landed in California. Instead of 


and practitioner of a genre called ‘‘hard 
science fiction’’ (though Brin would call 
them “‘speculative novels’’). In Earth, 
Brin creates a 2]st-century world dom- 
inated by computer networks that have 
replaced print media, television, radio, 
libraries, the postal system, that medi- 
ate banking and most commercial trans- 
actions, that augment higher education. 
Brin’s technologies strike me as quite 
possible; | don’t get that sense of total 
fantasy that | get reading Nevromancer 
(Signal p. 181), for example. Those who 
want to chew over someone’s thoughtful 
vision of what the WELL and the internet 
might become, in another fifty years, 

will find some tasty morsels when read- 
ing Earth. —William H. Calvin 

The problem usually wasn’t getting access 
to information. It was to stave off drown- 
ing in it. People bought personalized filter 
programs to skim a few droplets from that 
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Here a man watches nothing but detective 
films from the days of cops and robbers — 
a limitless supply of formula fiction. Next 
door a woman hears and reads only opin- 
ions that match her own, because other 
points of view are culled by her loyal 
guardian software. 


To avoid such staleness, Jen had hired a 
famous rogue hacker, Sri Ramanujan, to 
design her own filter . . . [so that] one in 
five files would pop up randomly, in de- 

fiance of her own parameters. 


In the arks and zoos right now, a lot of 
rescued species are dying off even though 
the microecologies are right, simply be- 
cause too few individuals were included in 
the original mix. For a healthy gene pool 
you need diversity, variety, heterozygosity. 


One thing’s clear, no starship will make it 
carrying only one racial group. What'll be 
needed, frankly, are mongrels . . . people 
who've bred back and forth with just 


running away or even inquiring about the 
secrets of the universe, Californians would 
probably ask the BEMs if they had any 
new cuisine! 


Earth 
David Brin, 1990; 601 pp. 


$19.95 ($22.45 postpaid) from 
Bantam Books, 414 East Golf Road, 
Des Plaines, IL 60016; 800/223-6834 
(or Whole Earth Access) 
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The Ascent of Mind 


Worried about global warming and 
other theories of possibly catastrophic 
climate change? Wonder why humans 
evolved the kind of brains we have today? 
Neurobiologist, science writer, and fre- 
quent WER contributor William Calvin 
(Eclipses, p. 64) offers fascinating and 
disturbing evidence that our evolutionary 
origins and the future of civilization might 
be closely coupled with frequent (and 
currently overdue) massive climatic 
changes. 


The central mystery of human origins 
concerns our brains. Why did hominid 
brains quadruple in size in such a rela- 
tively short period of time? What events 
could have triggered the evolutionary 
leap that led to culture, civilization, tech- 
nology — after eons of relatively slow 
evolutionary progress from amoebas to 
apes? Calvin thinks that recurrent ice 
ages, particularly during the extremely 
recent past — the last 11,000 years — 
bootstrapped us to where we find our- 
selves today. 


Ominously, Calvin points out that the 
debate over whether or not greenhouse 
gases are contributing to a potentially 
disastrous warming trend might be mis- 
placed: global climate is a complex and 
often chaotic phenomenon; whether 
human activities are causing a warming 
or a cooling trend, it might be more im- 
portant to consider the possibility that we 
are triggering an unpredictable instability 
in the Earth’s climate patterns, with enor- 
mous consequences to billions of people. 
—Howard Rheingold 


To say the ice ages shaped human con- 
sciousness is usually meant in a metaphor- 
ical way (those consciousness-raising 
awareness connotations of the word). It’s 
another way of saying that our outlook on 
the world is changeable in ways that were 
surely ‘‘useful’’ in our hunter-gatherer 
days: changes, perhaps, in our aggres- 
siveness, our risk-taking to exploit fleeting 
opportunities, our tendency to promote 
the interests of our immediate small group 


(and frequent inability to think beyond 


The Miracle Planet 


It’s rare that a book penetrates our 
customarily well-defended coffeetable 
book barrier. To do this, the book has to 
be more than a collection of pretty pho- 
tographs. This one has the photographs 
— it would not be excessive fo call some 
of them astounding — of things youve 
never seen or even suspected were on the 
same earth you inhabit. The text is an 
unusually adept and complete explana- 
tion of the phenomena shown, nicely 
integrated with environmental concerns 
and the effects of civilization. Gaia is 
well served. Wish I'd had an inspiring, 
interdisciplinary book like this when | 
was a kid; it would have saved me years 
of blundering around trying to connect 
things that the grownups | knew couldn't 
explain. —J. Baldwin 


The Miracle Planet 
Bruce Brown and Lane Morgan 


1990; 258 pp. 


$29.98 ($31.73 postpaid) from 
W. H. Smith Publishers, 80 Distribu- 
tion Boulevard, Edison, NJ 08817; 
800/932-0070 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


As the centuries passed, the effects of de- 
forestation, grazing, and farming began 
to be felt in the harbor that was the city’s 
lifeline. Erosion from the surrounding hills 
was filling the harbor with silt. At least 
four times the city had to be moved closer 
to the retreating mouth of the bay. Despite 
these efforts and considerable dredging, 
the harbor was too shallow by the ninth 
century to accommodate the Byzantine 
fleet. Eventually the bay was almost en- 
tirely filled in, and Ephesus declined 

into obscurity. 


Ruins of Ephesus. The grove of trees at right 
gives an idea what the earlier landscape 
may have been like. 


Wi} LL 


The Ascent of Mind 


William H. Calvin 
1990; 302 pp. 


$21.95 ($24.45 postpaid) from 
Bantam Books, 414 East Golf Road, 
Des Plaines, IL 60016; 800/223-6834 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


that), in our competitive attitudes toward 
other omnivores (such as bears), and in 
our predatory attitudes toward herd ani- 
mals (back before horses became “‘pets’’). 


Consciousness of the less metaphorical 
sort must have a genetic basis, being the 
outcome of a variety of developmental 
programs orchestrated by the genome. But 
something so general is unlikely to be resi- 
dent in some particular stretch of DNA 
code. We can only understand the evolution 
of consciousness, | suspect, by understand- 
ing the details: the details of how animal 
planning-ahead is carried out, the details 
of how really precise itudgments and move- 
ments are crafted, the details of the devel- 
opmental programs that shape the neural 
machinery, the details of the regulatory 
genes that influence those developmental 
programs. And, of course, how the gene 
repertoires are prompted during life: selec- 
tion must choose among the available 
variants in the developmental programs, 
those “’plays’”’ that make adults out of 
fetuses. Those modified programs in turn 
have to be crafted out of new gene com- 
binations, and remembered by the genes 
that survive. 


Whenever a nonlinear system is changing 
from one stable state to another, it may go 
through a transition zone where it chatters 
back and forth. . . . For most of evolution, 
including human brains and planetary 
climate, the good-enough solution hasn't 
eliminated a chattering zone. 


Such may explain the European transition 
from full glacial times 20,000 years ago to 
the ice-free conditions of 8,000 years ago: 
Europe was lagging behind the Southern 
Hemisphere in warming up during the 
15,000- to 13,000-year period. Then, 
within only a fraction of a century, Europe 
warmed a few degrees as if catching up: 
this ‘warming spike’ is what is called the 
Allerad event at 13,000 years ago. Then, 
of course, at about 11,500 years, Europe 
flipped back to cold for 800 years (the 
Younger Dryas “‘cold spike’’), then sud- 
denly warmed (and continued warming 
more gradually into the interglacial). So 
the complete flip up-and-back-and-up- 
again took 2,300 years. 
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ECLIPSE 


PREDICTION 


BY WILLIAM H. CALVIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
MALCOLM WELLS 


Though he has a side interest in how 
protoscience bootstrapped itself, the 
author is better known as a neuro- 
physiologist, author of The River 
that Flows Uphill: A Journey from 
the Big Bang to the Big Brain (Sierra 
Club Books, 1987), The Cerebral 
Symphony: Seashore Reflections 
on the Structure of Consciousness 
(Bantam, 1989), and The Ascent of 
Mind: Ice Age Climates and the 
Evolution of Intelligence (Bantam, 
1990; reviewed on p. 63). This article 
is adapted from How the Shaman 
Stole the Moon: Inventing Eclipse 
Prediction, Prayer, Priestly Power, 
and Protoscience (Bantam, 1991). 
—Howard Rheingold 


E-mail: wealvin@well.sf.ca.us or 
wealvin@u.washington.edu. 
© 1990 by William Calvin. 
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Do-it-yourself 


F YOU ARE IN a tight spot, 
you may find yourself wishing 
for a solar eclipse to turn day 
into night, as in A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
If you knew the eclipse was 

going to happen (but others didn’t), 
you could pretend to “command the 
heavens.” While Mark Twain’s solar 
eclipse was an invention, his inspira- 
tion was probably a real-life incident 
involving Christopher Columbus in 
1504, where the explorer “stole the 
moon” to get himself out of a sticky 
situation in Jamaica. 


I doubt that Columbus was the first 
to pretend to manipulate the heavens 
(and since lunar eclipses are seen far 
more frequently than solar eclipses, 
they were probably the typical target). 
One imagines that eclipse prediction 
was a standard tool of the prehistoric 
priesthoods, back in the days before it 
was commonly understood that the 
clockwork orbits of earth and moon 
were all that eclipses involved, and 
that neither seems to be modified by 
prayers and offerings. A shaman who 
could appear to move the heavens 
might have been able to dominate 
neighboring tribes as well — and oft- 
fulfilled prophesies might convert a 
shaman into a full-fledged prophet, 
lending authority to what the shaman 
had to say on other subjects. 


Columbus probably had a nautical 
almanac that listed upcoming eclipses 
— but remember that 1504 was long 
before Galileo or Newton, well before 
those orbits were understood. The 
astronomical lore of the times prob- 
ably used a list of magic numbers, 
rather like that of the Mayan astron- 
omers who wrote the Dresden Codex. 
(No, it’s not written on porcelain — 
that’s just the German museum where 
the bark now resides, one of the few 
pieces of “pagan” writing to have 
escaped the Inquisition-haunted Span- 
ish priests, who zealously destroyed 
what they couldn’t understand.) 


Back before record-keeping, however, 
there were likely some simple methods 
for eclipse prediction. Knowledge of 
them seems to have been lost to mod- 
ern astronomers, who might be unable 
to impress the natives if shipwrecked 
on some island without their computers 
and reference books. The manufacture 
of stone tools was also forgotten when 
metal tools became popular; only re- 
cently have archaeologists such as Nick 
Toth rediscovered how to make an 
Acheulean hand ax or a Clovis-style 
spear point. Similarly, | have been try- 
ing to recover prehistoric methods of 
eclipse prediction, methods far simpler 
than orbital calculations or lists of 
magic numbers. Having discovered a 
dozen methods so far, I have concluded 
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that warning of imminent eclipses is 
far easier than it first appears. Here | 
will give a short course in how to do 
it, emphasizing how success can be 
improved by using crystals, necklaces, 
and suitably placed windows. In How 
the Shaman Stole the Moon: Inventing 
Eclipse Prediction, Prayer, Priestly Power, 
and Protoscience (to be published later 
this year by Bantam), I explain why 
the methods work, relate them to ar- 
chaeoastronomy sites such as Stone- 
henge and those in the American 
Southwest, and discuss the origins 

of protoscience. 


©) THE HOLY LEAF 


Total solar eclipses are impressive but 
rare. A partial solar eclipse is hard to 
see, even if you know when it is going 
to happen; the only one I’ve ever seen 
via naked eye happened to occur just 
before sunset, as the sun and moon 
set together over the Olympic Moun- 
tains as viewed from Seattle. You can 
sometimes study the sun’s shape just 
before sunset, as its brightness is fil- 
tered enough by the long path through 
the atmosphere so as to permit brief 
glimpses. And that evening as the sun 
neared the horizon, it obviously had 
the moon just in front of it, obscuring 
its lower left; the three-dimensionality 
was quite striking. But most solar 
eclipses don’t occur so conveniently 
close to the horizon. 


Any fan of eclipses has heard of pin- 
hole cameras, producing an inverted 
image of the eclipsing sun on a screen. 
Pinhole images are far easier than you 
might think; this isn’t a matter of 
needing a darkened tent with a hole 
in the roof. Pinhole images occur in 
nature, as you can discover lounging 
in the shade of a tree whose leaves 
have been perforated by insects. Likely 
someone remembered those little round 
spots of light that had inexplicably 
turned into crescents before the world 
darkened. Odd-shaped spots, all facing 
the same way, are certainly striking; 
you feel as if “something is happen- 
ing.” Warped reality. 

Just hold a perforated leaf at arm’s 
length toward the sun. Look down at 
your chest at the leaf’s shadow, and 
see the little crescent of light in the 


midst of the shadow. As you move the 
leaf farther away, the light spot changes 


_ from the shape of the insect’s hole to 


the shape of the eclipsing sun. The 
smaller the hole, the sharper the image. 


- Tf leafless, merely cross your fingers to 


produce a small opening and inspect 
your hand’s shadow for a little crescent. 


THE CRYSTAL WARNING 


Crystals, at least those with many 
small-but-flat reflecting surfaces, also 
ought to be useful for viewing eclipses; 
a small facet serves to combine the 
pinhole with a mirror. Just pull the 
shades except for a small opening, lay 
your crystal or jewel on the window 
sill in the sunlight, and walk up to 
inspect the crescent spots reflected 
onto the walls. And watch them slowly 
change. Spangles embedded in a plaster 
wall can produce the same effect, if 
small enough (a square millimeter 

is about right). 


Once you’ve learned one of the pin- 
hole methods, you can give an hour’s 
warning of a solar eclipse, know it’s 
happening long before anyone else 
notices that the sun is dimming. Still, 
you can’t spend all your time watch- 
ing pinholes for solar eclipses, on the 
off chance that one might happen. 
Solar eclipses can happen only at the 
new moon, and a superstitious wariness 
about new moons probably developed 
into an important bit of astronomical 
lore for the prehistoric shaman. When 
the crescent moon can no longer be 
seen before dawn, watch out for the 


next several days. When the crescent 
moon can again be seen above the 
sunset (a day especially important in 
some religions, such as Islam), you 
can relax your vigil. 


THE CLENCHED-FIST 
PREDICTION 


Similarly, lunar eclipses only happen 
at the full moon. But the moon looks 
full for several nights: which one is it? 
Back before orbits were understood, 
“full moon” was likely defined as the 
night that the moon rose just before 
sunset, looking especially large and 
rosy (that’s the night when there’s a 
chance of a lunar eclipse; it is often 
the night before your calendar indi- 
cates a full moon). 


There are ways to narrow down a like- 
ly solar eclipse even further by paying 
attention to the more common lunar 
eclipses. Following a lunar eclipse, 
there’s no chance of another for the 
next five full moons, but then there is 
a 56 percent chance of another eclipse 
on the sixth full moon. If one doesn’t 
occur then, there is still an 11 percent 
chance of a lunar eclipse on the twelfth 
full moon. If you raise the alarm every 
sixth and twelfth full moon following 
an observed eclipse, you’ve got two 
chances out of three of acquiring a 
reputation for foreknowledge. 


You can imagine how this might have 
been discovered, back before careful 
records were kept. Surely a second 
lunar eclipse within a year of another 
would be cause for some observers 

to discuss when the previous one oc- 
curred, counting backward to discover 
that it had been either six or twelve 
full moons ago. And so the sixth and 
the twelfth full moon after an eclipse 
could readily get the reputation of 
being particular danger periods. One 
counts to six, and then counts to six again. 


Too bad we only have five fingers, you 
say? Contrary to the usual decimal no- 
tions, one can readily count to six and 
twelve on the fingers. On the sixth 
full moon, you close down those five 
extended fingers and clench your fist. 
On the seventh, you pick up the count 
on the other hand, extending one 
finger — and so on to two clenched 
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fists upon the twelfth full moon. That 
makes the full moons coinciding with 
a clenched fist the “dangerous ones,” 
threatening to disappear. After a year 
with no eclipses, the danger zones 
expand to include the full moon pre- 
ceding a multiple of six, ie., 17 & 

18, 23 & 24, 29 & 30, etc. 


Solar eclipses also occur on the same 
six-month spacing as the lunar eclipses. 
They’re at the new moon which pre- 
cedes or follows the full-moon eclipse 
alert. Thus you need not get started 
on solar eclipse prediction by observing 
one solar eclipse and counting new 
moons thereafter: you get synchro- 
nized by observing even a partial lunar 
eclipse, counting by sixes, and watch- 
ing out for the new moons that precede 
and follow the lunar eclipse alerts. 


So lunar eclipse prediction is poten- 
tially quite easy, so long as you can be 
wrong a certain amount of the time. 
The method is crude, compared to 
modern scientific theories, but it could 
have been quite successful for an 
interesting reason. 


G WHEN THE SHAMAN 
IS HALF RIGHT 


The psychology of intermittent rein- 
forcement suggests that being wrong 
occasionally wasn’t a problem: it was 
an advantage (at least, to the shaman). 
What would you do if you feared 
eclipses, but were solemnly told that 
one was coming — and by someone 
who was right last time? Trying to pre- 
vent eclipses through fervent prayer, 
before and during an eclipse, surely 
must have seemed to work most of the 
time. After all, many of the predicted 
eclipses didn’t happen (the methods 
were crude, so there were a lot of what 
are now Called “false positives”); this 
could have led a lot of people to be- 
lieve that their prayers had prevented 
the eclipse; and many of the predicted 
eclipses that nonetheless happened 
were partial, allowing someone to con- 
clude that the prayers had reversed 
the moon in its tracks, preventing 

a total eclipse. 


So prayer was powerfully reinforced 
— it seemed to work. If the priestly 
predictions had been nearly always 
wrong, of course, the announcements 
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would have soon lost their credibility. 
If the predictions had been always 
right, eclipses would soon have lost 
their fascination. Being right just 
enough of the time is what makes some 
situations so attractive, as gambling 
illustrates. 


I can see how large groups of peo- 

ple would have been psychologically 
trapped, how predicted eclipses would 
have made them believe in the power 
of wishful thinking. A control experi- 
ment that would have omitted prayers 
after half of the eclipse warnings, would 
have shown them that eclipses occurred 
independently of their prayers. Again, 
priestly credibility would have suffered. 
But the control experiment is a recent 
scientific innovation, invented after 
scientists discovered that they were 
fooled too often by mere coincidence. 


I’m not surprised that people were 
fooled by post hoc ergo propter hoc — the 
classical fallacy of “after this, therefore 
because of this,” a fallacy that fools us 
every day even when we're alert to it. 
Despite its unreliability, one thing fol- 
lowing another is a powerful way in 
which we learn our way around our 
environment, especially when deal- 
ing with the unfamiliar, such as a 
rare event. 


Partial eclipses might have gotten prayer 
started back before prediction was dis- 
covered, wishful thinking during the 
initial phases being credited with the 
avoidance of a total eclipse. And given 
something (the shaman’s warning) to 
trigger the prayers a few hours or days 
ahead of time, belief in the power of 
prayer to move the heavens was sure 
to emerge — and, of course, prediction 
itself would have become valued by 
the leadership, a powerful incentive 

to more and better science. 


Often-successful eclipse prediction 
would have helped the shaman with 
everyday matters as well. Forget for a 
moment the literary depiction of the 
shaman as some sort of psychedelic 
guru and consider what the anthro- 
pologists say about the shaman’s range 


of skills. Besides predicting weather, 


the shaman of most known hunter- 
gatherer tribes is supposed to be able 
to cure illness and bring down illness 
upon enemies (or at least appear to do 


so). Given the strength of the placebo 
effect (for pain, it is now estimated 
that one of every two sufferers gets 
some temporary relief just from the 
power of suggestion), one can easily 
imagine that a shaman who had just 
manipulated the moon or sun would 
have even more success than usual 

at relieving pain. 


Even if the leadership was blind to the 
Columbus-style possibilities for mani- 
pulation, even if the healers didn’t 
know about eclipses, the prediction 
aspect itself would still have been handy 
to a fortune-teller — and we humans 
seem to have an inordinate appetite 
for predictions about what the future 
might bring. While eclipses might be 
unrelated to “You will meet a tall, dark 
stranger” and other such staples of the 
repertoire, a fortune-teller’s ability to 
occasionally predict eclipses would be 
a powerful validation of her or his abil- 
ities. (If she’s right about the moon 
disappearing for an hour, then surely 
she has a powerful pipeline to the 
spirits — and maybe we’d better make 
her a nice gift). 


D WHEN YOUR SHADOW 
POINTS AT THE RISING MOON 


“Reach out and touch the moon” if 
you can (but usually you can’t). The 
only times when the full moon rises 
in your sunset shadow are, however, 
spectacular — they tend to be followed 
by lunar eclipses in the next several — 
hours. Like the leaves and crystals 
that give an hour’s warning of a solar 
eclipse in progress, the shadow direc- 
tions are capable of being used for a 
few hours’ warning of a lunar eclipse. 
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It’s all because the earth’s shadow, 
narrowing like a cone, stretches out 
into space; you can’t see it, but it is 
just to the left of the rising moon. 
(Should your sunset shadow point to 
the right of the moon, you can be sure 
that no eclipse will happen, as the 
moon moves left during the night 

in its orbit.) 


You need not understand that to in- 
vent a simple rule, to watch out for 
those full moons when the sunset 
shadows point at the rising moon. If 
your sunset shadow points at the moon 
when it is already a half-dozen diame- 
ters above the horizon, that doesn’t 
count. If the moon rises after sunset 
(assuming that you haven't some hills 
in the way, elevating the horizons), 
you’re safe too. It is when the full moon 
is no more than a few diameters off 
the eastern horizon at sunset that 

an eclipse is possible — provided the 
Pointing Shadow is somewhat to the 
left of the moonrise. 


But what about all of those hazy sun- 
sets over the Pacific, where the shadows 
are pretty hard to see? You can solve 
such problems (and those associated 
with the fuzzy edges of shadows) by 
looking directly at the setting sun, 
getting your line of sight from an edge 
of the sun itself rather than from a 
shadow. And how can you do that, if 
you also have to look at the rising 
moon? Yes, | know that you can turn 
around — but how do you know that 
you’ve turned exactly half a circle, 
short of using a modern surveying 
instrument? 


3) THE SUN PRIEST 
AND THE MOON PRIEST 


The low-tech solution is to get a friend 
to help: use two observers, standing 
some distance apart from one another. 
Observer A stands still while Observer 
B moves around until the rising moon 
is located just behind A. Then B re- 
mains standing there, and Observer A 
(continuing to stand still) sights past 
him toward the setting sun. If the set- 
ting sun is indeed behind B, then the 
observers must be on the line from 
sun to moon. 


Now it seems unlikely that prescien- 
tific peoples would have formulated 
the rule as a “straight line” relation- 
ship. They’d have personified things, 
if folk culture is any clue. They might 
have called Observer A the “Sun 
Priest” because he watched the sunset, 
and called Observer B the “Moon 
Priest.” They would have watched 

for those occasions when the sun 
“touched” the Moon Priest in the 
same manner as the rising moon had 
“touched” the Sun Priest. Symmetry, 
no less. How close is close? For lunar 
eclipses in the evening, several dia- 
meters (the sun and moon are both 
about half a degree); for eclipses after 
midnight, warnings will be pretty 
unreliable. 


You can also use the Two Priests meth- 
od to determine the day of the equinox; 
this will be left as an exercise for the 
reader’s ingenuity. 


WHAT GOOD 
IS HALF A VIEW? 


The Pointing Shadow and Two Priests 
methods require that you get the hills 
out of the way. From an island or pen- 
insula, you can usually find a beach 
with a view, giving a flat horizon to 
both east and west (my favorite is that 
promontory southeast of Athens, 
where the Temple of Poseidon is). Most 
people, living in most places, don’t 
have such nice viewpoints with their 
opposite views. Their shaman would 
search for methods that would allow 
successful warnings from observations 
involving only half a horizon: north- 
east-to-southeast, for example, without 
any need for a view to the west. 


I have a variety of solutions to that 
problem; they’re not entry-level in 
quite the manner of the others, but 
they are far simpler than the inter- 
mediate-level magic numbers and the 
high-level orbital calculations. These 
low-level methods all involve using a 
familiar viewpoint and knowing a 
reference direction or two. 


Lacking the proper sunset view, you 
have to make do with the sunrise view 
that morning. To use an example from 
autumn or winter, sunrise is as far 
south of due east as the sunset will 

be south of due west. Therefore the 
earth’s shadow cone that evening at 
sunset will be equally north of due 
east. A moonrise which is as far north 
of due east as the sunrise was south 
of due east is an eclipse warning. 


All fine and good, provided that you’ve 


already discovered how to determine 
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due east from the equinox (one of the 
outcomes of that reader’s exercise). 
But there is an easier way: just use 

the extreme position of sunrise in the 
southeast (which occurs on the winter 
solstice) and the other extreme sunrise 
position in the northeast (from the 
summer solstice). They’re both the 
same distance from due east. Thus, all 
you need do is to note the position of 
today’s sunrise relative to the nearest 
extreme (winter solstice sunrise in this 
example); if moonrise tonight is equally 
far from the other extreme, you have 
an eclipse warning. 


MEASURING THE 
HORIZON WITH A NECKLACE 


How do you compare those angles or 
arcs (as we post-Euclidian types would 


say)? The nicest way I know is to hold 
a string of beads at arm’s length, say 
an unfastened necklace with a little 
slack so that the beads can slide a ways 
(to start, force all the beads over to 
the right end). Hold it up to the sun- 
rise with the necklace’s right end at 
the well-known winter solstice sunrise 
direction, which you have memorized 
(or because you have erected a marker, 
though it need not be as elaborate as 
those megaliths at Stonehenge). Slide 
your left hand over to point at the 
rising sun and take hold of the bead 
under the sun. Let the other beads 
slide down the slack. 


Maintain that separation between the 
two sets of beads (tie a knot or some- 
thing) until evening, when you observe 
the moonrise. Hold the end of the 
necklace to line up with the summer 
solstice sightline and see if the moon 
rises over the last bead in the tightly 
packed group from the morning’s ob- 
servation. If it comes close, there’s 
your eclipse warning. 


Solstice directions are actually useful for 
eclipses. My guess is that’s why the ar- 
chitects of sites such as Stonehenge 
were so fond of immortalizing sight- 
lines to the winter and summer solstice 
sunrises. Their use as anchors for a 


calendar has always seemed illogical 
because the sunrise position on the 
horizon changes so slowly from day to 
day; you can miss the reversal day by 
a week, especially when it’s cloudy 

in winter, and that’s no way to run 

a calendar. 


A necklace, of course, isn’t required; 
you can use any old stick, breaking it 
to the right length to preserve the 
data until moonrise. Note that you 
only have to make a very simple com- 
parison — it’s not really measurement, 
doesn’t really require a knowledge of 
geometric concepts such as angle. But 
you can see how the fancier concepts 
might have followed, once a shaman 
discovered how useful such a tech- 
nique was. In particular, the necklace 
beads (pifion nuts are favored by the 
Indians as they have a soft core that 
can be punched out after grinding off 
the ends, handy for stringing onto a 
long hair) would make a good cali- 
brated ruler, a nice way into invent- 
ing the counting and record-keeping 
needed for intermediate-level magic- 
number schemes. 


We've solved the lunar-eclipse warning 
problem for those folk living on an 
eastern coastline, having a sea hori- 
zon but only to the east. What about 
those poor folks inland, with a nice 
even horizon that is, alas, elevated 
several degrees? The method will still 
work, surprisingly enough. There are 
problems with the Two Priests and 
Pointing Shadow methods where hori- 
zons are elevated: since the sun rises 
at an angle to the vertical, a sunrise 
delayed by a hill is a bit to the south 
of where it would have been if you 
had removed the hill. Elevated hori- 
zons can change a straight line into 

a dogleg, because a delayed sunrise 
appears slightly to the south and a 
premature sunset is also shifted south. 
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If both horizons are equally elevated, 
the error doubles. 


But such problems are minor when 
dealing with only an eastern horizon. 
Both sunrise and moonrise are shifted 
around toward the south, but since 
you're always taking differences with 
the solstice directions (also shifted), 
the errors cancel. The horizon just 
needs to be uniformly elevated. 


GC THE DITCH AND BANK 


One way to smooth out a bumpy hori- 
zon is to build a level bank nearby, 
preferably in an arc around the ob- 
server’s traditional viewing position. 
Thus both summer and winter sunrises 
are equally delayed, as are moonrises. 
An enigmatic feature of the megalithic 
monuments in the British Isles (seen 
most impressively at Avebury, a hour’s 
drive to the north of Stonehenge) is a 
circular ditch and bank, the former 
likely the source of the latter. For the 
elevated-horizon scheme to work, only 
a fraction of a circle is actually needed, 
from northeast to southeast. 


An easy way to level such a bank is 
after the winter rains have filled the 
ditches: use the high-water mark, mak- 
ing the top of the bank some fixed 
height above it. This should have been 
easy at Stonehenge and Avebury, as 
they dug through the thin soil and well 
into the underlying chalk; a floating 
scum of chalk powder leaves behind 
an excellent bathtub ring. The do-it- 
yourselfer might prefer to utilize the 
top of a fence. 


SUNRISE 
ATOP A PINNACLE 


Before anyone digs a ditch or builds 

a fence, let me point out a far simpler 
method: just pivot around a pinnacle 
(such as a tall fence post), keeping the 
rising sun hidden behind it (move back 
until just a little of the left and the 
right side of the sun peek out on each 
side). You will have to keep moving 
north as the sun rises, to maintain the 
two-point view. The sun finally crests, 
showing three pinpoints of sun around 
the obscuring pinnacle. The sun then 
becomes too bright to look at, so you 
look at your feet and mark the final 
viewing position for the day. 


From one day to the next, the ob- 
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server’s final position will change, 
eventually reaching a northerly ex- 
treme at winter solstice, then revers- 
ing. The southern end of the path 
traced by the diligent observer will 
mark the summer solstice viewing 
position. Maintaining the two-point 
view will cause you to create a circular 
arc centered on your pivot (you have, 
after all, created a light lever, seesaw- 
ing with the seasons); the arc described 
by the observer’s path will be about as 
long as the distance to the pivot. 


After sunrise, lay a long stick along 
the ground (or rope, or lengthy neck- 


(_) 


lace) from your final viewing position 
to the nearest turnaround. Then take 
it over to the other extreme, laying it 
out along the observer’s path. Observe 
the full moon that evening, marking 
the observer position when the moon 
begins to crest the pinnacle. If it is in 
the predicted place marked by the end 
of the stick, solemnly pronounce your 
eclipse warning. You can do the same 
thing, holding a forked stick against 
the nearest solstice marker. 


Instead of a standard observer watch- 
ing the sunrise move every day along 
the horizon, one has a moving ob- 
server obtaining a standard view of 
sunrise every day. The observer’s posi- 
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tion becomes the measurement. Best 
of all, the pinnacle pivot saves you 
leveling the horizon: the top of the 
pinnacle is the standard elevation 
at which both sunrise and 
moonrise are observed. Like 

the fence, the lower the bet- 

ter: pinnacles little higher 

than the tallest bump on 

the horizon are to be pre- 

ferred. The observer’s arc 

needs to be fairly level; shore- 


SSS 
lines and old lake beds are ideal ——a wh 


(and a parking lot will do). A pier 
piling off an east-facing shoreline 
would make a good pivot. 


A CALENDAR 
WITHOUT COUNTING 


The longer the distance to the obscur- 
ing pinnacle, the more the daily posi- 
tion jumps. With a lever arm of several 
miles, you can create an excellent cal- 
endar without any need for counting 
days, since there will be a unique ob- 
server position for each day of the 
half-year. If it isn’t cloudy, you'll al- 
ways know what day it is from your 
marks on the observer path, which 
will also need to be several miles long. 


Actually, pinnacles aren’t essential for 
either calendar or eclipse uses: any 
cliff profile or building edge will suf- 
fice (you keep one edge of the sun or 
moon in sight until it crests). Nor is a 
circular path essential for eclipse warn- 
ing: a straight-line path that is approx- 
imately north-south will do (and for 
calendar-only use, even that require- 
ment can be relaxed). 


You can also use levered sunset views 
for a calendar, though not for eclipses. 


Creating a good calendar is easier than 
predicting eclipses, thanks to the “me- 
chanical advantage” of light levers. 


SUN DAGGERS 
ON THE WALL 


The most familiar levered sightline is, 
of course, the shadow. The sun rises 
in the east and, as it gets higher in the 
sky, also moves south. Given a win- 
dow on an eastern wall, the patch of 
sunlight on your western wall starts 
high on the wall and moves down — 
but also north. It is as if the corner 

of the window frame was the fulcrum 
of a lever. 


For simplicity, imagine a window that 
is merely a thin vertical slit (as when a 
thin sliver of light sneaks in past the 
window shade to awaken you in the 
morning). First a “sun dagger” appears 
high on your wall, slowly moving down 
and to the right. When it reaches the 
floor, mark the spot. Tomorrow the 
spot will be different, as the sun’s path 


through the sky changes with each 
passing day. The solstice sunrises will 
mark two extreme positions on the 
floor. Lay out a belt (or stick) from the 
spot reached by today’s sunrise and 
move it over to the other extreme po- 
sition, to predict a position for the full 
moon’s rise tonight. Watch the “moon 
dagger” move down the wall to the 
right, and see if it reaches the floor 

at the same spot on the belt. 


Simplicity. If the bottom of the window 
is high above the floor, you’ll want to 
build a level shelf halfway up the wall, 
so that measurements are made when 
both sun and moon are still low in 
the sky but higher than the tallest 
obstruction. For ordinary windows 
that produce rather wide daggers, use 
where the lower right corner hits the 
floor (or shelf) as your criterion. Any 
north-south wall opposite an eastern 
window will do; it can even be round- 
ed, like that of the Navajo hogan (with 
its east-facing doorway), so long as it 
is symmetrical around an east-west line. 


Ultimately, such shadow schemes can- 
not be very accurate in comparison 

to the other eclipse techniques that 
directly observe an edge of the sun 
(and even they are likely to fail one 
time in three); long levers, as in the 
great kivas of the Anasazi at Chaco 
Canyon, tend to be defeated by the 
shadows’ fuzzy edges. Small sundials 
aren't very accurate at telling time 
either, but people often decorate their 
homes with them, imitating the big 
ones. A lot of the rock art in south- 
western caves that is illuminated by 
“sun daggers” or shadow edges may be 
similarly decorative, with the shaman 
making the serious eclipse and sea- 
sonal determinations elsewhere. 
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DISPERSING 
THE MOONBEAMS 


I'd recommend doing something to 
improve those sometimes-faint moon 
daggers. You can always position your 
head along the floor, and look to see 
where the moon first appears. But 
that’s awkward. 


Fortunately, you can reflect moon- 
beams (and sunbeams) around the 
room. Line up a series of crystals along 
the floor, watching to see which is the 
first to glow. Making a necklace out of 
crystals is even better. Lay out the 
necklace from the extreme nearest the 
sunrise in the morning, marking the 
first one illuminated (just slide the 
extras away from it). Then move it 
over to the other extreme and come 
back at moonrise; see which crystal 
catches the moonbeam first. Rhine- 
stone belts might serve the purpose, if 
you’re not up to drilling holes 

in crystals. 


TOWARD A 
MENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Shamanistic protoscience should not 
be confused with the modern versions 
of astrology, crystal power, numerology, 
fortune-telling, faith healing, and the 
like. Eclipse methods do indeed touch 
upon some practices for which a fas- 
cination still persists in many societies; 
it makes one curious about why hu- 
mans are so much more intrigued than 
are the apes by predicting the future, 
collecting shiny jewels, and watching 
the heavens. There is an occupational 
niche created by this fascination; it is 
presently exploited by the purveyors 
of a variety of rather tiresome fringe 
enterprises, many with pseudoscien- 
tific pretensions. 


Their purveyors as a group are now 
different than back in the days when 
those subjects were part of the more 
general intellectual mainstream, before 
things split apart into philosophy, 
religion, medicine, science, and fringe. 
The intellectual giants used to parti- 
cipate in the now-fringe discussions 
(Isaac Newton is a classic example from 
three centuries ago), back before so 
many were recognized as illusory dead 


_ ends. Improvements in eclipse predic- 


tion by Newton, for example, might 
have taken some of the fascination 
out of crystals (to the extent that they 
had been useful for warning of solar 
and lunar eclipses) and out of numer- 
ology (to the extent that some nu- 
merology was validated by those lists 
of magic numbers used by the Maya 
and the authors of Columbus’s 
nautical almanac). 


Selling an illusory shortcut to power 
seems to be the modern motivation 
of the purveyors, not the advance of 
knowledge — though one must ac- 
knowledge that the fringe would be 
considerably less popular (and its pur- 
veyors considerably poorer) if scientists 
did a better job of making their sub- 
ject accessible to the 94 percent of the 
U.S. population who cannot pass a 
simple test of “scientific literacy.” 
While there is now an educated sub- 
population that is relatively immune 


to their claims of power, their purvey- 
ors have media assistance in propagan- 
dizing the less experienced (besides all 
their paid advertising, try comparing 
the column-inches that your local 
newspaper devotes weekly to astrology 
and to basic science). 


To predict something without under- 
standing why the prediction works 
may seem more like magic than science 
— at least in the turn-the-rational- 
crank view of science. Textbooks em- 
phasizing the rational over the creative 
aspect of science are one reason why 
many people imagine “doing science” 
to be about as much fun as balancing 
their checkbook. It should be empha- 
sized that, on the frontiers of research, 
one is often investigating some creative 
scheme that seems to work, though 
you don’t yet know why. We tend 

to find out why (or forget about the 
scheme) within decades, but that’s on 
the modern time scale of scientific ad- 
vance; in protoscience, such schemes 
surely persisted for many generations 
without any advance in understand- 
ing, tantalizing but entangled with the 
irrelevant, passed along as tradition. 


Whether any of the present eclipse- 
prediction methods are, indeed, re- 
inventions of prehistoric methods 
remains for archaeological analysis 

to evaluate. That there are so many 
methods suggests that there are many 
potential routes to this kind of knowl- 
edge base. Not only could predictive 
physical science have developed before 
the mathematics and geometry of the 
ancient Greeks and Chinese, but it 
could have flourished long before 
organized record-keeping — even back 
in hunter-gatherer times, during the 
long haul of the ice ages when the 
hominid brain was still enlarging 

and reorganizing. 
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The Amateur 
Astronomer 


The WER reviewing crew has always 
taken delight in certain books that have 
become “‘lassics,’’ surviving tax laws 
and bookstore chains’ policies that mag- 
nify the already deadly effects of fad. 
This 1957 book immediately established 
itself as one of the best places to com- 
mence an education in astronomy. Unlike 
most other beginner’s books that either 
skimp on the science or bury the reader 
in esoteric math, this one delivered the 
basics without demanding special pre- 
requisite knowledge. 


This new edition is actually a new book 
— after all, the first edition appeared 
before space exploration started — so it's 
respectably up-to-date. The best features 
of the original have been retained: lucid 
explanations of difficult concepts, and a 
very encouraging tone of voice. The 
author knows that many important dis- 
coveries in astronomy have been made 
by amateurs. He invites and equips you 
to join their ranks. —J. Baldwin 


To determine the velocity, height, and or- 
bit of a meteor, three types ae must 
be provided: the point of appearance of 
the meteor, the point of disappearance, 
and the duration. Clearly it is necessary 


The Amateur 
Astronomer 


Patrick Moore 
1990; 337 pp. 


$35 ($38 postpaid) from W. W. 
Norton & Co./Order Dept., 500 
Keystone Industrial Park, Scranton, 
PA 18512-4601; 800/223-4830 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


for the same meteor to be observed by 
two watchers at least twenty miles apart 
(more if possible), and all serious meteor 
observers work as members of teams. 


No instruments are needed for meteor 
recording, but the observer has to have a 
really good knowledge of the constella- 
tions, as otherwise he will be unable to 
plot the track. The track should be plotted 
on a star map, but it is unwise to look 
down as soon as the meteor has vanished 
and try to remember where it went, be- 


Measuring the true altitude of a meteor. The 
path of the meteor is given by the line AB. 
Observer A sees it apparently moving from 
a’ to b’; observer 2, from a? to b?. This 
gives all the information needed for work- 
ing out the altitude of the meteor above 

the ground. 


cause errors are bound to creep in. The 
solution is to check the path by holding up 
a rod or stick along the track which the 
meteor has followed, giving you the chance 
to take stock of the background and en- 
sure that no mistake has been made. When 
you are satisfied, draw in the path on your 
chart and note the exact positions of the 
beginning and end of the track, and then 
write down: time of start, duration, dura- 
tion of luminous trail, brightness (com- 
pared with a known star or stars), colour 
(if any), and any special features. 


Magnetic North 


To cross Canada was the challenge — 
4700 miles — mostly through remote 
areas, using only feet, dogsled, and 
canoe. In some respects it was a hell- 
journey reminiscent of Scott's fatal at- 
tempt on the South Pole. As with Scott, 
the expedition’s many life-threatening 
troubles were mostly needless, stemming 
from poor technique, inadequate equip- 
ment, and a very English sort of penchant 
for doing things the hard way — unnec- 
essarily. For instance, despite repeated 
swamping of the canoe in frigid water — 
each time losing critical supplies — they 
failed to tie the stuff in. (Experienced 
canoeists know how to stow gear so that 
none gets lost or even wet in the most 
severe capsize.) For a while, the two 
adventurers didn’t even carry a compass! 
The sleeping bags were of the sort that 
can’t be easily dried out if rained upon. 
Yet despite the character of the enterprise, 
neither equipment nor practicum was tra- 
ditional backwoods stuff. When things 
got bad, snowmobile and aircraft came 
to the rescue, though it must be said that 
the travelers always took up again at the 
rescue spot in order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of their cross-continent claim. 


So what's the point? Despite the overtone 
of masochism, the book bears these 
messages: The Great Wilderness Ex- 
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perience is still there to be had; there is 
much to learn and appreciate; such stal- 
wart effort has a beneficial effect on 
denizens of an overindustrialized society; 
you could go and do likewise without 
making the same mistakes. Yes indeed. 
! read it, slightly starved, in one sitting. 
—J. Baldwin 
* 
Having thawed out himself countless times, 
Baxter wasn’t surprised that we couldn’t 
talk or eat or so much as acknowledge his 
presence when we first arrived. He kept 
our mugs full of heavily sweetened tea but 


Magnetic North 


David Halsey with 
Diana Landau 
1990; 256 pp. 


$19.95 ($22.95 postpaid) from 
Sierra Club Storo/Orders, 730 Polk 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94109; 
415/923-5500 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Tough slogging through the tidal flats of 
James Bay: Dave hauls the canoe and Ki. 


refrained from asking questions for the 
first half an hour or so, knowing he could 
expect only garbled, illogical replies. This 
thawing period, a return to normalcy, would 
become standard evening procedure for 
Peter and me. Our minds had been oper- 
ating in a trancelike state from the energy 
drain of moving all day in extreme cold. 
Under such circumstances, small motor 
control is lost, and anything more complex 
than placing one foot before the other be- 
comes inconceivable. It is a form of shock, 
the mind gearing down for self-preserva- 
tion. Were the mind to continue functioning 
at normal capacity, the sensations of pain, 
hunger, and cold would overrule the need 
to maintain forward motion. So conscious- 
ness narrows to the primary drive: to keep 
walking. While still in this state, it’s im- 
possible to absorb the sudden collage 

of stimuli ina trapper’s cabin. 
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The Fuliness of Wings 


Buckminster Fuller once said that good 
hardware is one of the few irrefutable 
proofs of clear thought. Developing in- 
novative, successful hardware is a major 
test, especially if the subject is dramatic 
and dangerous — like aircraft. There are 
few thrills in life equal to flying an air- 
plane you designed and built. About as 
close as most people ever get is boat- 
making, and that’s rare enough. In either 
case, the reward rises in direct propor- 
tion to the penalty for failure. When you 
add in a physical goal, in this case flying 
a human-powered aircraft on the very 
route used by fabled Daedalus, the dras- 
tic challenge attracts odd, brilliant, high- 
voltage people. The scene is rocked by 
the clash of egos. Outsiders don’t under- 
stand anything, but attempt control. 
Sponsors have to be wheedled, lied to 
and sucked. Things go wrong. If every- 
one truly wants the same goal, the pro- 
ject goal is achieved, giving surviving 
participants a terrific feeling that can be 
had no other way. This book is the story 
of the Daedalus 88 aircraft, its designers, 
builders, ‘‘motors,’’ and flight. The proc- 
ess depicted takes the form that such 
projects nearly always do, in any field 
— an inevitable dance. The Daedalus 
project is a classic example of the breed 
(so to speak). The book catches the 
flavor well enough to make you want 
to join some mad enterprise. 

—J. Baldwin 


At some point you have to shoot all the 
engineers and just fly the airplane. ‘That's 


an old slogan,” he said, ‘’but it’s true.”’ 


As Glenn practiced, Lois burrowed even 
more intently into her training regimen. At 


dinnertime, Glenn thought Lois seemed 


awfully reserved. If she fretted about los- ~ 


ing the cockpit to him, she rarely said so. 
But she did have mixed feelings about his 
sudden arrival on the team. ‘’Glenn’s the 
guy with the legs,” she'd allow. She knew 
she was no competition. Only the engineers 
could make her a contender for the record. 


The Judge did plenty of thinking. He didn’t 
understand all the political machinations, 
the discord with the pilots and struggles 
between sponsors. But he didn’t have to 
know everything. With measured words, he 
penned this note the night before he left: 


We are very proud of you and we are 
pulling for and praying for you. Two 
predictions, however. 1. The most beau- 
tiful day will likely be Easter, when 
Greece is celebrating something else. 
2. Mutiny. It comes in every expedition; 
lasts about two days. Keep calm, don’t 
worry about someone’s frank com- 
ments or challenges. Stick to the rou- 
tine. We love you dearly. 


Nothing could have been more discon- 
certing than the sudden announcement 
that the project would no longer pay 
for the pilots’ lunches. . . . 


“I'd argue that the pilots aren’t like just 
any other team members,” Ethan said. 
“At this point, | really think you should be 
looking at them like finely tuned engines. 


The Fuliness of Wings 
Gary Dorsey 
1990; 350 pp. 


$19.95 ($21.45 postpaid) from 
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They need six thousand calories a day to 
function. | don’t think you’d scrimp on any 
other part of the airplane, particularly one 
that’s so vital.’’ 


From the command boat, voices of excited 
team members echoed vaguely from their 
distant vantage points up and down the 
shoreline. They could barely see the 
airplane as it lifted off the runway and 
seemed to rise even higher, not floating 
but hurtling through the air, growing 
larger as Kanellos pedaled over the cliffs. 
The long, long wings curled up like the last 
glimmering slice of an almost new moon, 
and then Daedalus came into view — 
gigantic wings, but so thin that they al- 
most vanished in the sparkling sun — 

and passed over their heads. 


“‘Holy shit!’’ Tom Clancy yelled. 


Agents of Chaos 


Fussbudget geologists may wince at the 
pop-science tone of this book, but so 
what? The book is a sassy, yet not sappy, 
nontechnical introduction to the more 
violent aspects of geology: earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and meteorite hits. Human- 
ities professor Stephen Harris backs his 
easily understood writing with lots of 
photographs and drawings, and even 
selections from mythology. A solid 
bibliography encourages further study. 
Without resorting to hysterics, the author 
makes it clear that folks are building 
where it might be better not to. So ad- 
vised, we can only (or is it hardly?) wait 
to see what will happen. It’s one of 
those ‘‘Hey, lemme see that when you’re 
done”’ books. —J. Baldwin 

° 

So diligently had the scientific community 
labored to escape from the inherited tradi- 
tions of a six-day creation and Noachian 
deluge, that eventually it became under- 
standably reluctant to view almost any for- 
mation as other than the product of long 
shaping by natural forces operating at the 


Agents of Chaos 
Stephen L. Harris 
1990; 260 pp. 


$12.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from 
Mountain Press Publishing Co., P. O. 
Box 2399, Missoula, MT 59806; 
800/234-5308 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


normal rate. Ironically, it was necessary to 
revert to a kind of limited catastrophism to 
understand one of the largest and most 
spectacular terrains in the West, the 2,000 
square-mile Channeled Scabland in east- 
central Washington. For decades most 
geologists vigorously resisted the notion, 
first presented in the 1920s by J. H. Bretz, 
that this vast tract of deeply scoured bed- 
rock was formed not during eons of ordi- 


nary erosion but in mere days or weeks by 
floods of almost unimaginable magnitude. 


The ic Lake Missoula floods 
carried this boulder hundreds of miles from 
its place of origin and deposited it as an 
erratic along the Columbia River in eastern 
Washington. 
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BEGAN TAKING POETRY SERIOUSLY IN 
1980, when I had to read the poetry of William 
Wordsworth and John Keats for a class in Major 
British Writers 1800-Present. 1 was struck by 


I’d rather be a hammer than a nail, 


A contemporary lyric by Paul Simon, is an example of iam- 
bic pentameter. What fascinates me about meter is that it 
creates a rhythm in the mind — ya7DUM ya-DUM ya-DUM 
ya-DUM ya-DUM — that is both stirring and restful. There 


the depth of emotion these poets expressed in writing 
are several meters used by poets writing in English; each can 


about important things — nature, science, society, 
be used to create particular moods. 


mortality. They used words in a highly individual way | 
that lingered in my memory. But in the spring in which I took that class, it was iambic 
pentameter that danced through my mind like a popular 


ong I| couldn’t rid If of. 
One reason that their words linger is straightforward and ee -_ 


rather mechanical. They wrote poetry in meter, a pattern 
of accented and unaccented syllables. (Meter was developed 
by ancient bards to help them memorize long stories.) Keats 
and Wordsworth usually used iambic pentameter, a meter 
consisting of five “feet,” each foot having an unstressed first 


syllable and a stressed second syllable. 


“Forsooth, I know not why | am so sad” 


—The Merchant of Venice 


“To justify the ways of God toward Man” 
—Paradise Lost 


I began to have occasional thoughts in meter. One of these 
was “The day is over-rated.” Three beats. A 
start. The day is over-rated blankty-blank. 
How to fill the blankty-blank? As a source. 
Fine. The day is over-rated as a source. 


That was precise pentameter, but it didn’t 
make a lot of sense. It didn’t even make a 
complete sentence. | saw that I could end 
the sentence on the next line by starting it 
“Of pleasure.” I needed four more beats to 
finish out this second line, which I came 
up with. Then another line, a phrase, pret- 
ty soon I had a poem going. The further 
I got into writing the poem, the more na- 
tural it became to think in meter. 


That became my first poem, “A Poem for 
Debby.” It was published twice in magazines. 
Eventually, I rewrote it for my chapbook 
BY MARK O’BRIEN and cut the opening lines. But those at- 


tempts at a metrical poem got me started. 


Of course, poetry doesn’t have to be in 
meter. Most American poetry isn’t written 
in meter these days. But there must be 


Mark O’Brien was bom in 1949 in Boston. In 1955, he contracted polio, which something about poetry that sets it apart 


paralyzed him and forced him to use an iron lung. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in 1982 with a B.A. in English. His first published 
anything, ‘‘How I Became a Human Being,” was in the Spring 1982 issue of 
CoEvolution Quarterly. His poetry, book reviews and journalism have since been 
published by Whole Earth Review, Pacific News Service, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, The Fessenden Review, Berkeley Poetry Review, Rio Grande Re- 
view, Margin, Saint Andrew’s Review and The Sun. His chapbook, Breathing, 
may be ordered for $3 from Littledog Press, 500 W. 38th Street, Austin, TX 78705. 
He lives in an apartment near the Berkeley campus, where he writes with a 
mouthstick and a Tandy Model 100 computer, roots for the San Francisco Giants 
during the baseball season, and gets depressed in the off season. 

—Howard Rheingold 
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from prose. The late Jackson Burgess, who 
was one of my teachers, had two definitions 
of poetry. 


“Poetry is writing that doesn’t go all the way 
to the right-hand margin of the page.” 


This first definition is true enough and may 
be of use to a print-scanning computer, but 
it doesn’t address the heart of the matter. 
I prefer his second definition. 


“Poetry is raw speech freed from the Pro- 
crustean bed of grammar and syntax.” 
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Raw speech. That’s the glory and the terror of poetry. You 
can say anything you want in any way that you want. That 
is the freedom poets enjoy, a freedom that both delights and 
baffles us. We’re delighted when a poet says something new 
and unexpected. 


Sunflower, 
You was never no locomotive, 
You was a sunflower! 


This is Allen Ginsberg’s new and unexpected way of reject- 
ing mechanistic explanations of biological phenomena. It 
delights me because it puts a ponderous idea into a brief, 
vivid sentence or picture. I say “picture” because its odd 
grammar causes me to picture a kid in third grade sputter- 
ing out a piece of wisdom that eludes his teacher. 


Baffling poetry, on the other hand, has given poetry a bad 
rap. When poets get carried away by their own experiences 
and private languages, poetry becomes a 
barrier to communication and a mere pain 
in the ass. Countless people have developed 
a severe, lifelong allergy to poetry in high 
school, where they were forced to read 
impenetrable Victorian goop or marched 
through modern poets by a teacher playing 
find-the-symbols. Symbols play a role in 
poetry, but they’re not the reason for poetry. 


If you come across a poem you don’t under- 
stand, forget it. Don’t feel you’ve flunked 
a test. Poetry’s not a repository of secret 
wisdom guarded by dragons or linguistic 


eG 


Grasping for straws is easier; 

You can see the straws. 

“This most excellent canopy, the air, look you,” 
Presses down upon me | 

At fifteen pounds per square inch, 


Books of poetry are usually less expensive than books of 
fiction or nonfiction. They more frequently allow us to 
get behind another pair of eyes and to hear through an- 
other set of ears. They tend to be personal, finely crafted 
and thoughtful. They tend not to say, “Soon to be a Major 
Motion Picture” or “The Sizzling Bestseller!” on the cover. 
When you start reading poetry you like, you may feel like 
trying to write some of your own poetry. Poetry has been 
written for thousands of years by millions of people, most 
of whom did not hold Ph.Ds in English. Shaping my 
thoughts, perceptions and feelings into a poem is one of 
the most satisfying things I’ve ever done. So don’t resist 
the urge if it hits you. # 


obscurity. If you understand a poem but 
don’t like it, you should also forget it. Don’t 
worry if it’s by a Big Time Poet whom you 
feel you “should” like. If the poem doesn’t 
work for you, it doesn’t. 


To find poets you do like, buy a poetry an- 
thology or get one from the library. There 
are anthologies of 20th-century poetry, such 
as The Voice That Is Great Within Us, edited 
by Hayden Carruth, and Contemporary 
American Poets, edited by A. Poulin. The 
Norton Anthology of Modem Poetry, edited by 
Richard Ellmann, contains the best work 
of British, Irish and American poets of the 
Modern movement along with brief bio- 


graphies. There are anthologies of women 
poets, disabled poets, Latin American poets 
and so forth. Once you find your poets (I 
like Adrienne Rich), you can buy their 
books. 


A dense, heavy, blue-glowing ocean, 

Supporting the weight of condors 

That swim its churning currents. 

All I get is a thin stream of it, 

A finger’s width of the rope that ties me to life 

As I labor like a stevedore to keep the connection. 
Water wouldn't be so circumspect; 

Water would crash in like a drunken sailor, 

But air is prissy and genteel, 

Teasing me with its nearness and pervading immensity. 
The vast, circumambient atmosphere 

Allows me but ninety cubic centimeters 

Of its billions of gallons and miles of sky. 

I inhale it anyway, 

Knowing that it will hurt 

In the weary ends of my crumpled paper bag lungs. 


—Mark O’Brien 
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It’s New 


CAR ANATIONADDICTEDGOESONAPICNICANDISEATENALIVEONESUNNYDAYINJULY PAYMENTS 
HOUSE ANATIONADDICTEDGOESONAPICNICANDISEATENALIVEONESUNNYDAYINJULY MORTGAGE 
POOL IONADDI EDG CNI NDISEATENALIVEONESUNNYDAYIN LY UPKEEP 
CREDIT ONADDI EDG. SONAPICNIC DISEATENALIVEONESUNNYDAYI ULY INTEREST | 
STEREO NADDI EDG SONAPICNICA ISEATENALIVEONESUNNYDAY JULY DOWNBEAT 
BOAT I ADDI EDG SONAPICNICAN SEATENALI NESUNNYDA NJULY OVERHEAD 
TRAVEL IO DDI EDG PICNICAND EATENAL E ESUNNYD INJULY EXPENSES 
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who could ask for anything more? 
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ALT WHITMAN said that the poem isn’t fin- 
ished until it’s delivered. And in Nigeria, they 
say that every poem has three parts: the poet, 
the poem, and the listeners. In the oral tradition, which is 
thousands of years older than the tradition in which poetry 
is written down, the poet himself or herself offers something 


to the community. 


There’s something very important about that. Whitman even 
at the end of his life was selling his books every morning 
from his knapsack in the neighborhood. When poems become 
written down, and the person writing poems does that in the 
room by himself, and sometimes reads the poems to himself 
without even moving his lips, it’s very easy for him to become 
isolated or separated from sound, and separated from any 
community beyond his family. 


So, he’s an example of a poet, born into the literary tradi- 
tion, who by instinct moves to the oral tradition. I usually 
recite a poem twice when | give it, and I learned that from 
him. Because when a poem is spoken, it comes into the head 
the first time, and the second time makes it down into the 
heart. The second thing one learns in reciting poems is that 
certain poems may appeal to the intelligence or the intellect; 
they look fine on the page, but they have no penetration to 
the heart at all. 


When you’re reading a poem to an audience, there are sev- 
eral types of silences. There’s a completely dead silence, which 
means you haven’t gotten in at all — there’s nothing there. 
And that’s very valuable, to get that dead silence. And then 
there’s a very living silence, which means that it has gone in 
somewhere and they are in the process of receiving it and 


Reading the poem with your eyes 
says nothing about its sound. 
Giving the poem aloud, one is 
aware whether the poem has a 
good sound skeleton or not. Rob- 
ert Frost gave hundreds and hun- 
dreds of poetry readings, and his 
poems are absolutely amazing for 
the sound — the bones of sound 
in them. The sound of his poems 
is exactly like vertebrae and leg 


bones and rib bones and skulls. 


The Politics 
of Poetic Form 


The focus of this collection is the relation- 
ship between the form of a poem and its 
ideology. These essays document the 
struggle of the writing against the reading 
of language, poetry vs. authority, mean- 
ing vs. reality. The prose is meant to invoke 
contusion, to insist that the formed be 
forced into unform, out of the society 
where the Other determines meaning. 

As Bruce Andrews puts it, “According to 
the rules, they write our bodies — when 
we talk, according to the rules.’’ Some- 
times injustice is so great that it can only 
be expressed in poetry; and sometimes 
the poetry is so great that it cannot be 


The Politics of Poetic Form 
Charles Bernstein, Editor. 1990; 245 pp. 
$1 2.95 postpaid from The Segue 


Foundation, 303 E. 8th Street, New 
York, NY 10009; 212/674-0199 


expressed at all, except by breaking 


the rules. —laurie Abbott 


| would say that one’s Poetic Politics 
shapes itself within the weaving movement 
of personal motive with energy, identity, 
knowledge, and the ability to process emo- 
tions, ideas, sensations into a meaningful 
response to the world. As for myself, my 
poetic is essentially to make space for the 
unthought. As a woman, | am left with a 
language that has either erased or mar- 
ginalized women as subjects. Therefore in 
my poetic | perform what is necessary to 
make space for women’s subjectivity and 
plurally, to make space for a positive image 
of women. This task engages me to ques- 
tion language — symbolic and imaginary, 
from all angles and dimensions. 


In conclusion, | would like to say that a 
good part of my life has gone into writing 
and it probably will continue to be like 
that. In the desire and the necessity to 
reinvent language, there is certainly an 
intention for happiness, a utopian thrust, a 
serious responsibility. It is because | feel 
both profoundly in me that | continue my 
course of writing. Voyage without end, 
writing is what always comes back to seek 
me out in order to distance death and stu- 
pidity, lies and violence. Writing never lets 
me forget that if life has a meaning, some- 
where it is in what we invent with our lives, 


putting it inside their bodies to 
save. That’s a very beautiful 
silence. Then there’s a third thing 
called applause, and sometimes 
that’s wonderful and sometimes 
it’s not. There’s that old tradition 
that applause is the echo of a cli- 
che. I think that, reading poetry, 
one learns that the most applause 
usually comes when you have 
poems that are funny. And cer- 
tain poets absolutely hate that. # 


with the aura of streams of words that, 
within us, form sequences of truth. There is 
a price for consciousness, for transgression. 
Sooner or later, the body of writing pays 
for its untamed desire of beauty and knowl- 
edge. | have always thought that the word 
beauty is related to the word desire. There 
are words, which, like the body, are irre- 
ducible: To write | am a woman is full 

of consequences. —Nicole Brossard 


With the advent of bebop, with which 
neither Williams, Miller, nor Carlin seem 
to have been much engaged, black musi- 
cians began to assume a more explicit 
sense of themselves as artists, conscious 
creators, thinkers. Dizzy Gillespie would 
don a beret and a goatee, as would among 
others, Yusef Lateef, who would record an 
album called Jazz for the Thinker. Anthony 
Braxton’s pipe, wire-rim glasses, cardigan 
sweater, and diagrammatic titles are among 
the present-day descendants of such ges- 
tures. The aural equivalent of this more 
explicit reflexivity would come at times to 
resemble a stutter, conveying senses of 
apprehension and self-conscious duress 

by way of dislocated phrasings in which 
virtuosity mimes its opposite. Thelonious 
Monk’s mock-awkward hesitancies evoke 
an experience of impediment or impair- 
ment, as do Sonny Rollins’s even more 
stutterlike teasings of a tune. . . . 


—Nathaniel Mackey 
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Envisioning 
information 


Buy this book. Keep it with the few 
others you have that you will pass on to 
the next generation. It is a passionate, 
elegant revelation of how to render the 
three dimensions of experience into the 
two dimensions of paper or screen. As in 
his previous classic, The Visual Display 
of Quantitative Information (Signal p. 
140), Tufte is promoting a new standard 
of visual literacy. This latest book (imma- 
culately printed in 23 colors) is a lyrical 
primer of design strategies for reading 
and creating messages in “‘flatland.’’ No 
other book has been so highly recom- 
- mended to us by so many varieties of 
professional — architects, teachers, tech- 
nicians, hackers, and artists. 

—Kevin Kelly 


New meaning to the idea of integration 

of word-and-image is given by this quick- 
witted drawing from Rameau’s 1725 Danc- 
ing Master. Such innovations, restricted by 
the exacting horizontality of traditional 
typographic grids, are now easily — some- 
times too easily — accomplished in com- 
puterized typesetting and display programs. 
Rameau furnishes an uncommon dem- 
onstration of the informational, rather 
than exclusively ornamental, use of 
swirling words. 


High information displays are not only an 
appropriate and proper complement to 
human capabilities, but also such designs 
are frequently optimal. If the visual task is 
contrast, comparison, and choice — as so 
often it is — then the more relevant infor- 
mation within eyespan, the better. Vacant, 
low-density displays, the dreaded poster- 
ization of data spread over pages and 
pages, require viewers to rely on visual 
memory — a weak skill — to make a con- 
trast, a comparison, a choice. . . . 


High-density designs also allow viewers to 
select, to narrate, to recast and personalize 
data for their own uses. Thus control of in- 
formation is given over to viewers, not to 
editors, designers, or decorators. Data- 
thin, forgetful displays move viewers toward 
ignorance and passivity, and at the same 
time diminish the credibility of the source. 
Thin data rightly prompts suspicions: ‘What 
are they leaving out? Is that really every- 


Here are five years of daily and nightly 

weather every day in February. Bot- 
tom rows report summary data, averaged 
over ten-day periods, recounting the (1) 
most frequently observed weather, 1967- 
1982; (2) average high and low temper- 
atures, last 30 years, 1951-1980; and (3) 
daytime frequency of sunshine, clouds, and 
rain during the last 16 years. A splendid 
total of 414 pieces of data are smoothly en- 
tabled, conveying both a sense of average 
and of variation about that average — the 
two fundamental summary measures of 
statistical data 
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Envisioning Information 
Edward R. Tufte, 1990; 126 pp. 


$48 postpaid from Graphics Press, 
P. O. Box 430, Cheshire, CT 06410; 
203/272-9187 


thing they know? What are they hiding? 
Is that all they did?’’ Now and then it is 
claimed that vacant space is “‘friendly”’ 
(anthropomorphizing an inherently murky 
idea) but it is not how much empty space 
there is, but rather how it is used. It is not 
how much information there is, but rather 
how effsciively it is arranged. . . . 


What about confusing clutter? Information 
overload? Doesn’t data have to be “’boiled 
down” and “‘simplified’’? These common 
questions miss the point, for the quantity 
of detail is an issue completely separate 
from the difficulty of reading. Clutter and 
contusion are failures of design, not at- 
tributes of information. Often the less 
complex and less subtle the line, the more 
ambiguous and less interesting is the read- 
ing. Stripping the detail out of data is a 
style based on personal preference and 
fashion, considerations utterly indifferent 
to substantive content. 


Consider this unsavory exhibit [above] — 
chockablock with cliché and stereotype, 
coarse humor, and a content-empty third 
dimension. It is the product of a visual 
sensitivity in which a thigh-graph with a 
fishnet-stocking grid counts as a Creative 
Concept. Everything counts, but nothing 
matters. The data-thin (and thus uncontex- 
tual) chart mixes up changes in the value 
of money with changes in diamond prices, 
a crucial confusion because the graph 
chronicles a time of high inflation. 


Lurking behind chartjunk is contempt both 
for information and for the audience. Chart- 
junk promoters imagine that numbers and 
details are boring, dull, and tedious, re- 
quiring ornament to enliven. Cosmetic 
decoration, which frequently distorts the 
data, will never salvage an underlying lack 
of content. If the numbers are boring, then 
you’ ve got the wrong numbers. Credibility 
vanishes in clouds of chartjunk; who would 
trust a chart that looks like a video game? 


Worse is contempt for our audience, de- 
signing as if readers were obtuse and un- 
caring. In fact, consumers of graphics are 
often more intelligent about the informa- 
tion at hand than those who fabricate the 
data decoration. And, no matter what, 
the operating moral premise of informa- 
tion design should be that our readers are 
alert and caring; they may be busy, eager 
to get on with it, but they are not stupid. 
Clarity and simplicity are completely op- 
posite simple-mindedness. Disrespect for 
the audience will leak through, damaging 
communication. 
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Visualization 


The is the book to have around if you 
are interested in any of the breakthrough 
imaging technologies which are being 
used today. Good definitions of every 
computer-based graphics process there 


is; great color plates throughout (as a at 


Abrams is well-known for). It’s expen- 
sive, but | had’ta have it! 
—Kevin Michael Rardin 


Visualization 


(The Second 


Computer Revolution) 
Richard Mark Friedhoff 


1989; 215 pp. 


$49.50 ($52.50 postpaid) from 
Harry N. Abrams Inc./Special Sales, 
100 5th Avenue, New York, NY 10011; 


800/345-1359 


(or Whole Earth Access) 


Simulating a tor- 
nado: Weather 
phenomena are 
often so complex 
that visualization 
is essential for 
understanding 
them. This image 
is a frame from a 
supercomputer 
simulation of a 
tornado that hit 
Del City, Okla- 
homa. The ‘‘quilt- 
like’’ pattern is an 
artifact of the 
visualization 
technique. 


Jacob Bronowski, the twentieth-century 
scientist and philosopher, has suggested 
that the auditory sense connects us with 
other living things but that it is vision which 
we use to understand the physical world. 
The importance of the visual system is fur- 
ther affirmed by the fact that a surprisingly 
large proportion of the brain is devoted to 
vision and visual analysis and the fact that 
the information-carrying capacity (the 
““‘bandwidth’’) of the visual system is greater 
than for any other sense. These facts alone, 
however, do not fully convey the central 
theme of this volume: that the visual system 
— the eye and those parts of the brain 
that are dedicated to organizing visual 
information — can be made to take 

the place of conscious thought. 


Volume visualization of a head: This fibrous dysplasia patient suffers from abnormal 
tissue growth on the right side of the face and 
volume visualization utilizing computer-graphics shading techniques visualizes structures 
of interest. The top image visualizes the skin surface while in the middle image the skin and 
interior soft tissue have been made transparent to portray bone structure. At bottom, the 
top and back half of the skull have been edited out to give a cross-sectional view of the 
abnormal bone tissue. 


step 1 


| 


step 4 
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of the skull. In these images, 


Generating a fractal: One way 
to generate a fractal is to start 
with a simple geometrical figure 
and to modify its successive steps. 
In this example, the starting 
figure, called an ‘‘initiator,’’ is a 
square. The square is modified 
by replacing each of its sides 
with another figure which is call- 
ed the ‘‘generator.’’ After this 
first step, the resulting shape is 
modified by having each of its 
segments replaced by the gener- 
ator. As this process is reiterated, 
the shape becomes more and 
more detailed. The resulting 
figure has a high degree of self- 
similarity because of the iter- 
ative procedure by which it 


was created. 


Seashell: Since a conch shell is 
‘‘self-similar,’’ its geometry can 
be modeled with a fractal tech- 
nique. The structure shown was 
‘‘grown’’ by the computer start- 
ing from a small ‘‘seed’’ form. 
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This delicious reminiscence from old 
Whole Earth hand Will Baker is part of 
a rich collection of previously unpub- 
lished writings by sixty-five individuals 
who have known and worked with Gary 
Snyder from his student days at Reed 
in the 1950s to his present residence at 
Kitkitdizze in California’s Sierra Nevada 
foothills. The book, Gary Snyder: Di- 
mensions of a Life (Sierra Club Books, 
February 1991), is a non-adulatory look 
at Snyder’s life, work, and thought — 
more of a cultural history than a fest- 
schrift, published on the occasion of 
Snyder’s sixtieth birthday. Jon Halper, a 
physician, treeplanter, and forest fire- 
fighter who lives in Seattle, spent several 
years assembling original contributions 
from Robert Aitken, Will Baker, Peter 
Berg, Wendell Berry, Peter Coyote, Jim 
Dodge, Dan Ellsberg, Wes Jackson, Ur- 
sula K. LeGuin, Michael McClure, Anne 
Waldman, and Gary Snyder himself, 
among others. 

I am personally pleased 

to play a small role in 

this literary surprise 

party (Snyder has seen 

no more than 15 per- 

cent of the book). In 

1964, I decided to at- 

tend Reed College; the 

fact that Gary Snyder 

had gone there consti- 

tuted all the criteria 

I needed at that time. 

Not long after I arrived 

at Reed, I met a young 

English literature pro- _ 

fessor, Will Baker, who 

has been a friend and 

inspiration ever since. 

For the past twenty 

years, he has been chall- 

lenging and inspiring 

students at the Univer- 

sity of California/Davis. 

Baker’s latest novel, 

Track of the Giant, 

was published in 1990 

by Doubleday. 

Halper’s introduction 

is a work of art in 

itself, hence this 

double intro. 

—Howard Rheingold 


E WERE poking around 

Haida Gwaii, South 

Moresby, Lyell Island, 
in the Queen Charlottes, following 
the curve of islands, and had come 
to Skedans, a long-deserted Haida 
village. Skedans was, once, a place 
where longhouses and totem poles 
expressed home for human beings 
surrounded by the wealth of many 
other Beings. The wealth remains, 
but the people are gone (though 
there is a strong native and reinha- 
bitory culture in the region). We 
were visitors, come there to ima- 
gine and explore lightly. Gary and 
I were alone then, and at one point 
we kneeled in the wet beach grass, 
looking at a fallen cedar, Bear and 
Eagle discernable still, if one looked 


carefully, but their once bright edges 
blurred, slowly returning to soil 
and wind. There wasn’t anything 
to say and we didn’t. I realized how 
special this moment was for him, 
the now of a life lived strongly, fol- 
lowing dreams and imaginings, 
journeys begun in a childhood far 
south of here in Puget Sound and 
pursued in studies of this actual 
place and its people when he at- 
tended Reed College. Looking at 
him, I noted in silent acknowledge- 
ment how integral his perception 
and thinking were to who I had 
become, how inspired my life felt 
because of his, and knew that I was 
not alone in this inspiration. 


No one lives forever. It seems too 
often we fail to communicate many 


HE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT at 
the University of Washington was, 
in 1956, housed in Parrington Hall, 
a Victorian monster of damp stone 
and warped wainscoting. To me the 


inhabitants looked like cadavers, gnomes, and phthi- 
sic damsels haunted by some early tragedy. It must 
be kept in mind that I had come there, rather direct- 
ly, from a boyhood spent in the logging and cattle 
towns of northern Idaho, and that Modernism was 
in full, evil flower: snobbery at best and fastidious 
Fascism at worst, challenged only by Existentialism’s 
bleak, intellectual ardors. 


My own mind was understandably something 

of a mess. | was parking cars at the Outrigger 
Club at night, one of a bawdy, cretinous crew of 
jockeys from the nation’s most corrupt chapter of 
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of the things that matter most to 
those for whom they are felt. And 
we don’t have forever. It was some 
time later when | thought that it 
would be meaningful to assemble 
an appreciation for Gary from his 
many friends and colleagues. I wrote 
him, including specific suggestions 
from my vantage of his life. He re- 
sponded that he would be delighted 
if I wanted to do such a project, 
adding parenthetically, “unworthy 
as I ain,” I was interested and we 
explored the idea further. 


From the outset it was clear he was 
not comfortable with something 
that focused solely on him, envi- 
sioning “ ... not just a book for 
me, [but for] the whole circle and 
period of time.” Gary has a strong 


sense that he is a part (and not a 
leader) of a larger social and cultural 
movement that represents a contin- 
uum with the best of human rela- 
tionship and what it truly means 

to be human, a subculture in line 
with the “Big Flow.” He thought 
that a gathering of the sort | pro- 
posed might celebrate “something 
we’ve done for fun, for ourselves 
and each other — including those 
we’ve never yet had occasion to 
meet. Not just for [me], but for 
everyone who’s been involved, as 
an affirmation of some of the hard 
work and play and crazy stuff we’ve 
been doing for the past twenty and 
more years. An affirmation of the 
direction and the energy we've all 
put into it.” 


Teamsters, while by day | slipped into my sportcoat and loafers to try and convince my 
profs that a natively acute sensibility made up for a deep ignorance of the classics. On 
weekends | drank home brew with my roommates, practiced my trumpet, or rode a bus 
many hours in order to neck all night with a girlfriend in Spokane. 


Fatigued and disoriented by this schedule, I somehow allowed a good-hearted 


Gary observes that his role “‘is to 
be catalytic, for the moment?’ He 
was plainly uninterested in any- 
thing that had an adulatory bent. 
But he liked the idea of a book 
about friendship — with room for 
stories. And we agreed that it might 
be useful to try to explore relations, 
ties, and interactions between him 
and his friends, since it was obvious 
that other minds had come at the 


same problems and broadened both 


their own minds and his. It was 
also obvious that he had affected 
people’s lives in a very personal 
way and that this carried to com- 
munity and culture, both everyday 
life and worldview. . . . 

—Jon Halper 


fussbudget professor to cajole me into attending a meeting of something called the 
Undergraduate English Club. Only a half-dozen students showed up. Most of them 
knew and voted against each other, which brought about my fluke election to the 
office of president. 


The fussbudget announced then that for years the UEC had been largely symbolic, 

and she thought it was high time for us to seize a more active role for ourselves. We 

could, for example, sponsor a series of informal lectures on Careers for English Majors, 

inviting various teachers and other professionals to talk to us about the lives we might 
ultimately lead. She had already ascertained that we might use the department’s faculty - 
lounge, 2 big room on the top floor with rugs, chandeliers, and soft chairs. It would be 

a lively and educational experience, she just knew. 


Dutifully 1 accepted someone’s motion to launch this project, though I doubt whether 
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This delicious reminiscence from old 
Whole Earth hand Will Baker is part of 
a rich collection of previously unpub- 
lished writings by sixty-five individuals 
who have known and worked with Gary 
Snyder from his student days at Reed 

in the 1950s to his present residence at 
Kitkitdizze in California’s Sierra Nevada 
foothills. The book, Gary Snyder: Di- 
raensions of a Life (Sierra Club Books, 
February 1991), is a non-adulatory look 
at Snyder’s life, work, and thought — 
more of a cultural history than a fest- 
schrift, published on the occasion of 
Snyder’s sixtieth birthday. Jon Halper, a 
physician, treeplanter, and forest fire- 
fighter who lives in Seattle, spent several 
years assembling original contributions 
from Robert Aitken, Will Baker, Peter 
Berg, Wendell Berry, Peter Coyote, Jim 
Dodge, Dan Ellsberg, Wes Jackson, Ur- 
sula K. LeGuin, Michael McClure, Anne 
Waldman, and Gary Snyder himself, 


among others. 


I am personally pleased 
to play a small role in 
this literary surprise 
party (Snyder has seen 
no more than 15 per- 
cent of the book). In 
1964, I decided to at- 
tend Reed College; the 
fact that Gary Snyder 
had gone there consti- 
tuted all the criteria 

I needed at that time. 
Not long after I arrived 
at Reed, I met a young 
English literature pro- 
fessor, Will Baker, who 
has been a friend and 
inspiration ever since. 
For the past twenty 
years, he has been chal- 
lenging and inspiring 
students at the Univer- 
sity of California/Davis. 
Baker’s latest novel, 
Track of the Giant, 

was published in 1990 
by Doubleday. 

Halper’s introduction 
is a work of art in 
itself, hence this 
double intro. 
—Howard Rheingold 
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E WERE poking around 

Haida Gwaii, South 

Moresby, Lyell Island, 
in the Queen Charlottes, following 
the curve of islands, and had come 
to Skedans, a long-deserted Haida 
village. Skedans was, once, a place 
where longhouses and totem poles 
expressed home for human beings 
surrounded by the wealth of many 
other Beings. The wealth remains, 
but the people are gone (though 
there is a strong native and reinha- 
bitory culture in the region). We 
were visitors, come there to ima- 
gine and explore lightly. Gary and 
I were alone then, and at one point 
we kneeled in the wet beach grass, 
looking at a fallen cedar, Bear and 
Eagle discernable still, if one looked 


carefully, but their once bright edges 
blurred, slowly returning to soil 
and wind. There wasn’t anything 
to say and we didn’t. I realized how 
special this moment was for him, 
the now of a life lived strongly, fol- 
lowing dreams and imaginings, 
journeys begun in a childhood far 
south of here in Puget Sound and 
pursued in studies of this actual 
place and its people when he at- 
tended Reed College. Looking at 
him, I noted in silent acknowledge- 
ment how integral his perception 
and thinking were to who I had 
become, how inspired my life felt 
because of his, and knew that I was 
not alone in this inspiration. 


No one lives forever. It seems too 
often we fail to communicate many 


HE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT at 
the University of Washington was, 
in 1956, housed in Parrington Hall, 
a Victorian monster of damp stone 
and warped wainscoting. To me the 


inhabitants looked like cadavers, gnomes, and phthi- 
sic damsels haunted by some early tragedy. It must 
be kept in mind that I had come there, rather direct- 
ly, from a boyhood spent in the logging and cattle 
towns of northern Idaho, and that Modernism was 
in full, evil flower: snobbery at best and fastidious 
Fascism at worst, challenged only by Existentialism’s 
bleak, intellectual ardors. 


My own mind was understandably something 

of a mess. I was parking cars at the Outrigger 
Club at night, one of a bawdy, cretinous crew of 
jockeys from the nation’s most corrupt chapter of 
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of the things that matter most to 
those for whom they are felt. And 
we don’t have forever. It was some 
time later when I thought that it 
would be meaningful to assemble 
an appreciation for Gary from his 
many friends and colleagues. I wrote 
him, including specific suggestions 
from my vantage of his life. He re- 
sponded that he would be delighted 
if | wanted to do such a project, 
adding parenthetically, “unworthy 
as | am/” I was interested and we 
explored the idea further. 


From the outset it was clear he was 
not comfortable with something 
that focused solely on him, envi- 
sioning “ ... not just a book for 
me, [but for] the whole circle and 
period of time?’ Gary has a strong 


office of president. 


sense that he is a part (and not a 
leader) of a larger social and cultural 
movement that represents a contin- 
uum with the best of human rela- 
tionship and what it truly means 

to be human, a subculture in line 
with the “Big Flow,’ He thought 
that a gathering of the sort I pro- 
posed might celebrate “something 
we’ve done for fun, for ourselves 
and each other — including those 
we’ve never yet had occasion to 
meet. Not just for [me], but for 
everyone who’s been involved, as 
an affirmation of some of the hard 
work and play and crazy stuff we’ve 
been doing for the past twenty and 
more years. An affirmation of the 
direction and the energy we’ve all 
put into it.” 


Teamsters, while by day I slipped into my sportcoat and loafers to try and convince my 
profs that a natively acute sensibility made up for a deep ignorance of the classics. On 
weekends | drank home brew with my roommates, practiced my trumpet, or rode a bus 
many hours in order to neck all night with a girlfriend in Spokane. 


Fatigued and disoriented by this schedule, | somehow allowed a good-hearted 
fussbudget professor to cajole me into attending a meeting of something called the 
Undergraduate English Club. Only a half-dozen students showed up. Most of them 
knew and voted against each other, which brought about my fluke election to the 


The fussbudget announced then that for years the UEC had been largely symbolic, 

and she thought it was high time for us to seize a more active role for ourselves. We 

could, for example, sponsor a series of informal lectures on Careers for English Majors, 
inviting various teachers and other professionals to talk to us about the lives we might 
ultimately lead. She had already ascertained that we might use the department’s faculty 
lounge, a big room on the top floor with rugs, chandeliers, and soft chairs. It would be 
a lively and educational experience, she just knew. 


Gary observes that his role “‘is to 
be catalytic, for the moment.” He | 
was plainly uninterested in any- : 
thing that had an adulatory bent. : 
But he liked the idea of a book : 
about friendship — with room for 2 
stories. And we agreed that it might ; 
be useful to try to explore relations, 
ties, and interactions between him 
and his friends, since it was obvious 
that other minds had come at the 
same problems and broadened both 
their own minds and his. It was 
also obvious that he had affected 
people’s lives in a very personal 
way and that this carried to com- 
munity and culture, both everyday 
life and worldview. .. . 


—Jon Halper 


Dutifully I accepted someone’s motion to launch this project, though | doubt whether 
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the maker of the motion or the second or I had even the 
faintest hope that anyone would be interested. We all as- 
sumed that ultimately we would have to teach. What else 
did English majors do? In the meantime we had avoided 
the Korean War and indulged an addiction to reading. A 
few, like me, nursed a secret hope that the poems we hid in 
a notebook would someday be discovered by an influential 
critic and lead to fame and wealth and many beautiful peo- 
ple falling tragically in love with us. But only one young 
man — a friend of mine who is still at it, by the way — 
openly confessed this preposterous and shocking ambition, 
and he dropped out after a semester. 


In the first three programs, as I recall, a Shakespeare pro- 
fessor elaborated forebodingly on the rigors of graduate 
study, a technical writer from Boeing proved to us that 
making a living with one’s typewriter was possible, and a 
book salesman confessed that his best advice was to get 


a second degree in business administration. 


For the fourth program nobody had any ideas. We appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities for our future. In des- 
peration | asked my favorite prof, Frank Jones, who was, 
among other things, a translator, if he would talk to us. 
No, he said, but a former student of his and another young 
friend were passing this way. They were poets and might 
give us a reading. But, I replied, our series is on careers for 
English majors. Well, he said, poetry is a career for these 
two. They are on the road just now, hitchhiking and hop- 
ping freights, reading everywhere they can, sometimes 

in nightclubs. 


The idea was so radical it took me a couple of days to come 
to terms with it. | thought you wrote poetry and then died, 
after which your career really developed. Or at best you 
wrote for many decades and were luckily discovered in time 
to have a career as an almost-dead writer. The hottest, hip- 
pest poet to blow through that year had been W. H. Auden, 
who was not technically dead, but was at least English, 

a mitigating circumstance. 


But a young poet? Two young poets? Reading in nightclubs? 
Ultimately, of course, the prospect of presenting so out- 
landish a program (especially after the book salesman) was 
irresistible. We did more than the usual publicity and bruited 
about that an evening out of the ordinary would finish our 
series. We had learned from Jones that these itinerant bards 
had recently been in San Francisco, where there was already, 
according to rumor, strange business afoot — jazz and tea 
smoking and men impersonating women and so forth. Some- 
one in some office also had the fatal idea of sending notices 
to the local alumni, of which more anon. 


On the day of the program I came to Jones’s office to wel- 
come the new arrivals and discuss the format for the evening. 
I believe I shined my shoes. Certainly I wore a tie. So it 
was a shock to encounter this pair. One of them, a Mister 


Ginsberg, looked like an undernourished deckhand. Pale, 
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wearing spectacles thick as bottle-glass, he hunched into a 
peajacket even indoors. The other, a Mister Snyder, I rec- 
ognized instantly from his boots, his mackinaw, and a beard 
several weeks long. This was surely an unemployed logger. 
Each of them needed a bath, and I was stunned to realize 
that the allusion to freight hopping had not been a joke. 
These poets bore a striking resemblance to young bums, 
despite their free-and-easy manner with Professor Jones 

and the ragged notebooks they carried. 


Still, 1 assumed there was plenty of time for them to wash 
and borrow decent garb before the reading. Jones agreed to 
introduce them, so | looked forward to a diverting evening 
with only nominal responsibility. I was already confident 
that attendance for this event would set the record for the 
Undergraduate English Club and redeem my term of office. 


Indeed the department lounge was packed and buzzing 
with anticipation. A mixed crowd, too. Many faculty and 
their wives, dressed in the rumpled sweaters and flaring 
skirts of that period. Strong representation, too, from the 
cadavers, gnomes, and phthisic damsels. Then a whole row 
of vigorous elderly ladies, alumnae thrilled to be especially 
invited to an evening of inspiring poetry. These were ma- 
trons of some substance, wearing hats and giving off 
potent perfumes. 


I had premonitions of the ensuing éclat when the two 
poeticals came into our well-appointed room, still in their 
dungarees and boots. My voice skidded around announcing 
that Professor Jones would introduce his young friends; my 
hand shook pouring a glass of water at the lectern. These 
intimations of immorality were entirely trustworthy. Mister 
Ginsberg, after very little ado, launched into a long poem 
entitled, fittingly as it turned out, Howl. He spoke with a 
ferocity I had never heard before, dragging this roomful of 
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perfectly nice people down Negro streets toward unspeakable 
acts. Or he sang, rather. A nasal tenor that honked like a 
saxophone and blatted like a trumpet through a wa-wa 
mute. Images that blazed out of heaven into the mire, 

and vice versa. 


We must recall here that this was all before the sexual revo- 
lution. Before you could obtain Lady Chatterley’s Lover with- 
out going through a disapproving librarian and a locked 
case. Before you could see guitarists below the waist on 
teevee. Before Lenny Bruce was hounded to his grave for 
using the commonest words in American argot. 


So here in dark, dank Parrington Hall the unthinkable was 
happening right before the eyes and ears of the nice people. 
The first graphic sketch of the pastimes of lonely sailors 
went by most of the alumnae ladies, but soon even the 
most dumbfounded among them grasped that they were, in 
fact, hearing the very words they at first could not believe 
they were hearing. One by one they reeled to their feet, 
some with kerchiefs clutched to their lips, others support- 
ing themselves on gallant volunteer cadavers. 


The rest of us, however, had been effectively nailed into 
our chairs. There were gasps, of course, and inadvertent 
moans, but absolutely none of the usual symptoms of a 
poetry reading — coughs and shuffles, vacant eyes, and the 
empty, knowing smile. | don’t know if anyone present sensed 
a historical dimension in the scene, a creaking hinge or 
tide-shift, but I remember thinking to myself: This is tre- 
mendous. They can say anything they want to. This is like jazz, 
it really is. 


I also remember thinking, as Mister Snyder took over the 
lectern, that he had a hard act to follow. It was impossible 
to imagine any further extremity of outrage, perversity, or 


hallucination. There were deep sighs, the rapid blinking of 
those waking from dreams, a redistribution of weight on 
chair bottoms. What could be next? 


This stubby man with copper whiskers and eyes squinty 
from too much sun exuded high spirits, something approach- 
ing hilarity just under control. He brought us out of the 
urban maelstrom with the solid jerk a hungover wrangler 
gives to a string of balky mules going over a pass. He was 
taking us, he said, to the mountains and rivers. And he did. 


Like a big, fresh, cold wind, he carried us out of poetry, 
out of school, out of all the particular madnesses of our 
time and deep into pine trees, ice-scoured granite, and the 
elusive brains of birds, frogs, deer, coyotes. And also into 
the laconic, lewd brain of working man. | was startled, ex- 
hilarated, to hear my own home language, heretofore un-— 
acknowledged in these chambers where Prufrock prevailed. 
The language of the woods — chokers and cruisers and 
sawbuck saddles — was now sung proudly forth. 


For he was a singer too, this unemployed lumberjack. Deep- 
er, resonant notes, with now and then a western twang. A 
guitar of a voice, meant to calm and thrill alternately. Again 
and again he gave us poems as pure, direct, and bracing as 
a sip of glacier-melt. No complex ambiguities. No trace of 
Greece or Judea. Only glancing allusions to Basho or Bud- 


dha, the Anasazi or Salish. 


At some moment, in the midst of my intoxication and 
delight, I was stricken by a disturbing thought. Maybe this 
isn’t poetry at all. This is too easy. Too clear. Too much fun. 
John Crowe Ransom wouldn’t like it. But a moment after 
that, | knew it was all right. This guy didn’t care what we 
called it. He knew and we knew we liked it. We were there 
— clapping madly, sighing out loud, behaving in fact more 
like a crowd at a nightclub than an audience for a poetry 
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reading — because we wanted this to go on and on. We 
had never heard of Mister Snyder or Mister Ginsberg, and 
this was surely not poetry as we had been taught to appre- 
ciate it, but who cared? We were excited and alive, becoming 
aware finally that the world would not be quite the same 
after tonight. 


The cadavers had fire in their cheeks; the gnomes sat 
straighter and took on stature; the pale young ladies ex- 
hibited a hectic flush that looked suspiciously like desire. 
When the pair did their final riff, long after the scheduled 
terminal hour, a party seemed the natural way to continue 
this lively and educational experience; so almost the whole 
audience (minus the alumnae ladies) stampeded for Pro- 
fessor Jones’s place. 


There we sat on the floor, listened to more poems, and 
consumed a deal of cheap wine. Rapt, we heard Mister 
Ginsberg and Mister Snyder confirm our wildest, inmost 
fancies. Poetry was possible for everyone. All you needed 
was some experience — sitting in a lookout tower on a 
mountain, standing watch as an ordinary seaman, getting 
high in a flat in North Beach. And then of course the hard 
work, the craft, and so on. But at our age we tended to 
hurry past this less glamorous aspect of a career in poetry, 
which was by now the career we all wanted to pursue, the 
winner over professoring or tech writing or bookselling 
by a huge margin of enthusiasm. 


Not least of the advantages of this new trade, for a group 
of us young men, was its apparent power to blow the hatches 
off the libido. What yesterday were dirty words we now 
perceived as allusions to exquisite, tender sensations that 
no healthy man or woman should resist. We understood 
from an offhand comment or two that even college chicks 
(pardon the unconscious chauvinism of that era) dug these 
heretofore unnatural acts. We were electrified. 


We observed our insouciant hobo troubadours closely, and 
indeed they said things we could hardly believe to a sur- 
rounding bevy of admirers. A faculty wife broke down and 
cried over Mister Ginsberg’s aloof, Byronic manner; a long- 
haired blonde sat so close to Mister Snyder that he was in 
danger of inhaling her. Flushed with drink, ties askew, some 
of our professors seemed to have forgotten the dead px ets 
and sat deferentially at the feet of these young interlopers, 
just as we did. 


Certain japes and anecdotes from still later in the evening 
do come back to me, but in the twilight of my middle years 
I have learned a measure of tact. Mister Ginsberg and Mister 
Snyder are distinguished men of letters now, approaching 
that antechamber of immortal fame, the almost-dead poets. 
Collected works are out, occasional professorships under- 
taken, honorary titles and royalty checks in the daily mail. 
No need, then, to recall the unruly and irrelevant; that is 
the material of second and third biographies. 


I must note, however, our farewell in Professor Jones’s drive- 
way at three in the morning. Young, drunk, and maudlin, 

I got one foot into the last car leaving and then said that I 
wished — oh how I wished — that | could just drop out of 
school and go on the road too. Come ahead, Mister Gins- 
berg promptly replied. Travel with us. Mister Snyder 
shrugged. Up to me. 


One foot out, one foot in, I hesitated. Memory plays a 
trick here, and my impression that this moment went on 
immeasurably — and is still going on, still presenting me 
with some terrific challenge — is surely inaccurate. I must 
have mumbled my reasons — only a semester away from 
graduation, no money except from the Outrigger Club — 
and fallen into the back seat in a matter of seconds. But 

I have never been sure that I fell the right way, and that 
uncertainty has been useful, over the ensuing thirty-odd 
years, in driving me to take other chances, risk other kinds 
of foolishness, consider the mad alternative as really possible. 


What I did learn for sure that night was simply this: The 
purpose of poetry is to take over a life and make it generate 
incandescent language, which moves then to awaken a glow 
in other lives, to rouse in them feelings so deep and daring 
that no return to ignorant sleep is possible. This night, in 
the faculty lounge in Parrington Hall in 1956, I witnessed 
for the first time this chanting of flesh into fire. 1 have 
learned since that it is just as these two young hoboes 
claimed: Anyone can do it, even the dead. = 
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The Practice of the Wild 


like Gary Snyder’s poetry, the prose in 
this collection of essays is usually out- 
side, going about its business. Being 
grounded ina sense of place lessens 
the chasm between thinking and acting. 
Spanning the last fifteen years, these 
essays offer a bioregional route through 
the debris accumulated from the clash 
between human civilization and the 
world’s wild places. —Richard Nilsen 


“Phe Practice 


The Practice of the Wild 
Gary Snyder 
1990; 190 pp. 


$10.95 ($12.45 postpaid) from 
North Point Press, PR O. Box 6275, 
Albany, CA 94706; 415/527-6260 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Bioregionalism is the entry of place into 
the dialectic of history. 


We (who stand aside) stand on the lateral 
moraine of the glacier eased along by 
Newton and Descartes. The revivified 
Goddess Gaia glacier is coming down 
another valley, from our distant pagan 
past, and another arm of ice is sliding 

in from another angle: the no-nonsense 
meditation view of Buddhism with its em- 
phasis on compassion and insight in an 
empty universe. Someday they will pro- 
bably all converge, and yet carry (like the 
magnificent Baltoro glacier in the Kara- 
koram) streaks on each section that testify 
to their place of origin. Some historians 
would say that “‘thinkers’’ are behind the 
ideas and mythologies that people live by. 
| think it also goes back to maize, reindeer, 
squash, sweet potatoes, and rice. And 
their songs. 


It is appropriate to feel loyalty to a given 
glacier; it is advisable to investigate the 
whole water cycle; and it is rare and mar- 
velous to know that glaciers do not always 
flow and that mountains are constantly 
walking. 

Sometimes it seems unlikely that a society 
as a whole can make wise choices. Yet 
there is no choice but to call for the 
‘recovery of the commons” — and this in 
a modern world which doesn’t quite realize 
what it has lost. Take back, like the night, 
that which is shared by all of us, that which 
is our larger being. There will be no ‘‘tra- 
gedy of the commons” greater than this: if 
we do not recover the commons — regain 


personal, local, community, and peoples’ 
direct involvement in sharing (in being) the 
web of the wild world — that world will 
keep slipping away. Eventually our compli- 
cated industrial capitalist/socialist mixes 
will bring down much of the living system 
that supports us. . . . 


The commons is a curious and elegant 
social institution within which human beings 
once lived free political lives while weav- 
ing through natural systems. The commons 
is a level of organization of human society 
that includes the nonhuman. The level 
above the local commons is the bioregion. 
Understanding the commons and its role 
within the larger regional culture is one 
more step toward integrating ecology 
with economy. 


Riprap and 
Cold Mountain Poems 


A reissue of a book of early poems from 
the 1950s. The settings are Sierra Nevada 
trail crews, freighters, and Japan. The 
Cold Mountain Poems are translations of 
a 7th-century Chinese poet named Han- 
shan, whose colloquial style influenced 
Snyder’s own poetry. This paperback 
edition (like The Practice of the Wild, 
below), from the recently deceased 
North Point Press, is on acid-free paper 
with sewn bindings. Get them while 

you can. —Richard Nilsen 


Cold Mountain Poem Number 12 


In my first thirty years of life 

I roamed hundreds and thousands of miles. 
Walked by rivers through deep green grass 
Entered cities of boiling red dust. 

Tried drugs, but couldn’t make Immortal; 
Read books and wrote poems on history. 
Today I’m back at Cold Mountain: 

I'll sleep by the creek and purify my ears. 


Goofing Again 


Goofing again 

I shifted weight the wrong way 
flipping the plank end-over 
dumping me down in the bilge 
& splatting a gallon can 

of thick sticky dark red 

italian deck paint 

over the fresh white bulkhead. 
such a trifling move 

& such spectacular results. 

now I have to paint the wall again 


& salvage only from it all a poem. 


Above Pate Valley 


We finished clearing the last 
Section of trail by noon, 
High on the ridge-side 
Two thousand feet above the creek 
Reached the pass, went on 
Beyond the white pine groves, 
Granite shoulders, toa small 
Green meadow watercd by the snow, 
Edged with Aspen—sun 

Straight high and blazing 

But the air was cool. 

Ate a cold fried trout in the 
Trembling shadows. I spied 

A glitter, and found a flake 

Black volcanic glass—obsidian— 
By a flower. Hands and knees 
Pushing the Bear grass, thousands 
Of arrowhead leavings over a 
Hundred yards. Not one good 
Head, just razor flakes 

On a hill snowed all but summer, 
A land of fat summer deer, 

They came to camp. On their 
Own trails. I followed my own 
Trail here. Picked up the cold-drill, 
Pick, singlejack, and sack 

Of dynamite. 

Ten thousand years. 


Riprap and 

Cold Mountain Poems | 
Gary Snyder ag 
1990; 72 pp. pF 
$8.95 ($10.45 postpaid) from 8 
North Point Press, P. O. Box 6275, 3 
Albany, CA 94706; 415/527-6260 

(or Whole Earth Access) | 


The idea of a poetry of minimal surface 
texture, with its complexities hidden at the 
bottom of the pool, under the bank, a dark 
old lurking, no fancy flavor, is ancient. It is 
what is ‘‘haunting’’ in the best of Scottish- 
English ballads and is at the heart of the 
Chinese shi (lyric) aesthetic. Du Fu said, 
“The ideas of a poet should be noble and 
simple.’ Zen says, ‘‘Unformed people de- 
light in the gaudy, and in novelty. Cooked 
people delight in the ordinary.” 
—Afterword 
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A Box of Rain 


Robert Hunter is an inspired poet, with 
an elegant command of the language 
that enables him to evoke entire land- 
scapes of the human heart without a 
wasted syllable. He has been the Grate- 
ful Dead's chief wordsmith for over 25 
years. This book comprises the first com- 
plete collection of his lyrics, presented 
with the engaging ambiguity that char- 
acterizes much of his work: 


““My versions of these songs are no more 
‘the real ones’ than those that may have 
spoken to some of you through the music 
darkly twenty years ago. | hope that 
seeing the intended words will provide 
you with an interesting, if not always 
convincing, variant on the words some 
of you actually heard.’’ 


There’s a lot more to A Box of Rain than 
long strange trips. The book includes 
essentially all of Hunter’s songs, written 
for various artists and for his own rep- 
ertoire over the years. There’s a lot of 
countercultural history in these words, 
songs about Altamont and songs about 
the Hooker's Ball, as well as oblique and 
telling allegories about Life, The Universe, 
and Everything — songs of love and 
adventure and doom and exuberance. 
There’s a lively sense of contradiction 
and irony and paradox and the need for 
courage in spite of them, and a lot of 
advice for surviving dangerous times. 
—Mary Eisenhart 


RIPPLE 


If my words did glow 
with the gold of sunshine 
and my tunes were played 
on the harp unstrung 
would you hear my voice 
come through the music 
would you hold it near 

as it were your own? 


It’s a hand-me-down 
The thoughts are broken 
Perhaps they’re better 
left unsung 

I don’t know 

Don’t really care 

Let there be songs 

to fill the air 


Ripple in still water 
when there is no pebble tossed 
nor wind to blow 


Reach out your hand 
if your cup be empty 
If your cup is full 


may it be again 

Let it be known 
there is a fountain 
that was not made 
by the hands of men 


There is a road 

no simple highway 
between the dawn 
and the dark of night 
And if you go 

no one may follow 
That path is for 

your steps alone 


Ripple in still water 
when there is no pebble tossed 
nor wind to blow 


You who choose 

to lead must follow 

but if you fall 

you fall alone 

If you should stand 

then who’s to guide you? 
If | knew the way 

I would take you home 


STELLA BLUE 


All the years combine 

they melt into a dream 

A broken angel sings 

from a guitar 

In the end there’s just a song 
comes crying like the wind 
through all the broken dreams 
and vanished years 


Stella Blue 


When all the cards are down 
there’s nothing left to see 
There’s just the pavement left 
and broken dreams 

In the end there’s still that song 
comes crying like the wind 
down every loncly street 

that’s ever becn 
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Stella Blue 


I’ve stayed in every blue-light cheap hotel 


Can’t win for trying 


Dust off those rusty pony just 


one more time 
Gonna make ’em shine 


It all rolls into one 

and nothing comes for free 
There’s nothing you can hold 
for very long 


And when you hear that song 


come crying like the wind 
it seems like all this life 
was just a dream 


Stella Blue 


(Written at the Chelsea Hotel mm 1970) 


A Box of Rain 
Robert Hunter, 1990; 342 pp. 


$24.95 ($26.45 postpaid) from 
Viking Penguin/Cash Sales, 120 
Woodbine Street, Bergenfield, NJ 
07621; 800/331-4624 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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The Collected Subconscious 


A slippery slide into the male subcon- The Collected 
scious. Women: ever wonder what's Subconscious 
going on inside your mate’s mind? Men: Tim Eagan 
see your every fear revealed. More fun 1990; 120 pp. 
than Freud and drawn better too. $9.95 postpaid from Gray Matter 
—Kathleen O'Neill Press, 391 Westport Lane, Santa Cruz, 
[Suggested by David Garbacz] CA 95060 (or Whole Earth Access) e 
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Drumming at 
the Edge of Magic 


Mickey Hart's theory is that more than 
two bangs make a right. At least if you‘re 
talking of rhythm and given a long enough 
period of time to recognize the pattern 
of the beats. It also helps if the bangs 
are made by those with a calling to the 
drums — who, Mickey makes it clear, are 
a special breed. After a while a process 
known as entrainment occurs and every- 
one in the vicinity begins keeping the 
same time. 


This strand of thought is entwined with 
Mickey’s life story, pre-Grateful Dead to 
the present. No doubt about it — he’s 

a born drummer with no choice in the 
matter. Besides being almost continually 
percussive, he embarks on a physical, 
intellectual and spiritual voyage of dis- 
covery — an inquiry into the origins of 
drumming and the consciousness-altering 
nature of percussion. Joseph Campbell 
pronounces him to be on “a quest’’ when 
he hears how far Mickey has gone and 
perceives the impetus behind Mickey's 
obsession. 


Mickey relates how he pursued this quest 
through the unfamiliar worlds of ethno- 
musicological texts and electronic data- 


bases, across the Stanford campus and 
around the world, in Egyptian desert 
villages and Colorado film studios. The 
results of this farflung search are fas- 
cinating tales of mythology and shaman- 
ism, goddess worship and matriarchy. 
Other drummers also contribute their 
personal stories or additions to drum 
lore. Tribal legends, ethnic and musical, 
are recounted. 


As a personal part of this process, Mic- 
key has to confront his own demons. His 
honesty in confronting these difficult per- 
sonal issues is extraordinary and involving. 
He had a dysfunctional, contorted rela- 
tionship with his father, who did not do 
Mickey right in the conventional social 
order of fifties family life. The resolution 
comes in a cathartic scene at his father’s 
funeral when Mickey takes over the chapel 
for a spot of drumming on the casket. 


These strands twist together like sinuous 
rope, forming a complex tale. Thankfully, 
intelligent coauthoring from Jay Stevens 
(who revealed the acidic truth in Storm- 
ing Heaven: LSD and the American 
Dream) supports the intrinsic interest of 


Drumming at the 
Edge of Magic 


Mickey Hart, Jay Stevens, 
Fredric Lieberman. 1990; 263 pp. 


$19.95 ($23.45 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishing/Customer 
Fulfillment, 1000 Keystone Industrial 
Park, Scranton, PA 18510; 
800/331-3761 

(or Whoie Earth Access) 


the subject matter and brings it to life 
with enthusiasm and imagination. This is 
a book that keeps the reader reading, 
yet hoping the book won't end. 


Unfortunately, there’s no index, and some 
specifics of chronology are too blurred 
for scholarly use. But these entertaining 
stories cannot be found in other books. 
Mickey has mapped virgin territory, and 
he’s done it with high-quality book pro- 
duction and illustrations. What's needed 
now is a multimedia version. The Ryko- 
disc CD release At The Edge is Mickey’s 
musical creation to evoke a mood for the 
book. It works well at that level, but a 
random-access soundtrack and cross- 
referencing abilities could combine with 
the subject matter to make a CD-ROM 
that would be a synergistic leap over 
any single medium. |= —Jonathan E. 


A large part of music’s power and pleasure, 
says Blacking, comes from its ability to re- 
connect the player and the listener with the 
deeper rhythms they’re unconscious of. It 
accomplishes this by taking us out of the 
clock-ticking world of ordinary time and 
into a special world of time that Blacking 
called virtual time. 


But how does a drum alter consciousness? 
That was the question I’d started with and 
now | thought | could see an answer shim- 
mering beneath the data. My first thought 
had been that there was something unique 
in the sound. Andrew Neher had seemed 
right in his theory that percussive noise 
played loudly over time eventually over- 
whelmed the hearing apparatus and this 
played a large part in inducing trance. The 
shamanic ritual, held in a small, enclosed 
space, seemed designed to enhance these 
percussive effects. In addition, the loudness 
of the drums would also activate the adre- 


nals, flooding the body with adrenaline. 
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BY JONATHAN E. 


INCE ““WORLD MUSIC on CDs” ap- 

peared in WER 67 (Summer 1990), 

the stream of recordings from other 
cultures has continued to increase. The 
news is no longer that they are on CD, 
but that the general standard continues 
to be so high. | hear very few releases, 
whether traditionally ethnic or contem- 
porary, that are a waste of time or money. 
Many are U.S. releases of favorites previ- 
ously only available as expensive and 
hard-to-find imports. Here is some further 
guidance to the most interesting U.S. re- 
leases of the past nine months. Personal 
taste being personal taste, bear in mind 
that mine tends toward the wilder and 
more exotic sounds with a dance beat 
rather than toward meditative calm 
and reflective gentleness. | 


There was a distinct turn toward Eastern 
sounds this year. Gnawa Music of Marra- 
kesh was recorded live by Night Spirit 
Masters (Mango) deep in the medina. 
Plenty of pounding percussion and some 
wailing from varied groups of players in 


is a collection from the young and dis- 
affected of Cairo. wo modern styles are 
represented, both urgently reflecting the 
life of Egypt’s urbanites with a mix of 
techno-polish and passionate dolefulness. 
Annabouboula are electronic, exciting, 
experimental and wildly Greek on in The 
Baths of Constantinople (Shanachie) — a 
shower of intriguing sounds that bears 
repeated listening. Najma’s Atish (Shana- 
chie) is gentler and spacier with an Indian 
background, but remains energetic and is 
higher on the ecstatic scale. Not the im- 
mediate classic her first aloum was, but it 
will wear well over the years. Aster from 
Aster Aweke (Columbia) is classy, jazzy, 
extraordinary music from an acrobatic 


different moods. Yalla Hitlist Egypt (Mango) 


Ethiopian female vocalist. Those court 
jesters of the Eastern sound, 3 Mus:aphas 


3, unleash Soup of the Century (Rykodisc) ii ‘i 


On an unwary world. It’s a swingingly 
seductive slide around the musical hot- 
spots of the globe. Ironically, the implicit 
Balkanization of such an idea is camou- 
flaged by the generally Balkan tone, but 
that includes such musical mutations as a 
Japanese C’n’W tune. Augustus Pablo 
has headed back toward his original root- 
sical and patented Far Eastern reggae 
sound on Blowing With The Wind (Sha- 
nachie). A distinct improvement upon his 
recent electronic meanderings. 


In the African vein, Youssou N’Dour’s 
Set (Virgin) is the toughest Senegalese 
sound yet. Fela AnikulapoKuti’s Odoo 
(Shanachie) is his strongest recording in a 
long time. Blasting and stomping through 
two 30-minute tunes, Fela builds up a 
dynamic tension with explicit quotes 
from some of his earlier classics. This 
makes good use of the extended length 
of a CD. There are a couple of rough spots, 
but that’s Fela. Nahawa Doumbia’s Di- 
dadi (Shanachie) is entrancing, with strong 
beats, dynamic sound and soaring vocals. 
Some experts say that Domba, by The 
Ousmane Kouyate Band (Mango), is 
not very African. Others say it’s beautiful. 
They’re both right — but nobody but 
contemporary Africans could have made 
the music. The background is unmistakably 
Senegalese, but as world-music aficiona- 
dos know by now, the Senegalese are 
eagerly reaching out for the world with 
whatever musical elements they think are 
right. It’s more important that the music is 
beautiful and stimulating — this is. In The 
Blood (Rykodisc) is a sound-track com- 
pilation of mostly traditional, very African 
performances interspersed with electronic 


spaciness. Lots of basic percussion, vocal 
chanting and breathy sounds plus some 
Zulu stomping. It all works together sur- 
prisingly well, and a digital reproduction 
of the original scratchy “‘Moube (Wimo- 
weh)” adds a documentary interest. The 
pure South African mbube style of Lady- 
smith Black Mambazo is displayed on 
Classic Tracks (Shanachie), a collection 

of their powerful a cappella intricacy 
previously unreleased in the U.S. 


From the Caribbean side, David Rudder 
pays attention to the South African situa- 
tion and the rest of the world with a 
sophisticated and thoughtful 7990 (Sire). 
Zouk Obsession from Gazeline (Shana- 
chie) is an accurate title for this jumpy 
piece of tropical fun. Every zouk trick in 
the book is exploited, and then some 
more are invented. Rounder’s two soca 
compilations, Double Entendre Soca From 
Trinidad — ‘Say What?” and Heat In De 
Place — Soca Music From Trinidad, are 
well chosen from the carnival hits of the 
past couple of years. Soca Dance Party 
from Arrew (Mango) is a hot and ener- 
getic jumper with the distinctive Arrow 
touch. Carabali’s self-titled release (Man- 
gO) is a cooler Latin jazz sound with plenty 
of vibes and some English lyrics. A plea- 
sant change of pace, it’s still got lots of 
dancing feeling. The real roots of the Latin 
sound plus some modern field record- 
ings of its foremost exponents are stun- 
ningly displayed on A Carnival of Cuban 
Music and Cuban Dance Party (Rounder), 
twin releases of the soundtrack from the a 
“Routes of Rhythm” TV documentary. The oo 
musical archaeology provided is exem- 
plary and the music is stimulating. = 


Available as CDs ($19.50 postpaid) or 
cassettes ($11 postpaid) from Round 
World, 491A Guerrere, San Francisco, 
CA 94110; 415/255-8411. age 
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BY MIKE GUNDERLOY 


INES are the little guys 
in the publishing world, 
publications with a cir- 
culation in the hundreds 
or thousands. They’re 
bright, brash, passionate, 
and decidedly different. 
Like the early mammals 
in the world of the dinosaurs, they’re small and 
flexible, and can take advantage of markets 
and ideas that the major media miss entirely. 
If you’ve never seen a zine, rrepare to have 
your view of the world and our culture ex- 


panded manyfold. 0 


WNL 
| 


SEE SEE SEE: SEE- SEE- SEE: SEE- SEE - SEE - SEE 


Mike Gunderloy is the publisher of Fact- 
sheet Five, the essential guide to zines 
of all stripes. Sample copy $3.50, 8 
issues for $23 from 6 Arizona Avenue, 
Rensselaer, NY 12144-4502. . SELF OPINIONATED MCORP ORATED 
—Howard Rheingold © 1986 
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Cultural Terrorism. Taking their aesthetic © the Troy (New York) Public Library. His 
from the punk zines and their concerns zine is composed of excerpts from the 
from left and liberal politics, they crank 18th- and 19th-century newspapers he 
out posters and tracts so that art can works with. It’s got all the fun of un- 
serve in the revolution — whatever revo- ® earthing old diaries and clippings in your 
lution is at hand. The new art gallery grandparents’ attic with none of the dust. 
is as close as the telephone pole on 6 


the comer. SWEEPING GOWNS — Whatever may 
be public opinion of the Bloomer Dress, 
we think good judgement must suggest 
the propriety of abolishing the sweeping 
gowns, or fashionable street brooms, as 
they have not inaptly been termed. Yester- 
day we saw a lady attired in a rich dress 
apparently new, as it was very beautiful, 
the skirts of which were so out of propor- 
tion with her own stature, that, in order to 
protect the garment from being ruined the 
first time wearing, she was obliged to hold 
it up — how high we will not say — to pre- 
vent its dragging on the dusty walk. Now 
we undertake to say, that lady would have 
appeared certainly as becoming, and to 
our eyes, much more so, with short dress 
$1.35/issue from Robert B. Hudson, and pettiloons. — Whatever our friends, 
19 Glen Avenue, Troy, NY 12180. the dry goods men may think about it, we 
Robert Hudson has one of those jobs @ insist that the Bloomers make a better 

that intellectual kids dream of while © figure than the Sweepers. What say you, 
others are on their way to becoming yn ladies? (Troy Times, June 28, 1851) 

@ police and firemen: he works in the e* 

e /ocal-history and genealogy section of @ The Sea Serpent, it is said, is still in Long 


A 


Available for donation from P. O. Box 
84001, Trafalgar Postal Outlet, Oakville, 
Ontario L6H 5V7, Canada. 


Democracy is breaking out all over, even 
in areas previously controlled by a small © 
elite. One such arena is the art world, 
and in this case the revolutionaries in- 
clude the publishers of A.C.T.: Artists for 


[An interview with an ex-Ronald McDonald] 


“My training began in 1980 and lasted a 
year and a half. I’d been selected and 
trained by the best to be a clown, doing 
magic tricks and the likes thereof. I’m an 
artist . . . an actor. | attended Burger Uni- 
versity in Brainwashing 101 . . . (laughs). 
The job itself wos very luxurious, touring 
first class to high schools and malls like a 
rock star. | made $50,000 a year.” 


Past Deadline 
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Island Sound. On Friday and Saturday 
last, he was seen off Greenwich harbour 
(in the vicinity of Captain’s Island) by a 
number of the inhabitants of the town. He 
moved slowly through the water, with his 
head raised about six feet; and, in his prog- 
ress, produced a foam like that produced 
by a vessel. He appeared to be amusing 
himself leisurely near and around the 
islands, and occupied about ten minutes 
in passing from one island to another, a 
distance of little more than a mile. 


(Troy Post, Dec. 2, 1817) 


Virus 23 


$7/issue from Box 46, Red Deer, Alberta 
T4N 5E7, Canada. 


Wild ideas abound on the margins, and 
sometimes they coalesce into one heap 
of weird stuff. One such is Virus 23, full 
of Hilbert Space and Thee Temple Ov 
Psychick Youth and the Nwe Age and 
strange drugs and shamanism and more. 
lf Whole Earth Review was done by 
zinesters with a flair for the outrageous 
and a head full of magick it might look 
something like Virus 23. 


° 
The game plan of the “hackers” of the 
Nineties must be to find a way to deal 
more purely as a political/philosophical 
movement, trading in ideas rather than ar- 
tifacts such as software or records. The 
concept of a hierarchy based on action/ 
output, as opposed to theory/talk, is one 
that such a movement would do well to 
appropriate. The concept of total access 
to information at minimal cost should be a 
cornerstone of the neo-hacker ethic. Thee 
Temple ov Psychick Youth has been apply- 
ing thee true spirit of Thee Hacker Ethick 
for nearly a decade. We have (to our 
minds, at least) successfully challenged the 
notion that, in order to effective! and 
responsibly use the so-called occult, one 
requires a great many years of formal 
training and study. Like the hackers of old, 
we encourage people to get their own 


—Virus 23 


training in a hands-on, user-friendly en- 
vironment, with as little supervision 
as possible. 


We shot a scene from Nightbreed in a 
real mortuary which appears in the movie. 
The crew were very reverential when they 
came in. They thought | was a sick fuck for 
wanting to shoot there. | said, ‘No No, 
we want to get the flavour of the place.” 
The pathologist's assistant was this lady 
who looked like a Charles Addams car- 
toon. She was standing there with this 
gray face and gray eyes. So eventually | 
said, ‘‘I have to ask because you don’t 
look very happy: why do you work in a 
mortuary?’ She said, ‘‘Do you really want 
to know?” | said “‘Yes | really want to 
know,’ and she says, “’I’m morbid.”’ Any- 
way, we were shooting in this place with 
coffins and everything. Halfway through 
the day, a human leg is brought in. You’ve 
never seen so many grown technicians run 
for their lives shouting, ‘‘It’s a leg! Oh my 
God, it’s a leg!’’ One of the actors, play- 
ing the pathologist’s assistant assed out. 
It was just a great experience.’ 


(from an interview with Clive Barker) 


Museum Insights 


$28/6 issues from P. O. Box 313, North 
Amherst, MA 01059. 


The rise of desktop publishing means 
that it’s possible for professional-looking 
zines to serve even the most unlikely 
niches. Nancy Frazier, author of Special 
Museums of the Northeast, discovered 
that she loved traveling to museums and 
writing to them. The result is Museum In- 
sights, for people delighted by all the 
oddball little museums that are out there, 
from small art museums to “‘living mu- 
seums”’ to reaily strange fun places such 


@ as the Dalton Gang Hideout Museum. 


e Nancy has an appreciative eye for these 
@ places — the only drawback to her re- 


views is that they make the average 
reader wish for an unlimited budget 

to go visiting. 

So far the nation’s first and only tenement 
museum has raised enough money to rent 
the ground floor spaces and establish of- 
fices and a theater there. Though not yet 
fully operational, they do present an on- 
going series of exhibits and guided walk- 


e ing tours that highlight neighborhood 


life and history. 


Supporting this organization financially 
has its benefits — tangible as well as spi- 
ritual. They publish a paper, Tenement 
Times, that keeps you in touch with their 
progress. But, that’s not all. In a column 


@ devoted to ‘’Soups from Tenement Kitchens”’ 


eee 


recipes were included: Dee Dee Daily's 


West African Chicken Soup, Malachy Mc- 


Cormick’s Irish Boiled Chicken and Broth, 
Rosa (Loh Mooi Kwei) Ross’ Cantonese 


de 


Chicken Soup, Hortense Kreukels’ Bavarian 
Chicken Soup and the broth that cured a 
million colds, Rebecca Arnowitz’s Hun- 
garian-Jewish Chicken Soup. 

James Deering suffered from pernicious 
anemia and his doctors prescribed a warm 
climate. What better excuse to buy 180 
acres on the Bay of Biscayne? . . . 


Deering’s house was designed and fur- 
nished to appear as if it had stood on the 
site for about 400 years, and as if suc- 
cessive generations of his family had con- 
tributed to it in their contemporary styles. 
Thus, each of the four sides of the building 
is an independent architectural composi- 
tion in Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo and 
Neo-classic design. The pastiche gave 
Deering an opportunity to take luxe to- 
ward its widest boundaries. This was also, 
incidentally, about the time William Ran- 
dolph Hearst's castle at San Simeon, Cali- 
fornia, was built. In short, it was an era 
of opulence and excess in America. 
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Krylon Underground 


$1 from P. O. Box 5830, Bethesda, 
MD 20824. 


The Four Golden Laws of Bureaucracy: 
1. Authority Above Question 
2. Institution Above Error 
3. Form Above Function 
4. Function Above Individual 


Compost Newsletter 


$2/issue from Valerie Walker (for CNL), 
729 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94118. 


Not all pagans are into hearts and uni- 
corns and gentle summer afternoons 
spent reclining in the grass. The folks at 
Compost Coven, for example, dedicate 
their newsletter ‘‘to humor, satire, and 
Bad Taste, whether in the Craft or out- 
side. Not for profit, but a good time is 
guaranteed to all.’’ They’re modern 
enough to have a ‘’Disk of Shadows’’ 
instead of the more traditional Book of 
Shadows, as well as articles about myth, 
rituals, recipes, and gossip from around 
the pagan community. Even SubGenius 
stuff creeps in from time to time. If you 
think new religions are dull and irrelevant 
fo modern life, you haven't tried this 
variant yet! 

God, am | excited! A whole new concept 
in divinity. Someone who can be looked 
up to and respected by all true believers 
everywhere. Oh, wow! 


| guess | should explain. Yeah, why nof? | 
was just sitting around looking forward to 
another boring year of the same old stuff. 
And | said to myself, why should we always 
stick with just what’s been around for the 
last thousand years or whatever? Why 
can’t we create our own icons of power 
and mystery out of what really turns us on 
in the world of what’s happening now? 


So, my friends, | have created the first 
Pagan Saint of the Modern Era! (Drumroll, 
please.) A man who makes real magic, not 


newslevter 


Was, 12. - August 1990 
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once, not twice, but dozens of times each 
year, with thousands of devotees all across 
the country. Defender against berserk 
Vikings, vicious Bears, awesome Giants, 
and especially the scum-sucking Rams. | 
give you the quarterback of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, No. 16. . . JOE MONTANA! 


Yeah, yeah, | can hear ya laughing. But 
DAMN, have you ever seen this guy play 
football? 


For us being a Witch is explicitly about 
embarking on a journey with the trans- 
formative power of magic, and committing 
oneself to seeing that journey through to 
its end, however difficult it may become; 

| see and appreciate the place of a need 
for political activism, having impeccable 
political credentials reaching back to the 
Vietnam Day Committee and the much 
later People’s Park riots. But political acti- 
vism is no substitute for magical practice in 
our view of the craft. Nor, for that matter, 
is the basically Christian attitude that being 
a Witch is a matter of going to some set 
rituals, going through the forms and mo- 
tions, and ‘worshipping’ the Goddess. 
The Old Ones do not need worship any 
more than a mirror reeds to be looked in; 
it is rather we who need to re-attune our- 
selves to the divine patterns of the world 
through which we move, open our eyes 
and see Faery about us, and pass through 
the portals to embark on the perilous and 
transformative journey within. That jour- 
ney, that chance, that risk, is the essence 
of Faery. 


Amerrikua! 


$15/2 issues from P. O. Box 35, Schuyler 
Falls, NY 12985-0035. 

Arracacha is a smooth white, yellow, or 
purple root, related to both carrots and 
celery. Its taste is a blend of cabbage, 
celery, and roasted chestnuts. It is already 
being marketed in Brazil and can be 
grown at half the cost of potatoes. 


@ Ulluco (pronounced 00-YOU-co) is a root 
@ that comes in yellow, pink, red, purple, 

® and candy stripes, so shiny and bright that 
® it seems “‘like botanical jewels or plastic 

® fakes.”’ It has a nutty taste. 


® (‘Lost Crops of the Incas,” Fall 1990) 


Singularity 


$3 ($10/4 issues) from Ron Hale-Evans, 
89 Massachusetts Avenue #199, Boston, 
MA 02115. 


‘The Zine For Hip Geeks.’’ What that 
means is that it orbits around currently 
fashionable topics on the margins of zine- 
dom: invented religions, mind machines, 
drugs, madness, and having a good 
time in a confusing postmodern world. 
Editor Ron Hale-Evans has been at various 
times prophet and madman, and he 
seems to be enjoying his time as a pub- 
lisher more than he did either of those 
occupations. With the aid of art director 
Jay O'Connell, he turns out a superior 
zine that can make you laugh and start 
at the same time. 


A couple of weeks ago | spent two minutes 
inside a virtual reality, | put my hand into 
the dataglove, the heavy, hardwired gog- 
gles were lowered over my head, and sud- 
denly | was through the screen and into 


INGULARITY, 
THE ZINE For GEEKS 


$3.00 


a computer-generated environment. A 
checkerboard plain surrounded by a green 
field stretched to a blue horizon. . . . It’s 
not so much that the experience doesn’t 
live up to the hype; more that the exper- 
ience is hard to connect with the amount 
and variety of hype. Doing it was brief, 
unique, and somewhat ineffable. 


The Texas SF Enquirer 


$1.50/issue from FACT, P. O. Box 9612, 
Austin, TX 78766. 


We learned all sorts of marketing ploys; 
any book with ‘“War’’ in the title guaran- 
tees sales; covers with dragons on them 
sell well also, but a cat on the cover beats 
a dragon anytime. And any book with a 
green cover will not sell. This is now a 
superstition that dates back to the late 60s 
when off-set printing couldn’t do the color 
green. The process can handle green fine 
now, but green books still don’t sell. 
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The I Ching Workbook 


R. L. Wing is a contemporary interpreter 
of the | Ching with a long-standing and 
surprisingly large, surprisingly eclectic 
cult following. | know people who have 
worn out their copies of The | Ching 
Workbook and have had to get new 
ones. | know a person who keeps it as 
the only item on his coffee table. The 
nature of the oracle within this ancient 
Chinese book of mental maps is both 

a personal and a disembodied one: 
when you use the | Ching for a while, 
and use it properly, you begin to notice 
things about the focuses and blind spots 
of your own reality filters. And you begin 
to develop a kind of relationship with 
the entity that seems to emerge from 

the pattern of images and poems the 
book reveals to you in response to 

your questions. 


Now, whether or not you are a believer 
in the oracular powers of this process, or 
whether it is a good guide for art or love 
or business, as I’ve heard many claim, it 
is easy to understand that relationship 
one has with the oracle. The translator/ 
interpreter has a complex job. It goes 
beyond language. Those of us who have 
used the | Ching Workbook to get a 
handle on ourselves and a wider view 
than we might otherwise have of the rest 
of the universe appreciate the way Wing 
knows the American way to say things. 
“The little fox dipped its tail in the icy 
water’’ is poetic and there is an image 
there if you dig for it, but sometimes it 
helps to hone in on the place of main- 
taining concentration on a task for a 
long time without making even the most 
minor mistake — like a young fox cross- 
ing a frozen creek. 


| think I’m qualified to talk about the dif- 
ference between the Wing editions of 
the | Ching as tools that a gifted student 


R. L. Wing, 1979; 180 pp. 


$16.95 ($19.45 postpaid) from 
Doubleday & Co./Cash Sales, P. O. 
Box 5071, Des Plaines, IL 60017-5071; 
800/223-6834 x479 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


of the oracle has given us, and the Wing 
oeuvre as the product of some guru-type 
person somewhere. | happen to know 

R. L. Wing. | was there when the I 
Ching Workbook was written, in the 
1970s. !’ve seen the fan mail and the 
growing network of Wing correspon- 
dents, who almost always correspond 
through Wing’s publisher. Wing does 
not wish to be personally associated 
with the work. Wing is a person in the 
midst of life, like the rest of us, who 
established a personal relationship with 
an oracle within, through the use of this 
book. Richard Wilhelm, John Blofeld, 
and the other | Ching translators, classical 
and bohemian, each have something to 
offer. The American flavor of the Wing 
Ching, as aficionados call it, has not 
changed the nature and purpose of the 
hexagrams. They are tools. Try them. 
Use them. Forget about R. L. Wing's 
identity. As the cybernetic pioneer War- 
ren McCulloch is alleged to have said: 
‘Don’t bite my finger. look where I’m 
pointing.”’ —Howard Rheingold 


THE SOURCE (The Well) = 
This hexagram represents the deep, inex- peesecons) 
haustible, divinely centered source of pai 


nourishment and meaning for humanity. J 
Although people may journey from spirit = 
discipline to political discipline, explore 
various philosophies and scholarly pur- 
suits, alter their awareness in myriad WaYS gesmemmemees 
— they must always return to THE SOURCE 
of their true nature for fulfillment. The ori- 
ginal Chinese text depicts this hexagram 
as The Well. states: town may be 
changed, but the well cannot be changed. === 
It cannot be increased or decreased.” THE —urren-u 
SOURCE contains and is born of the col- 

lective truth of humanity. It receives from 
the individual’s experience and givesto 
the individual’s nature. Penetrating THE at? 
SOURCE of humanity can be seen as the 

major theme in Chinese philosophy. Con- 

fucius, China’s great philosopher, said, ‘‘If 

you set your mind on humanity, you will be 

free from evil.’’ The text of the hexagram 

points out that if The Well is not penetrated 

fully, there will be misfortune. 


ABOVE: K'AN 
WATER 


BELOW: SUN 
WIND 


THE SOURCE particularly refers to and 
governs the social and political systems 
of mankind. These organizations must be 
centered and planned around the predis- 
positions of human nature. Such organic 
ordering then rings true in the hearts and 
minds of the people, as their needs and 
prejudices are met. It requires an excep- 
tional personality to organize others in this 
way. If you are such a leader, be certain 
that you penetrate the true feelings of 
your fellow man. Without this forethought 
and sense of humanity in a leader, good 
government is impossible, and misfortune 
results. Social disorder and evil reign be- 
cause the leader is not the right man to 
execute the “‘plan.’’ The right man can be 
recognized by his ability to inspire those 
whom he leads. He encourages them in 
their individual pursuits and promotes 
cooperation. 


Synchronicity 


Relax in an oriental garden in the moon- 
light and listen to the stream flowing 
swiftly beside you. Linger in your thoughts 
while you gaze at the gentle flicker of a 
lighted candle. This program will trans- 
port you to other lands and times, even 
though you are sitting at a computer and 
squinting under fluorescent lights. And 
like a wise friend, it will provide you with 
insight about the questions you ask of it. 
The concept is computer-aided | Ching. 
And you don’t have to believe in it for 

it to work. 


Instead of dividing up yarrow stalks or 
tossing coins, you press the computer 
keys to bring up one of the 64 hexagrams 
from the Book of Changes. Unlike most 
other | Ching programs which generate 
just the initial hexagram, this program 


goes further and also generates the 
changing lines if there are any, and the 
future hexagram. There are 266,144 dif- 
ferent reflections possible. The interpre- 
tations are traditionally based with a 
Jungian flavor and a modern-day slant. 


I’ve used this program for well over a 
year, and am still dazzled by the ani- 
mations, the sounds, and the integrity of 
its interpretations. Synchronicity is an 
excellent tool for familiarizing the user 
with the natural cycles of change, and 
for revealing the ancient wisdom of 

the | Ching. 


Even if you do not take the oracle’s ‘‘ad- 
vice,’’ this software is an excellent tool 
for centering yourself and reframing your 
perspective on a problem or issue. 
—Janey Fritsche 


Reiax your shoulders and neck. 
Janey 
Let go of thinking for a moment. 


mS: Breathe ... and let go of caring 
*.: @bout what answer you might get. 


i Desire oniy to know what is true. 


until you are reqdy for the ritual. 


Synchronicity 

Macintosh or PC-compatibles; 512K 
minimum. $59.95 from Visionary 
Software, Inc., PR. O. Box 69447, Port- 
land, OR 97201; 800/877-1832 
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BY SPARROW 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
BRAD HAMANN 


NE DAY I 
told Kevin Kelly I only read mag- 
azines I find in the garbage, and 
that I was presently into an article in 
the Fall 1988 Florida State magazine 
(for FSU alumni) about a football coach, 
Bill Peterson, famous for his slips of tongue, 
who in fact had invented the same proverb 
I had: ‘‘Let sleeping bags lie.’ (He also said: 
“Don’t burn your bridges at both ends,” ‘‘You 
guys line up alphabetically by height,’’ ‘Don’t 
look a sawhorse in the mouth,’ and ‘‘This is the 
greatest country in America.’’) 


Kevin asked me to write about what I read, and I re- 
sponded with obsession: typing up salient passages of 
my readings over the course of a year (mostly newspapers 
and 13th-century Chinese poetry) until I had 440 pages — 
and growing! Suddenly I realized I’d written a book. 


On the way, I learned that dipping ping-pong balls in hot water 
restores their resiliency (‘Hints From Heloise,’ New York Daily 
News, May 2*); that until the 1930s, schoolbuses could be any color 
(Newsday, April 26); that Elton John’s gay name is Sharon (People, 
Dec. 5, 1988); that Dik Browne, creator of ‘‘Hagar The Horrible,’ 
Kevin Kelly left a stack of neat stuff , looked like Hagar The Horrible (ew York Times, June 5); that Batman 
when he took his sabbatical. Much of | and Robin were originally called ‘‘Birdman’”’ and ‘‘Scamp’’ (New York 
that stack has been set aside because Post, May 28); that George Bush was the first president to visit Hungary 
I want to find my own neat stuff. This (Newsday, July 13); that over 2 million dogs and cats disappear each year in 
essay by longtime contributor Sparrow the US (Our Town, July 2); that a nude car wash was closed in Jacksonville, 
ae ania — ral : Fla. (USA Today, July 6); that Betty Crocker put an egg back in the ‘‘lazy baker”’ 
mediate publication. 4 recipe to involve consumers (New York, May 8); that Charlie Parker never listened 
—Howard Rheingold to jazz at home (People, Dec. 5); that before the War Brides Act of 1949, the Chinese 
| community in America was 96 percent male (Newsday, July 21); that Frank Zappa’s 
father was a chemist for the Army who volunteered to be experimented on (Post, May 
21); and that Dr. Ruth said: ‘‘It is possible for women to enjoy quick sex. You can train 


*All dates are 1989 unless noted. 
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your body and mind to respond faster 
— if you want to!’’ (USA Today, 
June 16). 


I also learned that Doc Severinsen’s 

and Miles Davis’s fathers were dentists 
(Parade, July 23; It’s Hip, July); that at 
Bennington College, W. H. Auden ate 
cold cereal for every meal (Times Mag- 
azine, May 14); that Jasper Johns’ first 
American flag painting came to him in a 
dream (Times Magazine, June 19); that 
camels pulled lawnmowers in Central 
Park in the 19th Century (City Edition 
1986/87); that Keith Richards briefly 
dropped the ‘‘s’’ from his name (New 
York Press, Oct. 20); that Wilbur Wright 
was a fine harmonicist (USA Today, 
June 23); and that Donald Trump, asked 
if he would consider devoting the rest 

of his life to Good Works, replied som- 
berly: ‘‘I’m looking for a disease”’ 
(Daily News, Feb. 8). 


Bill Peterson composed by having a kind 
of verbal dyslexia, and I wrote my pro- 
verbs by combining objects in a room: 
‘*Pencils cry when wastebaskets sing.’ 
Our results share the virtue of surprise. 


Which is the virtue of garbage. One of 
my goals in this essay is to encourage 
North Americans to search the trash for 
words. (It seems incongruous that words 
can be discarded at all — that you can 
throw out Erasmus along with the inside 
of your toilet paper roll.) 


Imagine, I spent less than 5 cents to read 
all this. (In fact, I spent zero.) The vast 
majority of it went the route: garbage > 
my mind © my journal > the cat box. 
(One Monday I decided it was foolish to 
throw away the New York Times and buy 
sand for the cats to shit in. So I shred my 
documents, like Oliver North, every two 
days, and bundle the used strips with jute 
rope. And it seems appropriate for the 
cats to pee on the New York Times — 
perhaps because it pees on us.) 


In the December 5, 1988 People, the 
Greenwich Village pastry chef, Rose Ber- 
anbaum (author of The Cake Bible) tells 
of throwing out an unsuccessful cake 
and meeting her neighbor at the incin- 
erator. ‘‘Don’t you realize that your fail- 
ures are our life’s delights?’’ he shouts. 
My book is composed of such ‘‘failures.’’ 
(Ron Perambo, a writer for Albany’s 
Knickerbocker News, had a theory that 
Chinese restaurants serve food thrown 
out by Italian restaurants, which seems 
relevant here.) 


I see the garbage as an oracle, like the I 
Ching. Because it’s random, it resembles 
the yarrow sticks that cast the hexagrams. 
In fact, when I studied with William 
Burroughs at the Naropa Institute in 
1976, he assigned us to cut up news ar- 
ticles and randomly reassemble them, on 
the theory that, “‘If you cut apart the - 
present, the future leaks out.’’ (One of 
my compositions involved an Indian 
chief marrying a computer, but I’m not 
sure if this has yet occurred.) 


Rolling Stone’s ‘‘The 100 Best Singles 

of the Last Twenty-Five Years’’ (Sept. 8, 
1988) suggests that our whole culture is 
now based on such sudden strokes. These 
100 Singles have usurped the Great Books 
as our basis of collective knowledge, and 
none of them were stormily labored at 
like A Pilgrim’s Progress or Parsifal. 
They were dreamed up in 10 minutes next 
to a swimming pool (#1, ‘‘Satisfaction’’), 
written on toilet paper (#18, ‘“‘Louie, _ 
Louie’), improvised while drunk (#33, 
**When A Man Loves A Woman’’), com- 
posed as jokes (#72, ‘‘Wild Thing’’) — 
in short they were found, too, amid the 
garbage of the singer’s mind. 


Many of the great black songs are asso- 
ciated with crying (‘‘Every time we sang 
that song the people in the audience 
would cry,’ Smokey Robinson says of 
‘The Tracks Of My Tears’’) and many of 
the great white songs were intentionally 
silly (‘Wooly Bully’’). The moments one 
breaks down and cries, like the moments 
one is a fool, open a door, like opening 
the lid of a trashcan. 


USA Today is to real papers what rock- 
nroll is to Mozart: a bastardization, yet 
with an inspirational goofiness. ‘‘Jetca- 
pade,”’ where the editors go from country 
to country, asking the President of Switz- 
erland if he likes chocolate, and creating 
such headlines as ‘‘Canada: Sportsmen, 
the French Love It,’ make whole coun- 
tries into jokes. Perhaps this could bring 
unity to the world, if all nations were 
systematically made silly. 


(The most amazing thing I read in that 
paper was an interview with Leontine 
Kelly, the first black woman elected 
bishop in the United Methodist Church, 
where they asked: ‘‘Is it possible that 


_ God was a woman?’’ — using the past 


tense, as if God was either officially 
deceased, or had had a sex-change op- 
eration [Feb. 14].) 


News has become the literary art of the 


present, and today’s general reader finds 
the news continually trenchant, with 
wonderful plots, and modern novels 
listless and-dogged. The world has out- 
paced our ability to imagine it. Janusz 
Glovacki, a Polish playwright, wrote 
recently in the Times about a friend who 
spent years on an 800-page novel con- 
demning the Polish regime, only to see it 
become unpublishable in the space of 
weeks. Right now, the world is dreaming 
itself faster than we can. This article 

is already out of date. | 


My own writings exist in periodicals, but 
not in books, and my life right now is an 
attempt to leap from magazines to books. 
(Perhaps that’s why I created a ‘“‘book’”’ 
of magazines.) In this way, I am purely 
local, like John Purple, a visionary of my 
neighborhood (featured in the April 19 
Downtown) who created a large garden 
in the shape of a yin-yang sign which he 
fertilized with his own feces. (‘‘I can’t 
take the environmental movement seri- 
ously until it addresses SHIT,’ he says.) 
There is a whole class of such writers, 
and much of what I read is by people I 
know or almost know, who write for free 
newspapers in the city. As I read them, 

I wonder: ‘How would I have hit that 
paragraph (avoiding the dangerous 
phrase ‘modern alienation’)?”’ 


Standing over the field of local writers 

is my friend Dona Brown, whose article 
about visiting L.A. was as great as Hitch- 
cock’s Rear Window. Dona’s so good 
Cosmopolitan asked her to write an ar- 
ticle on ‘Embarrassing Dates I’ve Gone 
On,’ but she finally felt it would be a 
sin, like usury, and largely returned to 
writing poetry. 

I read a lot of poetry written in my neigh- 
borhood, which is a poet’s neighborhood, 
and it’s strange to read intimate thoughts 
of people I live a few blocks from and 
haven’t met. I wonder, when I read in 
Heidi Schwartz’s ‘‘I Don’t Know’’: 


I have been among the gypsies 
and the thieves 
and I can see into the palm of a hand 
**You will cross two oceans”’ 
they said 
“And then you will marry”’ 
I have been in the house of a © 
Turkish man 


who was arrested for committing 
a murder 


‘*Is she the woman who hovers around 
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is in. I’ve had Portu- 
guese, French, Korean, 

Spanish, German, He- 

brew, Chinese, Italian 

= papers, without particularly 

~ trying. My favorites are the 
Chinese, who had color before 

* English papers, and whose deli- 
cate pinks and salmons evoke a 


~ | was startled when I first learned Chi- 
~ mese newspapers were about America; | 


= thought you had to speak about China in 


the Farmer’s Market 
on 10th Street with all 
those shopping bags on 
Wednesdays?’’ For The 
National Poetry Magazine Of 
© The Lower East Side we each 
= make 120 copies of our poem and 
= meet at King Tut’s Wah Wah Hut (a 
=  hightclub) to collate them. The poems 
allow a kind of voyeurism into others’ 
apartments. Some are profound, though, 
such as Patrick Christiano’s lines (in the 
**Special Root Of Crime Issue,’ No. 16): 


The sea, meanwhile, is not satisfied 
With the shape of Long Island. 


I’m proud that some on the streets 
around me are wise. 


One subject I didn’t take notes on — 
because I couldn’t — is a major part of 
my education: reading papers in other 
languages. (‘‘Reading,’’ is the wrong 
word, though; ‘‘beholding’’ might be 

. better.) One of the great things about 
New York is how many tongues the news 
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Chinese. Once you’ve seen Sylvester Stal- 
lone in a Chinatown newspaper you can 
never see him the same way again. This 
American hero, with Lilliputian letters 
doing somersaults around him, looks 
tinny and haunted. 


Each letter is a riddle. I feel that I’m 
studying The Sacred Scriptures of Aga- 
motto, like Dr. Strange — that they are 
improving my mind, or digestion, even if 
I don’t understand them. Chinese news- 
papers are the Kabbalah of the garbage 
can, and I believe that if every American 
studied — or ‘‘beheld’’ — a Chinese 
newspaper 10 minutes a day, our national 
sins would be forgiven. 


But in some ways the newspapers in 
English are also riddles. The Dec. 31 
Parade ‘‘Annual Roundup Of The Year: 
The Best & Worst Of Everything’ reports 
that 87 percent of Americans prefer not 
to work around people who don’t use de- 
odorant. How should that be interpreted? 


And Richie Schalit, owner of Schalit’s 
Children’s Shoes, says in The Lower East 
Side Voice (Fall): ‘“Today’s generation 
has big feet. Today’s size nine-and-a-half 
used to be the last generation’s size six.” 
Why are people’s feet getting bigger? 


Another great moment is finding a news- 
paper on which a love message has been 
written. It’s an added dimension, like a 
pop-up book. Perpendicular to the black 
voice of print is the blue voice of a Bic 
pen, saying: 

I do love you 

I miss you + 

think of you consteadly 

But too Many Problems 

between us — to reunited 

We must talk 

I will never stop 


lovin you (Dont worried) 
I wish, You the 
very best my love 


(on a photo of a Cape Cod lighthouse — 
in the May 28 Sunday Post.) 


It appears to be speaking to you, and in 
the cadence of a rocknroll song — as if 
the newspaper loves you. Such love can- 
not be bought; it can only come free, 
from the garbage. 


The newspapers are an epic, like the 
Odyssey, the tale of a character who 
migrates through 100 lives in one — who 
marries Aristotle Onassis, starts the War 
On Drugs, becomes homeless, collects 
Man From U.N.C.L.E. memorabilia, sees 
a statue of Jesus close its eyes, is raped in 
Central Park, and hears six fiddle notes 
over and over in his mind for 31 years. 
This hero is vicious, proud, mad. I would 
never know her on the street, because her 
face changes daily. He is ugly and I’m 
glad I have no part in his violence. 


“*Show business is the business of Amer- 
ica,’ to preempt Calvin Coolidge, and in 
the papers today one is struck that enter- 
tainment, our number-two industry, has 
merged with politics. At a benefit for 
Dionne Warwick’s AIDS foundation, 
Tony Orlando said, ‘‘Show people are the 
first ones to pick up a rifle and shoot the 
demons down,” (Village Voice, June 27) 
and increasingly there’s a privatization of 
idealism, a move from political figures 
like Malcom X to singer/humanitarians 
like Michael Jackson (who recently ap- 
peared on the cover of the Daily News 

w. George Bush). 


And now even international crises have 
agents. 7 Days (March 8) rumored that 
Andrew Wylie, Salman Rushdie’s agent, 
who’d gotten his client an $800,000 ad- 
vance for The Satanic Verses, spurred 
its poor sales by sending the book to 
the Ayatollah (through another client, 
Benazir Bhutto) — provoking a near- 
assassination. 


As a result, 10,000 Maniacs [the rock- 
nroll band] were glad ‘‘Peace Train’? — 
their cover of the Cat Stevens tune — 
was not a hit, because Stevens is now a 
Muslim, who supports the Ayatollah, 
and they’re boycotting his songs (June 
27, 1989 Daily News). A war of ideas 
shakes the jukebox. 


Speaking of war, G. I. Joe (the doll), 
which was discontinued briefly during a 
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pacifist period in the late seventies, has 
returned as a totem for male children. In 
the absence of a real war, he provides the 
glamorous surrogate wars a global power 
needs. In a sense he is the real soldier, 
because he fights the wars we all imagine, 
while the paid soldiers sit, smoking ci- 
garettes, their hands tied by a timid 
Congress and the Geneva Convention. 


I learned about him in the ‘‘Kidsday”’ 
section of New York Newsday (April 22), 
in an article called ‘‘Happy Birthday, 

G. I. Joe’’ (he was 25) written by three 
kids, one of whom has 67 of the dolls. 
When Joe was introduced, it was doubted 
boys would play with him, but these boys 
speak of their little man almost mater- 
nally. They advise their readers to save 
their G. I. Joes for their own children 

— an emotion rare in this society. 


Spy magazine (July) attempted to find a 
sympathetic taker for Rambo Trade Units, 
“the first monetary system based on a 
major motion picture’’ — silver coins 
with an American eagle on one side and 
a “‘very grim, very moussed’’ Sylvester 
Stallone on the other, minted for use 
after a nuclear catastrophe. (‘‘We can’t 
accept them . . . yet,’ a cautious sales- 
woman at the Reminiscence boutique ad- 
judged.) Putting Rambo on the dollar is 
more logical than G. Washington, anyway, 
because Rambo is new and real, while 
Washington waged war on horseback. 


In ‘“‘FBI Star Search’’ in the Sept. 22 
New York Press, Jon Cohen examines 
the FBI documents on rocknroll stars 
released under the Freedom Of Informa- 
tion Act. Senator George Murphy met 
Elvis Presley on a flight from Los Ange- 
les to D.C. in December, 1970, he reveals, 
and contacted the FBI to arrange a tour 
of their headquarters for Elvis. On the 
tour, Elvis confided that he considered J. 
Edgar Hoover ‘‘the greatest living Amer- 
ican’’ and had read his Masters of Deceit, 
A Study of Communism and J. Edgar 
Hoover On Communism. According to a 
memo by agent M. A. Jones, ‘‘Presley 
indicated that he is of the opinion that 
the Beatles laid the groundwork for many 
of the problems we are having with young 
people by their filthy unkempt appear- 
ances and suggestive music while enter- 
taining in this country during the early 
and middle 1960s.’ 


Elvis was ‘‘The King,’’ and his politics 
corresponded to monarchialism. Lennon’s 
name was homonymic with ‘‘Lenin,”’ and 


he intuited a 


kind of revolu- 
tion. Elvis con 
strued the Beatles Av 
as pro-drug and an- ga oe ™ 

archy, which was true, wi oe od 
though he himself used \ as 
drugs, and promoted a sex- psd aw? 
frenzy. (‘‘Drugs’’ have been ge 
largely defined by who gives them 99 we™ one 3 
out. Elvis took legal, prescribed yr. 

drugs; The Beatles took illegal, pro- on RAYS esi 
scribed drugs. The Moptops didn’t QO g, 
recognize the Divine Right of Doctors se 
and Kings.) We yoo 
“This Time, A Personal Woodstock,” 
by Michael T. Kaufman in the August 16 gow E ase” RN 
Times begins, ‘“‘Hundreds of people who 
wandered over the grassy pasture where an a oe aes 
the Woodstock music festival began 20 ass aot 
years ago today pointed out features of ao rN 
the terrain as if they were revisiting a tO we 
historical battlefield” — and Woodstock NN 


was a battlefield. The current wars — in 
this country, at least — are fought at 
rock concerts, in movies, and by dolls. 


Most deathis today are fictitious, which 
makes them no less severe. G. I. Joe kills 
more men than the U. S. Army, and these 
deaths are more tragic than real deaths, 
because the men who died threatened 

no one, being nonexistent. 


We are living through an imaginary holo- 
caust of staggering proportions. Between 
the movies, TV and children’s games, 
more imaginary people die than are born 
into the real world every day. 


BOUT 500 vacant buildings in New 
York City were covered with ‘‘oc- 

cupied-look”’ decals (on tin plates, over 
windows) from 1980 to 1986, according 
to Newsday (July 13). Silhouettes of 
women cooking and men leaning over 
tables gave the impression of habitation. 
(Everyone has thought of this idea, but 
largely when they were three. The fact 
that it was done shows the Disneyfication 
of our time — that stage sets and archi- 
tecture have merged. The same people 
G. I. Joe kills live in these apartments.) 


One question social observers have is 
*‘Why was Ghostbusters such a success? 
Why did it make almost a quarter of a 
billion dollars?’’ About the filming of 
Ghostbusters II, Harold Ramis said, 
“It’s like being a modern folk hero. . . 
People would hold their children up to 
be blessed’”’ (Movies, June). 


Who 

are these 
ghosts we 
all fear, 
whom we 
want ‘‘bust- 
ed?’’ Are they the 
men Rambo and 
Dirty Harry killed, 
haunting us? 


The review of Comic 

Visions: Television Com- 

edy and American Culture 

by David Marc in the May 9 
Voice Literary Supplement ex- 
plained that Joseph P. Kennedy 
underwrote the original pilot of 
‘The Dick Van Dyke Show,” which 
aired the summer his son campaigned 

for the Presidency. ‘‘Rob and Laura 
came to stand for Jack and Jackie, their 
sophistication a sharp departure from 
the square Eisenhower familes of 50s sit- 
coms,” with ‘‘their social ease among 
Jews and blacks, their relative detach- 
ment from their son’s life, and Rob’s 
familiarity with his nominal subordi- 
nates, Buddy and Sally.’ 

Dick Van Dyke was JFK, we learn 30 
years later, and this seems like another 
branch of the vast assassination theory. 
(One did feel the show emanated from 
the White House, at the time.) 
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The situation com- 
edies rule us. Bill 
Cosby has presided 
over America for years, 
and Busi borrows his 
tone from him. We live in 
a videocracy. 


New YABA World (April/ 
May), a children’s bowling news- 
paper, featured a column — ‘“‘Bif’s 
Adventure: Being the bowling mas- 
cot is a learning experience’ — along- 
side several photos of a human-sized 
bug with antennae, a yellow bowling 
shirt and a protruding tongue. His mem- 
oirs read, in part: ‘Christmas parties 
and Christmas parades are very special 
to me. I especially enjoy parades because 
they give me the opportunity to spread 
. the ‘Bowling Is Fun’ message to non- 
bowlers. I was in Christmas parades in 
Seaford, Del., Ottowa, Kan., and De- 
catur, Ala.” 


- Bif The Bowling Bug — a kind of ele- 
vated phony — represents the antic world 
we force on children. For some reason, 
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we all love 
lying to chil- 
dren. We lie to 
children, I sup- 
pose, to insure that 
they will lie to us. We 
fear they'll be unhappy 
and will tell us, so we 
entertain them unsubtly 
and unendingly. This is simi- 
lar to what we do to ourselves, 
and increasingly it is impossible 
to separate kids’ culture from 
ours. The five bestselling films of 
all time (E.7., Star Wars, Return Of 
The Jedi, Batman, and Jaws) can’t be 
classified as adult or children’s films. 
They are children’s films that have grown 
beyond recognition, to include death, 
sex and sadistic humor. 


Bif The Bowling Bug is, in fact, a poli- 
tical figure. Politicians also go to parades, 
wearing suits and seeing the bright side 
of everything. Dan Quayle’s famous ut- 
terance to the Samoans: ‘‘You all look 
like happy campers to me. Happy campers 
you are, happy campers you have been, 
and as far as I am concerned, happy 
campers you will always be,’ reads like 
an excerpt from Bif’s diary. 


Walter Kendrick, in the Village Voice 
Literary Supplement (January/February), 
listed what was thrown at an inferior 
production of Richard II in Sacramento, 
California in December, 1856: ‘‘Cab- 
bages, carrots, pumpkins, potatoes, a 
wreath of vegetables, a sack of flour and 
one of soot, and a dead goose.”’ In Act II, 
the Sacramento Daily Union continued, 
“A well directed pumpkin caused [the 
actor] to stagger, and with still truer aim, 
a potato relieved him of his cap, which 
was left upon the field of glory, among 
the cabbages.’’ This account is somehow 
salutary, even healing. One of the rela- 
tionships lost in this century is that 
between vegetables and art. 


Today there is nothing to throw a parsnip 
at — it’s not clear who the target is. If 
you throw it at the television, you’re a 
fool, because it’s your appliance — you 
bought it. (I know Aaron Kaye, the ‘‘Pie 
Man,’ who made a name for himself 
throwing cream pies at prominent men 
like Sun Myung Moon in the mid-seventies, 
but even he’s lost touch with his enemies.) 
The cathartic act of pelting bad actors 


with cabbages is gone, and because of 
that, they rule us. 


In the July 23 Parade, Candice Bergen 
(daughter of the ventriloquist Edgar Ber- 
gen) told Cleveland Amory how she grew 
up in the shadow of Charlie McCarthy, 
her father’s dummy: ‘‘When I was born, 
the papers called me his sister. And I 
guess there were times, as I was grow- 
ing up, when I did feel as if he were my 
brother. After all, he had a whole room 
of his own right beside mine.’ 


In later years, Candice had trouble ex- 
plaining to European nobility what her 
father did. ‘‘I’d tell them that he had 
these dummies — large dolls sort of, and 
he’d talk to them or make them talk, or 
actually they’d talk to each other. ‘Real- 
ly?’ they’d say. ‘How amusing. And where 
does he do that?’ ‘On the radio, I’d say. 
‘He'd talk to dolls on the radio? How ex- 
traordinary!’’’ America is the only country 
ever to put ventriloquists on the radio, 
and perhaps we have the best imagina- 
tion of any nation. Because of this, the 
imaginary here has become quite strong. 
It has reached the point where bad actors 
are throwing cabbages at us. 


**Everybody who isn’t homeless go home,’ 
a black man proclaims in Tompkins 
Square Park (my local park) in an article 
by Evelyn McDonnell in the New York 
Press (June 9) — and he’s right. At the 
end of the day we all go home, except the 
homeless, who go to their no-home, and 
there we are, a house divided that cannot 
stand, half indoors and half out. 


**Homeless’’ is a beautiful word, the 
kind of word used in mournful ballads of 
the Appalachians. ‘‘I ain’t got no home 
in this world anymore,’ Woody Guthrie 
sang, and we Americans are a particular- 
ly homeless race — a race that left home 
to come here and create a new home, but 
somehow we keep leaving our new homes 
for newer homes — over to Albuquerque, 
north to Nevada, back to Maine, west 

to Chicago, out to Utah. 


The nomadic Indians preceded us here, 
and by taking their country we have 
become them, in some way — precisely 
because we believe we haven’t. We are the 
Lakotas, in our motor-tipis, wandering 
our fields and deserts, scandalized by 

the Homeless, who are nomads with- 

out dignity. 


The Upper East Side Resident (Feb. 3) 
profiles ‘‘Merchant Of The Month: Tyyni 
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Kalervo,” the 88-year-old owner of the 
Little Finland bar on 2nd Avenue, who 
was awarded President Reagan’s Ellis 
Island Medal, an award given to only one 
immigrant from each country. She left 
Finland at age 22 (in 1922) knowing no 
English, and found a job as a maid for 
$20 a week. ‘‘Things were very hard at 
the beginning, yes,’ she says. “‘I cried 
myself to sleep many nights. But what 
could I do? I had come to this country, 
and I had to stay here.” 


Like Tyyni, all of us Americans are 1000s 
of miles from home, and none of us 
speak the language. 


Entertainment is the nomadic sport. The 
homeless can see the same movies as they 
trek across the nation that we do, and 
every Thursday night Bill Cosby is on, 
wherever you are. We have made a land- 
scape not of place but of time, with 
maps filled with entertainment. The way 
each state has a senator, each hour has 

a game show or soap. 


‘Are Our Zoos Humane?’’ by Bernard 
Gavzer (Parade, March 26) tells how 
Medundamela, a disobedient elephant at 
the San Diego Zoo, was beaten on the 
head with axehandles over a two-day 
period in February, 1989 by five keepers, 
until she accepted an apple from Alan 
Roocroft, the chief elephant keeper. ‘‘She 
needed to be disciplined for her own 
welfare,’ Roocroft said, but Florence 
Lambert, a founder of the Zoo Animal 
Protection Society, said: ‘‘He broke 

her spirit.’ 


An article in the New Haven Advocate 
described the Amistad affair, an event 
which ‘‘should have ended slavery,’’ ac- 
cording to Professor Sylvia Ardyn Boone 


9 
of Yale, though it goes gat We 
unmentioned in most exe 
encyclopedias. In 1839 ; 
the captives of a Spanish ase yor* 
slave ship, the Amistad, re- qo N 
volted in Cuba and ordered the nt 
sailors to return to Sierra Leone,. so” 
but the crew tricked them, sailing 9 9) - we > 9 gO 
east by day and north by night, un- e 
til they reached Long Island Sound. 5 ee Were 
The blacks were imprisoned in New end 

Haven for two years, until the Supreme cee? on™ ah ¢ 
Court found in their favor in 1841, and d 
they returned to Africa. It was proven os ai AN 

that they weren’t slaves because their a 
spirits had not been broken. “If they had ar gho™ 
not been broken they were not property,’ ‘oa 


Boone said. 


The question is: whose spirit is broken? 
Are there still slaves in the modern world? 


When the government rules through fun, the 
broken spirit is one that is entertained. 
The revolutionary refuses to be amused. 


In the Times article on the 20th anniver- 
sary of Woodstock, Michael T. Kaufman 
meets a couple who call themselves The 
Happy Campers, and explain their evolu- 
tion from working in an ammunition 
plant to living in a truck and making 
jewelry. ‘‘Maybe the Woodstock ethos is 
in retreat, like everyone says, but I think 
what’s left of it is pretty strong,’’ the 
man says. ‘‘You know, last week, I met 
some people who had not touched money 
for two years.’ 


Quayle 
blithely men- 
tioned The Hap- 
py Campers, and 
somehow they step- 
ped out of his speech 
to actually exist. Per- 
haps the very showbiz/ 
political forces that rule 
us are generating the images 
to save us. Someday we may 
realize the Ghostbusters are the 
ghosts, and we’ll bust them. # 
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Shifting 


One man, intentionally acting as an agent 
of Gaia, singleshoveledly attempts to re- 
duce the rate of cattle-driven erosion in 
a desert stream system. He learns a lot, 
and so will you. —J. Baldwin 


Because water flows downhill, the tops of 
mountains can have only the beginning of 
streams. As the streams flow down from the 
summit, they converge with other streams 
and grow larger. Therefore, the streams 
must be smallest where the mountains 

are tallest. 


However, the smaller the stream, the less 
erosive power it possesses. Areas having 
smaller streams will be eroded less. There- 
fore the land will be tallest where the 
streams are smallest. Do the tall mountains 
cause the small streams or do the small 
streams cause the tall mountains? 

Like running a film backward | can move 
my eyes over these rocks in a direction that 
moves back in time. Smaller rocks move 


upslope, reassembling into slabs which 
jump up and reattach themselves to the 
outcrop. The accumulating weight of the 
returning slabs compresses them back into 


solid bedrock. 


Or | can move forward in time. Cracks 
penetrate the bedrock, splitting off large 
slabs and exposing fresh surfaces to be 
cracked and weathered. Large slabs of 
rocks are cracked into smaller chunks which 
move more easily down the slope. As the 
rocks creep downslope, they weather into 
smaller pieces which will crumble into still 
smaller pieces again and again until the 
outcrop flows into the sea as sand. 


Back and forth my eyes move through 
time, fracturing the rock and sending it 
down to the sea, calling it back and bury- 
ing it again. | can move my eyes through 
space and see further into time. 

Once, a weasel popped out of a hole near 
my feet. It held a slain baby mouse in its 
mouth. The weasel stood there, uncertain 
whether to retreat into the hole or carry 
off its booty. All the time | had been quiet- 


Shifting 


Shifting 


Paul Krapfel 
1989; 185 pp. 


$10 postpaid from Paul Krapfel, 
P.O. Box 1, Walla Walla, WA 99362 


faut Krapte! 


ly sitting, murder had been occurring in 
dark tunnels beneath me. Another time 
while | was lying on a tundra ridge gazing 
at the sky, a wheatear (an arctic bird) twice 
tried landing on my knees because they 
were the highest perch around. Another 
time two black-tailed rattlesnakes flowed 
out of a nearby bush. By pushing against 
each other, they raised their twined bodies 
straight up into the air, then curved back 
onto the ground, pushed up again into the 
air, curved back down, and flowed away 
into the bushes. Animals will approach a 
sitting me closer than | can approach 

a sitting animal. 


The Ethics of Collecting 
Cultural Property 


Who really owns artifacts? Ethics of 
Collecting is a series of essays exploring 
legal aiid ethical answers to that ques- 
tion. Rather than promoting a specific 
viewpoint, the book approaches collect- 
ing from a variety of views, encouraging 
readers to form their own opinion. The 
authors range from a red-white-and-blue 
United States Customs agent to a collector 
who feels his collection is much safer and 
better maintained than those in most na- 
tional museums. The only unrepresented 
viewpoint is that of the looter (the editor 
did ask a few looters to contribute, but 
they were unwilling). If you can make it 
through the wordy introduction, the re- 
mainder of the book is very readable, 
with lively debate throughout. 

—The Normals 


Frustrated by a force of looters that is 
larger, and almost certainly better funded, 
than the country’s entire military and para- 
military establishment, the Belize govern- 
ment and North American archaeologists 
who work in the country have long sought 
some means, whether internal or a com- 
bination of local and international effort, 
of controlling the traffic in antiquities. Sug- 
gestions have ranged from not entirely 
frivolous plans for placement of antiper- 
sonnel mines throughout sites and devel- 
opment of fake jades that would explode 
long after their insertion into the market- 
place, to emplacement of United Nations 
troops as site guardians and other foreign- 
presence steps that might indeed have some 
beneficial effects if they were possible. 


Collectors and museums should be able 
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to add to and amplify their holdings. If 
American institutions are prevented from 
collecting world art, and cease to acquire 
material to add to our cultural heritage, 
others will step in and take our place. 
Neither Germany, nor Switzerland, nor 
England, nor Japan will ever ratify the 
UNESCO Convention whereby they would 
accept the obligation to protect their own 
and other nations’ cultural property from 
illegal import or export. They still acquire 
and will continue to do so. Recently the 
winds of prohibition have been stirring in 
America, but we should never forget that 
we have had our own disastrous fling with 
Prohibition. 


The Ethics of Collecting 
Cultural Property 


Phyllis Mauch Messenger 
1989; 266 pp. 


$15.95 ($17.45 postpaid) from 
University of New Mexico Press/ 
Order Dept., 1720 Lomas NE, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131-1591; 
505/277-4810 


This unique piece, called the Actun Balam 
Vase, lay in more than fifty pieces in the 
Actun Balam cave. Surface fragments dis- 
covered by mahogany hunters in 1964 were 
carried away. Three pieces ultimately were 
turned over to the Cayo District administrator. 
Archaeologists excavated additional shards 
in the cave and found some at the mahogany 
hunters’ campsite. Other pieces were re- 
trieved from the mahogany hunters and from 
a backyard garbage dump. Others remained 
in the possession of men in San Antonio 
Cayo, who feared trouble with the govern- 
ment if they came forward. As a result, one 
of the great masterpieces of Maya vessel 
painting remains restored, but in incomplete 
condition. Because the scene is not repe- 
titive, and is laden with symbolism, the 
absence of more than one quarter of the 
vase is painfully significant. 
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afternoon 


This may be the first grownup piece of 
fiction in hypertext. You move through 
afternoon frame by frame; each frame 
presents a variety of directions in which 
to move further: you choose — click, click 
— see what you get, choose again. 
When, as sometimes happens, you even- 
tually cycle back to a frame youve 
already seen, you come to it in a new 
context with new knowledge: before 
your eyes, the words have taken on 

new meanings. 


afternoon is the story of a man who 
fears he may have passed his estranged 
wife and child at the scene of an auto- 
mobile accident that morning: they may 
be dead, and he is afraid to find out. 
On another level, it’s the connected 
stories of five people (who are them- 


selves intertwined emotionally, sexually, 
professionally), and occasionally shifts 
point-of-view from the narrator-poet to 
some of them, exploring their feelings 
about, reactions to, one another. The 
characters come near and back away 
just as people do in life; banter, hide, 
make love, comment on one another, 
reveal and conceal. 


On still another level, it’s an information- 
age Odyssey, Ulysses, Nausicaa, Pene- 
lope all present. The narrator works at 

a company whose chief thinks he can 
transmute the entire world into informa- 
tion — who believes that ‘‘the value of 
all the world can somehow be quanti- 
fied — not in any spiritual sense, | mean, 
I’m not crazy, you see — but in the kinds 
of terms which make sense to money.” 
The narrator has been hired solely to 


attack this preposterous project, for the 
chief understands perfectly that such 
an attack will, paradoxically, be the 
project’s best validation. 


Joyce pays playful homages to Goethe, 
Katka, Nabokov, the other Joyce, movies, 
the persistence of memory, knowledge 
engineering, and expert systems. Under 
his linguistic spell, you move through these 
frames at the pace of a dream, arrested 
and otherworldly. —Pamela McCorduck 


afternoon 

For Macintosh Plus or later, System 
4.0 or later, with two floppy drives 
(hard disk is recommended — requires 
at least 160K of free disk space to 
operate). 

$19.95 postpaid from Eastgate 
Systems, Inc., P. O. Box 1307, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238; 800/562-1638. 


A Death in Zamora 


The author sets out to piece together a 
family mystery, and ends up handing us 
the entire Spanish Civil War in personal 
terms we can appreciate. The son of 
Ramon J. Sender, the leading Spanish 
novelist of the early 20th Century, Sender 
Barayon and his sister were raised from 
early childhood in America by foster 
parents, having fled Spain — and the 
consequences of being the children of a 
fiery Republican figure — as the Civil War 
ignited. Their mother remained behind 
and died during the war; for the rest of 
his life, their father refused to explain 
why she didn’t emigrate with them, or 
exactly how she died. 


Sender Barayén returned to Spain, re- 
tracing the steps of his family as they 
were caught behind Nationalist lines at 
the outbreak of hostilities, and interview- 
ing relatives, friends, and townfolk. He 
comes paintully close to reassembling 
the shards of a community, a culture, a 
family’s life, as they were before the 
world fell in on them. In the process he 
composes a quietly powertul meditation 
on passion and betrayal, freedom and 
repression, love and suffering. 


A Death in Zamora is not the outsized, 
wide-screen kind of history we're used 
to. It’s just the opposite, in fact: a simple 
matter of delineating one tragedy in one 
family, showing how that tragedy con- 
tinued to echo through the decades 
(even the author was unaware of what 
had happened until his pilgrimage). It’s 
a history, and a mystery, and a love 
story, by turns and at once, and one 

of the most uniquely affecting books 
I’ve ever read. —Phil Catalfo 


What a happy time for Amparo! Papa 


hardly went out, her baby was healthy and 


her milk abundant. In her music, she had 


A Death in Zamora 


Ramon Sender Barayon 
1989; 196 pp. 


$19.95 ($21.20 postpaid) from 
University of New Mexico Press/Order 
Dept., 1720 Lomas NE, Albuquer- 
que, NM 87131; 505/277-4810 


an avenue of expression, and her typing 
was an invaluable help to her lover. But 
the political crisis continued, although mar- 
tial law was downgraded to a “‘state of 
alarm’’ renewed from month to month. 
The rightists took their cues from the Euro- 
pean dictatorships and proposed ‘’a na- 
tional revolution against atheism and the 
international threat of the Marxists, Masons 
and Jews.” The leftists saw themselves on 
the road towards a Russian-style purge of 
the ruling class. 


The reactionary government of Lerroux 
favored the rich and returned the Jesuits’ 
confiscated properties. They appointed 
General Franco chief of staff and shelved 
land reform as well as public education 
projects. When the hot summer days came, 
Amparo took the train with me, Conchita 
and her children to Villa Frutos where 
Papa would join us on the weekend. . . . 


When my father arrived with some friends, 
we picknicked in the pines. | was told | 
met my first cows there, and looked at 


them with the same expression | had given 
the zoo animals, as if thinking, ‘‘more 
strange creatures.’ 


‘Yes, you are right,’ Papa said to me. 
“They are all as strange as you think they 
are. And just like us, they did not ask to 


born. 


He looked over his shoulder at Amparo. 
‘We are all innocents, here on this planet 
without reason or motive.” 


“‘But do you believe in God?’’ Amparo 
asked him. 


“Sometimes, but sometimes not. | see God 
in the nature of men. Sometimes | believe 
in men and sometimes not.” He grinned. 
“All without reason.”’ 


His paradoxes always annoyed Amparo. 
‘“*Ramon, why don’t you answer me 
seriously?”’ 


“I’m as serious as possible in the presence 
of a kissable angel,’’ he replied. 


. 

On the morning they bombed La Cuestro 
de Santo Domingo, thirteen children were 
among the thirty killed. On a little street 
close to the Cava Baja, a bomb fell on a 
line of women waiting to buy milk. Eleven 
died, one with a baby in her arms. Never 
before in war had a civilian population 
been so vulnerable to violent death be- 
cause never before had airplanes been 
used for such gruesome purposes. Some- 
times the bombs dropped on a ‘school 
group, the little shelters in gardens, and 
seventy, eighty — in one instance three 
hundred and nine children were killed. In 
this last case, the whole city was thrown 
into mourning. Why the children? Why 
tear life away from five and six-year-olds? 
The only explanation was that Franco and 
his generals hoped to exploit terror in the 
same way Hitler and Himmler used it, and 
they made the same miscalculation. Dying 
Spanish mothers called out to their sons, 
“Grow up quickly and learn to shoot a rifle 


before the Beast devours everything!’’ 
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RINGENBURG 


F YOU DREAM OF BUILDING A CASTLE on a hilltop or 
restoring an 1lth-century house in the south of France, La Sabra- 
nenque Restoration Project can enable you to fulfill your dreams. 


Founded in 1969 to restore the medieval village of St. Victor La Coste, 20 
miles from Avignon, La Sabranenque accepts volunteers from all over the 
world and teaches them traditional methods of building with stone. The class- 
rooms are castles, chapels, and other buildings, some dating back to the 10th 
Century. Volunteers also work to stabilize sites, preventing future deteriora- 
tion until restoration can begin. 


Recently I was part of a team 

that rebuilt a stone wall with 

arches in a ruined 1lth-century 

chateau that will become a 

community center for the Pro- 

vencal hill town of La Roque 

sur Ceze. In two weeks, four 

amateurs with professional 

guidance built a stone wall 15’ 

long, 2’ thick, and 10’ high 

with an arched doorway. Other 

teams repaired stone door and 

window frames, laid tile, or 

slung mortar to plaster a stone 

vault. The vault was in the en- 

trance to a grotto that had been 

converted into a stunning chap- The author (left) and an Italian student rebuild a stone arch in the Provencal 
el. Using only a mixture of lime _ hill town of La Roque sur Ceze. 
and the yellow sand of the area, 

that team created a space that 

literally glowed with the subtle light of Provence. 


Vicky Campbell 


Participants came from diverse backgrounds. The youngest were high school 
students; the oldest were recently retired. Sabranenque limits the number of 
volunteers from any one country to increase the opportunities for cross-cultural Hise thine wich deck joke 209 
exchange. During 1990, Soviets participated for the first time. Poles, Czechs, 

ing to keep a balance between 
and Rumanians have attended in past years, as well as western Europeans, 

: , head and hands is a chal- 
North Americans, and Africans. Some of our group have returned for several 
years to watch “their” projects grow. 


lenge. A working vacation 
is an increasingly popular 
A typical day begins with the traditional petit dejeuner at 8:00 while planning | solution. 

and discussing the day’s work. Drive to the site, build a scaffolding, select sad Wivmenbene tua book 
stones, tear out weak areas to prepare, lay tile, or pull out roots that threaten 
to split walls. Back for a 12:30 lunch of casseroles, fresh vegetables, salad, yo- 
gurt, fresh fruit and bread, topped off with a selection of cheeses. 


fascinated by exotic archi- 
tecture since childhood. He 
is a marketing consultant for 
A couple hours to rest, or explore nearby villages. Occasionally a hike in the | credit unions in Seattle. 
hills with one of the staff to learn the history of the area. Work again from —Richard Nilsen 
3:30 to 6:30, usually on a smaller nearby project, maintenance on the local 
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Top: 

The restored medi- 
eval village of St. 
Victor La Coste, 
near Avignon, 
France. 


Middle: 

The restored vil- 
lage houses these 
workers, who take 
their meals outside. 


Bottom: 

The completed 
arch, in a building 
that will become a 
community center. 


Photos by Fred Ringenburg 


village, or picking fruit to use for jams and desserts. Three times, we took the 
afternoon off for trips to cities such as Avignon and Uzes. 


Dinner is served at a huge table under the trees, surrounded by restored me- 
dieval stone houses. In addition to the lunch items, a dessert, a roast, and 
wine (bought in bulk from a local winery and bottled by the volunteers) are 
served. The multiple, simultaneous discussions of architecture, travel, thoughts, 
and dreams place dinners among the most memorable occasions. 


A participant speaking only English can function very well. If you know even 
a little French, this is a great opportunity to practice in a supportive atmo- 
sphere and develop your skills. During the spring and fall, Sabranenque offers 
a three-month intensive immersion language program. Mornings are devoted 
to French lessons while the afternoons include opportunities to participate in 
restoration projects. 


The 1990 cost of $450 covered room and board 
for 15 days. Considering the quality and quan- 
tity of the food, the opportunity to live in 
beautifully restored medieval houses, waking up 
to the sound of birds, and looking out at roof- 
tops that would have been there a thousand 
years ago, it’s an incredible bargain. 


For more information, contact La Sabranenque 
Restoration Projects c/o Jacqueline Simon, 217 
High Park Boulevard, Buffalo, NY 14226 USA; 
716/836-8698. = 
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serious photographer will make fai 
the Joy of It regular with different 
There is a thoughtful place that lies films, not just to learn about them initially, 
between mindless devotion to technical but also to develop and retain a feeling 
excellence and mindless ignorance of it, | about them. There's a very easy way to do 
This book of photography technique and this. If, let’s say, you’re finishing off a roll 
common sense manages to make the of Kodachrome 64, leave the camera in 
camera/tilm system invisible by paying position on the tripod as you reload with a 


: roll of Fujichrome. Repeat the last shot on 
the 4 the new roll. You'll only have two photo- Photogra for 
paper tee oe graphs for comparison, but the differences the Joy o 


. standard 35mm camera with color film may be obvious. If you perform this simple Freeman Patterson 
to link your heart to your eyeball : test with various films on a fairly frequent 1989; 168 pp. 
—Kevin Kelly basis, you'll soon have a pretty good col- $16.95 ($19.95 postpaid) from 
lection of comparative material, and you'll —-Sierra Club Books/Order Dept., 730 
find yourself developing a kind of intuitive Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 94109; 
knowledge of which film is the best choice 415/923-5500 
for the situation in which you’re working. (or Whole Earth Access) 


Although I sent a day with this man, I didn’t get to know him well. He was 
uncommunicative, brooding, hidden from me. Late in the afternoon when we sat 
down for tea, | had a camera with me. As he leaned forward into a shaft of light 
I reacted instantly, and this photograph is the result. ['m pleased with the picture 
because it shows the man as | experienced him - mostly hidden, unwilling to 
reveal much about himself. The large areas of black in the photograph and the 
shadow falling across his ¢ ses reinforce the unknown, visually and symbolically. 


The two most important aspects of design in this photograph are the highlights 
on the curving backs and seats of the church pews, and the colours retlected in 
the seats. The curving lines give the picture basic order and pattern. The 
colours lift the picture out of the documentary class - aesthetically and symboli- 
cally. it’s very easy to miss pictures like this one, because it’s difficult to be 
constantly aware of details. Learning to see what is in tront of our eves demands 
concentration and constant practice. 


Learning Vacations ILLINOIS Cultural Opportunities 
Now in its sixth edition, this book is Center Museum has both outdoor and 


bigger and better than ever. The oppor- indoor exhibits, with a significant 


collection from CAA research in the 
Lower Illinois Valley. 


tunities are indexed by general subject, 
such as history, environment, and writer’s 
conferences, handily arranged by geo- 
graphic area. If you're interested in more 
than mere entertainment for your vaca- 


Center for American 
Archeology 
Kampsville Archeological 


Center The CAA is the oldest and largest 
tion, put this book near the top of Box 365 
, pu ear ine top of your K ‘le. Hlinois 62053 archaeological research and teaching 
must-read-before-we-go list. mmpevitte, iinots C20 center in the United States. Its staff 
—J. Baldwin consists of specialists in archaeology, 
Learning Vacations Program geology, botany, zoology, computer 
Gerson G. Eisenberg Join with archaeologists in excavation programming, and biological 
1989; 297 pp. of important prehistoric settlements, anthropology. Ph.D.-level principal 
$11.95 ($16.70 poapeldl from 2-5 weeks, summer. Programs for high investigator and site supervisor. 
Peterson’s Guides, P. O. Box 2123, hool and coll tudents il : : 
(or Whole Earth Access) ; xperimental Archaeology Center. 
Archaeological experience is not 
necessary for the program. High school 
and college credit available. 


Accommodations 
Dormitories, shower house, lounge, 
dining pavilion; certified food service. 


Cost Further Information 
$275-$350 per week, including tuition, Director of Admissions 
room, and board. (618) 653-4316 
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Magellan’s 


A rousing catalog of supplies for the 
international traveler. The inevitable Yup- 
ware is nicely balanced by a selection 
of truly useful items. Much of the stuff is 
difficult to find in ordinary stores, much 
less collected together for your easy 
perusal and temptation. Warning: if you 
buy one each of the worthwhile items, 
you ‘ll weigh so much you won't be able 
to walk without a Crafty Native Porter 
(though your wallet will have negative 
buoyancy). —J. Baldwin 
[Suggested by Mike Sutherland] 


NEW! Here’s a new-age solution to an 
age-old dilemma. Designed for all 
those times when you're a long way from 
the nearest restroom when nature calls, 
“Brief Relief’™ is an ultra-sturdy, light- 


weight bag that contains a unique, biode- 
gradable absorbent that gels urine on 
contact and leaves a clean, lemon scent. Its 
funnel-shaped design and leak-proof seals 
prevent splash or spills until disposed. Easy 
to use (drawings and directions on each 
bag) and a great idea. Less than 2 oz. each. 
“Brief Relief’ #TW445 §$ 2.85 
6 bags for $16.50 


This is the only folding cup we’ve 
tested that never leaked for us. Those 
little 5-oz. telescoping cups work pretty well 
until they get bumped and collapse, or until 
you pour hot water into them. No problem 
with leaks here. This durable, crushproof 
plastic cup pops open from its 1" folded 
position to form a stable cup, complete with 
handle, that holds 7 ounces. Fits easily in 
day bag, purse or pocket. Works well with 
our heating coil on page 8. Very handy. 


Fold-A-Cup #FP589 $ 3.50 
Magellan’s 
Catalog free from Box 5485, Santa 
Barbara, CA 93150-5485; 
800/962-4943 


Adventure Vacations 


Prescription for you travel-bored, |- 
awready-been-there types: take two 
chapters of this book and see your travel 
agent in the morning. Editor Richard 
Bangs is currently one of the world’s 
most famous intrepid adventurers, and 
he writes well, too. He and a number 

of other writers {including Tom Robbins) 
recount some stories to get you in the 
mood, but most of this book consists of 
the itineraries offered by his own Sobek 
firm and other similar outfits. Here are 
200 of the more adventurous adventure 
vacations, many of the sort that make you 
wish you d stayed home when they‘re 
happening to you, but that later feel SO 
good to have had. Such tales you’ll 
bring home! Add some lustre to your 
escutcheon! Into the lion’s mouth! 


—J. Baldwin 


Our ride through Inner Mongolia is exotic 
and remote and continually brings to mind 
the fierce mounted warriors who swept 
across Asia. At annual festivals, the skills 
of war can still be seen in contests of horse- 
manship, archery, and shooting. But even 
more enduring than this proud history is 
the hospitality the local people extend to 
travelers. As we ride through their country, 
we are treated like royalty. We are also 
surrounded by astounding scenery, whether 
we are crossing the endless sea of grass in 
Mongolia or fording a river in the Sichuan 
grasslands. In Inner Mongolia, the route 
reaches the edge of the Gobi Desert, and 
in Sichuan, snowy mountains and prayer 
flags ring our field of view. 


We will ride on local stock with traditional 
tack, and local herdsmen will ride with us 
each day and tend the horses at night. A 
horse trip is not for everyone. We travel a 
200-mile loop, averaging 25 miles per day, 
with up to eight hours in the saddle. We 
sleep in tents, communes, and yurts. There 
is very little running hot water, and the 
menu is dominated by mutton, yak, and 


noodles. For those who don’t mind these 
inconveniences, however, this is a parti- 
cularly thrilling and rewarding experience. 


Adventure Vacations 
Richard Bangs, 1990; 256 pp. 


$17.95 ($20.70 postpaid) from 
John Muir Publications, P. O. Box 
613, Santa Fe, NM 87504; 
800/888-7504 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


MODERATE WALKING AND 
RAFTING—CLASSIII 


> Day hikes in the Caucasus Mountains 
> A week of class II whitewater 
> Moscow city tour 


he Caucasus Mountains separate the 

Black Sea from the Caspian Sea and, 
in a larger sense, Asia from Europe. They 
are, accordingly, a region of extreme sig- 
nificance, not only geographically and 
politically but historically as well. Here 
Hercules rescued the Greek god of fire, 
Prometheus, and Jason sought the 
Golden Fleece; here Christianity and 
Islam have fought a 1,400-year duel over 
the allegiance of the mountain inhabi- 
tants; and here we find snowcapped peaks 


more than three miles high, capped by 
18,470-foot Mt. Elbrus, the crown of 
Europe. 

Naturally this sturdy range is a birth- 
place to rivers as well, and we focus our 
attention on the Rioni, a swift-moving 
stream of Class III rapids passing through 
deep canyons and isolated villages. Nearby 
are ancient monasteries. We also hike the 
Caucasus to meet the people of this 
pivotal land, and they share with us the 
local wine and hospitality. On this trip as 
in all our excursions in Russia, we are hop- 
ing the ‘‘trickle-down”’ theory works in 
reverse, and our riverside friendships will 
enrich relations between the superpowers. 


ITINERARY: 


Day 1: Arrive Moscow. 

Day 2: City tour. 

Day 3: F!; to Kutaisi; bus to Utsera. 
Days 4-7: Day hikes in the Caucasus. 
Day 8: Begin rafting the Rioni. 

Days 9-11: Rafting. 

Day 12: End river trip; drive to Kutaisi. 
Day 13: Fly to Moscow. 

Day 14: Return. 

PREMIUM 

July SOBEK Expeditions 


Jivaro Indian, Ecuador. 
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South America’s 
National Parks 


Saints be Praised, it’s about time, and a 
big Huzzah; we have at last a guide to 
South America’s national parks. Before 
this book, you had to spend much frus- 
trating effort to find out even a fraction of 
what has been gathered here. Maps, 
descriptions, photos (some in color), ac- 
cess, climate, and tips that take you right 
to specific trails — everything you need 
but the plane tickets and a bit of local 
inquiry when you get there. (There are 
even some useful hints on that subject.) 
In a word, Bait. —J. Baldwin 

2 

Etiquette 

If you intend to visit several parks within 
one country, you would be wise to begin 
your tour with a visit to park service head- 
quarters in that country’s capital city. Such 
visits are by no means necessary or ex- 
pected, but they are considered to be 
courteous, and are more customary prac- 
tice in South America than elsewhere. A 
visit not only indicates good manners, but 
helps to indicate to park staff the level of 


South America’s 
National Parks 
William C. Leitch 

1990; 286 pp. 


$15.95 ($17.95 postpaid) from 
The Mountaineers Books, 306 2nd 
Avenue W., Seattle, WA 98119; 
800/553-4453 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


interest shown by foreign tourists in certain 
parks. There are also practical reasons for 
courtesy calls. Park staff may be able to 
suggest which parks will most likely satisfy 
your interests. You may be given printed 
information and maps that have not yet 
been distributed to individual park offices. 
In some instances, it is customary to pro- 
vide visitors with letters of introduction to 
park directors. These letters are again 


matters of courtesy, but they may help to 
ensure that you can make use of overnight 
accommodations, enter protected areas, 
and so on. For a few parks or reserves, 
you must obtain authorization from park 
service headquarters prior to your visit. 


If this book has treasured spots to reveal to 
travelers, Suriname is first among them. . . . 


About 80 miles (129 kilometers) from 
Paramaribo, on the Brownsberg Plateau, 
Brownsberg Nature Park lies smack in the 
middle of the rain forest at elevations that 
range from 700 to 1,400 feet. Facilities 
are comfortable, and simply strolling 
around camp is a modest jungle exper- 
ience, but the real attraction of Brownsberg 
is its network of forest trails. 


The park has by far the finest rain forest 
trails in South America. They are expertly 
laid out, well marked, and superbly main- 
tained. Though only about 7 miles (11 
kilometers) of trails weave through the 
park’s 21,000 acres, they are designed to 
enable visitors to visit several sections of 
the park on long or short day hikes, and 
return to camp for a shower before dinner 
and darkness. 


Bicycling Mexico 


It can be done. The bad stuff isn’t any 
worse than anywhere else. Most traffic 
is light. The prices are ridiculously low. 
The generally good weather means light 
loads. The people are great. The rewards 
are outstanding. Here’s where to go and 
stay, what to beware of, maps, detailed 
roadnotes, and all the intimate knowl- 
edge you'll need, irresistibly presented. 
—J. Baldwin 


Riding Conditions 

Mexican roads hide few surprises. They 
are sometimes ragged, usually narrow, 
and always without shoulders. Sounds 
pretty dangerous, huh? Let’s not kid our- 
selves, bicycle touring anywhere involves 
risk. Turning your back on strangers who 
overtake you in high-speed vehicles is 
truly an act of faith. 


We believe cyclists arriving in Mexico will 
be pleasantly surprised to find riding con- 
ditions better than expected. In our exper- 
ience the drivers of commercial vehicles, 
the bulk of traffic outside urban areas, are 
skilled and courteous. Highways are of a 
quality considered secondary backroads 
in the developed nations but the scarcity 
of traffic compensates for deficiencies. For 
the most part the macadam is whole, the 
amount of glass manageable, and thorns 
a problem only offroad. Bicyclists from 
around the world routinely cross Mexico 
on standard touring bikes with 28c tires 
and get no more flats then usual. We 
prefer mountain bikes because there are 
sO many unpaved roads to explore, not 
because the pavement requires them. 


What's Ahead: Zipolite to Pinotepa Na- 
cional. Return to the highway through Pto. 
Angel or continue west from Zipolite on 
the dirt road that parallels the coast. 


LEXI CO 
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About an hour later it rejoins Mex 200. 
Either way, take precautions against the 
coastal heat. Start early and carry plenty 
of water. Towns appear regularly all the 
way to Pinotepa Nacional. 


The Pocket Doctor 


The only traveler’s health guide | would 
carry with me on a trip is this miniature 
(it really does fit in your pocket) volume 
of pragmatic medical advice. Most health 
guides weirdly assume you'll go to a 
doctor when you’re ailing on the road. 
This one assumes you bought it because 
you won't have easy access to a doctor. 
The kind of help it provides: when a 
common affliction is present it gives me 
the name of the drug | need and the 
proper dosage (and note of the risks) so 
| can self-administer my own medicine. 


This is one of the few Western medical 
books that treats me like a responsible, 
intelligent adult. —Kevin Kelly 


The Pocket Doctor 


Stephen Bezruchka, M.D. 
1988; 96 pp. 


$3.95 ($5.95 postpaid) from The 
Mountaineers Books, 306 2nd Avenue 
W., Seattle, WA 98119; 800/553-4453 
(or Whole Earth Access) 
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When facing a feeding leech, | pull it off 
with my fingers. Others recommend chas- 
ing him away with heat from a match, 
lighter, or cigarette. You can put a drop of 
iodine or alcohol on it. Sprinkling salt also 
works. Washing the resulting wound with 
soap and water is the most important step. 

A good guide to how well you are doing 
with fluids is to check your urine. If the 
urine is yellow, then you need more fluids. 
As a minimum, you should pass two busting 
bladders full of urine a day, and prefer- 
ably more. Your fluid intake is probably 
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Neighbors 


“All my life | had been afraid of horses.”’ 
With those words, Scott Hudson, ex-air 
trattic controller, embarks on a 1,350- 
mile trek from Michigan to Tennessee, 
riding a photovoltaic-panel-and-com- 
puter-equipped Mennonite buggy drawn 
by a crafty draft horse named Carter. As 
is inevitable with the romantically inclined 
naif, mistakes are made. Scott winces, 
learns, and drives on, reporting his prog- 
ress in a newsletter to his constituents in 
the REA (Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion). Like most Journeys, it’s one hell of 
an adventure, a mixture of elation, reve- 
lation and disasters-narrowly-averted. It 
is also a pretty good synopsis of REA 
history, and a good look at rural America. 
Quest at its best. —J. Baldwin 

We were down in Plum Valley and the sun 
disappeared by 9 p.m. Eleven miles away 
at my barn sunset was almost an hour 
later. | retired to bed and the buggy and 
as | lay there | became aware of a feeling 
| had experienced before. It was living out- 
doors and breathing fresh air as opposed 
to living indoors. It was an awareness 
achieved by being out and about as op- 
posed to living a regimented sort of life. 
Life close to fresh air was stronger than 
life without it. It was a life related to wild 
and raw while the alternative was related 


to tame and superficial. My life was grad- 
ually changing and the process of becoming 
seasoned, though scary, led to strength. 


People like Lucille, older than us Baby 
Boomers, remembered with relevancy just 
what the REA had done for them, or more 
precisely, what the REA had allowed them 
to do for themselves. My generation was 
in the middle. Most of us had grown up 
with electricity and thought of it as some- 
thing that was supposed to be, if we thought 
of it at all. 


The greatest part of the story of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives was the role of cooper- 
atives and cooperation. In instances where 
the profit motive didn’t exist to provide the 
incentive to supply needed services, a co- 
operative could do the job and prosper. 

When the electric cooperatives were get- 
ting started, transportation was nothing 
that could be taken for granted. People 
who worked on the original lines would 
board at places along the way since it 
took too long to get to the work sites 
everyday. Many people have never known 
or have forgotten that it has been a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon for people to 
commute long distances to work on a 
daily basis. 


One thing [Carter] wasn’t quite ready for 


Neighbors 


Scott Hudson 
1987; 218 pp. 


$4.95 ($6.95 postpaid) from 
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caused him to spook a couple of days 
later as we passed through Fennimore, 
Wisconsin. There was a cheese shop with 
a 10 foot mouse in front named Igor, 
towering over a hunk of cheese. | looked 
at Igor as a sign, but Carter saw it for 
what it was — a ten foot tall mouse! He 
shyed away from Igor and broke into a 
trot. A funny spook! 

Carter interrupted with his first dump of 
the day. | said something like, ““Oh, No 
Carter! I'll have to clean up again,” since 
| had just cleaned up about four of his 
piles from the night before. 


Ed spoke up. ‘’No, leave it there. That's 
the first horseshit that’s been on this farm 
in fifty years.’’ Changing rural values. 


The Traveler’s 
Handbook 


A lot of good stuff in here. Information 
on travel-book sources, travel maga- 
zines, study abroad, volunteer programs, 
equipment (general, medical, optical, 
photographic, etc.), worldwide climate, 
altitudes, international time charts, 
postage, phones, hotels, foreign tourist 
offices, planes, trains, autos, and lots 
more. For travelers as opposed to tourists, 
a smart planning guide. Good for winter 
reading: send off for information for next 
summer's travels. —Steve Cohen 


The dense forest that once spread across 


Brazil from Iguacu to Rio and beyond is 
gradually making way for coffee and soya 
bean plantations, though there is a partic- 
ularly special stretch of road between 
Curitiba and Sao Paulo, since the new road 
follows the Serra do Mar coastal range. 
Carriageways are often separated by sev- 
eral kilometres as east-bound traffic goes 
around one side of a jungle-clad mountain, 
while westbound takes the high road. 


From Sao Paulo there are two routes to 
Rio — one through Santos and Angra dos 
Reis along a beautiful coast road; the 
other the fast motorway, along the ridge 
of the mountains via the steel town of 
Volta Redonda. 


adequate if your urine is copious and 
clear in color. 

Motion Sickness 

Pitching buses, bumpy airplanes, and roll- 
ing boats can make a journey miserable. 
People who are especially sensitive to 
motion sickness can take preventive medi- 
cines. A scopolamine (hyoscine) patch 
placed behind the ear lasts up to 72 hours 
and works effectively with few side effects, 
except in elderly people. Adding dextro- 
amphetamine, 5-10 mg by mouth every 
6-12 hours, is a useful adjunct to this treat- 


ment for the serious sufferer. Another 
choice is meclizine or promethazine. Pro- 
methazine combined with ephedrine is 
especially useful and should be considered 
by those prone to this problem. (This is not 
advisable for children.) Other advice in- 
cludes sticking to a liquid diet and resting 
before the trip. Seek out the place in the 
bus, plane, or ship that has the least mo- 
tion, usually this is in the middle. A semi- 
reclined position with the head not moving 
is best. Look straight ahead to the horizon, 
rather than off to the side, and think about 
more pleasant affairs. 


If you come face to face with your robbers 
then use all the skills in communication 
you have picked up on your travels. Try 
humour. At least try and get their sympathy, 
and always ask them to leave items which 
will be of no immediate value to them, but 
are inconvenient for you to replace. They 
are usually after cash and valuables which 
are easily converted into cash. Try to get 
the rest back and risk asking for enough 
money for bus or taxi fare if you feel the 
situation is not too tense. Acting mad can 
help, as can asking the thieves for help or 
advice. One man, when approached in 
Kenya, claimed to be a priest and put on 
such a convincing act that the robbers 
ended by giving him a donation! 


The Traveler’s Handbook 
Melissa Shales, Editor. 1988; 820 pp. 
$8.95 (510.95 postpaid) from The 
Globe Pequot Press, 138 W. Main Street, 
Chester, CT 06412; 800/243-0495 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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TEXT AND PHCTOsS BY PENNY HOOVER 


in Tropical Africa 


ITH THE US PEACE CORPS supporting us to live in a village in Equatorial 
Guinea for two years and a USS$5,000 grant from the Canadian government, 
sd F my husband and | had a chance to pursue our interest in 


* rainforest preservation with 


direct-action field work. 


= About six months into our stay, 
when | first asked the Fang (pro- 

nounced like “long’’) women of our village if they 
were interested in a teatro de vescinas (neighborhood 
women’s theater), they didn’t just give me a compla- 
cent nod — they got up and danced around, singing 
and slapping each other on the back, ‘Yes, yes, yes.”’ 
One day while waiting out the rain in Teresa's kitchen, 
a tiny, smoke-filled bark hut, we started with impro- 
visations of women’s and men's roles. This work was 


rich in terms of self-awareness — and laughs. Gradually, 


a Teatro Finca Permanente emerged, a theater group 
that enacted lively improvised debates about the pros 
and cons of the sustainable agroforestry methods we 
were trying to teach. A typical scene went like this: 


The realization that there are limits to the resources 
that sustain us raises the question: Is it possible to re- 
route a culture before it self-destructs? Here is an at- 
tempt to interrupt the progression from slash-and-burn 
agriculture to crash-and-burn collapse by applying sus- 
tainable techniques to the gardens of Equatorial Guinea. 
The author and her husband are currently working to 
create the kind of educational materials about agro- 
forestry (for literate and nonliterate rainforest dwellers) 
that they needed in Africa, but didn’t have. If you are 
interested in their project, write to Box 1077, Boul- 
der, CO 80306. —Richard Nilsen 


Center stage: Cisi and Lucia are making compost. 


Enter: Violeta, returning from a day's work on her 
‘farm’ (cultivated slash-and-burn parcel in the 
forest). On her back is an ncue (huge cargo bas- 
ket) loaded with firewood. 


Violeta: Que tontaria (What tomfoolery)! What is this 
stuff you call compost . . . and mulch! Are you 
going to serve that to your husband? Is it going to 
make your children grow healthy and fat? 


isi: Listen, we're learning some new ways of farming 
— finca permanente: maintain the fertility of the 
soil, you know, there might be something to this. 
Just think: to be able to farm the same land year 
after year. No cutting and burning! Go ahead. Joke. 
Laugh. You'll be carrying your ncue loaded with 
yucca from your finca that’s way across the third 
river. We'll be harvesting our dinner from our finca 
permanente right outside our door. You know, if 
you care for the fertility of the land, it will make a 
return to you, it will bring you good harvests. 


Violeta: You nut! Did your grandmother ever plant trees 
in the middle of her field? | plant how my grand- 
mother planted and my family eats till they are full 
up to their nostrils. 


Lucia: Si, pero que sufrimiento (How you suffer for that 
little bit of food)! And you think this is the same 
world your grandmother lived in? Look around, 
mujer. Why don't you come to one of the finca 
permanente seminars? Why don't you want to 
learn anything new? 


Violeta: Basura (rubbish). Yes, life is work, life has always 
been work, so you'd better leave that fluff you call 
mulch for the birds, and get to the real work. 


The theater work provided information about agro- 
forestry methods, and also gave participants a chance to 
express themselves and voice their doubts and dissent. 
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Finca permanente (literally, “permanent farm’’) is our 
simple term to identify the agroforestry methods we 
were teaching. There are four main elements: 


© Alley-cropping: 
Nitrogen-fixing trees are planted in rows, usually 4-6 
meters apart, with the crops planted between. The 
trees are regularly pruned to provide nutrient mulch. 


© Contour planting: 
A contour row holds the same elevation at all points, 
creating a barrier to soil erosion during heavy rain. 


® Mulch: 
A protective layer of organic materials that covers 
the soil. 


© Windrow composting: 
Layering organic waste materials in long mounds. 


The goal of these methods is to establish the basis for 
a permanent, sustainable agriculture. We were also 
promoting a new pattern of land use, encouraging in- 
tensive use around the villages in a strategy designed 
to relieve pressure on the forest from the traditional 
slash-and-burn, ‘“‘migratory”’ agriculture. 


There is no concept of actively regenerating soil fer- 
tility in Fang agriculture. Their rhythm is: find the 
most mature forest possible, cut it, burn it, farm it, 
leave it. This rhythm served the Fang for centuries, 
without any particular pressure to change. Traditional 
crop rotations yield food and medicines for about |'4 


years after cutting and burn- The original 
ing a plot, then the heavy demonstration 
rains on these fragile rain- garden, before 
forest soils bankrupt the soil the alley-crop- 
fertility, forcing the Fang to 
ully grown. 


move on. In this way, they 
have migrated across the 
Zaire basin from what is 
now southern Sudan over the last 400 years. 


In Africa, three-quarters of all rainforest destruction is 
due to slash-and-burn methods. Population growth in 
Equatorial Guinea is now 3 percent annually, a radical 
increase over that of ten years ago. At current rates, 
agricultural impacts plus additional pressure from logging 
will exhaust the country’s forests in 30 years. Although 
slash-and-burn agriculture is thought to be sustainable 
as practiced by some indigenous people who inhabit 
the same territory for many generations, this com- 
bination of pressures, plus the Fang’s own perception 
of deforestation, leave little doubt that it is not sus- 
tainable in Equatorial Guinea. 


Our project began with a personal response. Arriving 
in an African village with very limited proficiency in the 
language, every cell in my body said, “Grow a garden!”’ 
| saw a spot | liked beside a cascade in the river, and 
months before the little thatched-roof house built for 
us there was ready to move into, | planted a garden. 


| used organic, intensive techniques, but this time | in- 
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EQUATORIAL GUINEA, which con- 
sists of several small islands and a 
chunk of land on the coast between 
Cameroon and Gabon, is about the 

_ size of Connecticut and was entirely 
covered by the vast Zaire rainforest. 
it is a former colony of Spain, and 
Spanish remains the official language. 


EG ranks as one of the world’s five 
poorest countries in terms of per 


in an attempt to halt modernization, 
and 30 to 50 percent of the population 
was murdered or exiled. 


At present, 12 years after the ter- 
mination of the Macias dictatorship, 
there is no press of any kind; average 
citizens have very little contact out- 
side of their village region. 


Low world market prices for coffee 
and cocoa have resulted in very little 


capita income (US$270/year), and is 
one of the five highest in terms of per 
capita foreign aid. After EG’s inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1968, the first 
head of state led a reign of terror that 


corporated alley-cropping. | had read about this tech- 
nique, and | was curious. 


During this time, | was attempting to reach out to the 
women of the community to discuss their most basic 
needs. I'd arrange for a meeting. The call drum would 
sound. No one would come. Try again. Change the 
time. Talk it up. Try again. Then, at a “meeting for 
women,’’ sixteen men showed up, and five women. 
The women wouldn't speak with men present. It wasn’t 
until word had spread about the lush growth of pea- 
nuts in my garden that a group began to form. They 
were very interested in permanent farms. We obtained 
some communal land from the village council to serve 
as the women’s experimental finca permanente. |t was 
right next to the village, exemplifying the new inten- 
sive land use pattern we wanted to teach. 


Our garden became the project demonstration garden, 
where the four methods were now well established. 
When the members attended the weekly work 
meetings of the women’s finca, they could sign up for 
wage work in the demo garden. At the local wage, the 
women earned about a dollar for their half-day each 
week. This was an important incentive. 


In the women’s finca the members made their own 
decisions and learned from their mistakes. In the begin- 
ning, discussion was rare. These women made decisions 
with nary a nuance of body language to reveal their 
process. This was both beautiful and frustrating. How 
would these women ever raise their status if they didn’t 
have an opinion and couldn’t say what they wanted? 


Groups started forming in surrounding villages, and 
grew in fits and starts. There were problems, of course. 
For instance, the women in Nsung were given a piece 
of land to work by a group of men. Once the women 
had it cleared and prepared to plant, the men demanded 
it back. Goats broke down fences, and there were 
cabbage thieves. The groups that survived their troubles 
matured. They also gained confidence in expression. 
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rivaled that of idi Amin. Over the 
next decade, all evidence of techno- 
logical advances (streetlights, internal- 
combustion engines) was destroyed 


export except for hardwoods. With 
the national economy at a standstill, 
the people are very dependent on the 
rapidly diminishing forest for their 
subsistence-farming livelihood. 


Now there was an occasional lively argument among 
the groups. We found that a lot of single women were 
drawn to the groups, apparently because of the oner- 
ous tasks they faced in the traditional slash-and-burn 
system — carrying out both the men’s role of cutting 


A “permanent” garden site means it can be 
close to dwellings, not off in the forest. Like 
many in the Third World, Fang women do a 
lot of hauling. “1! couldn’t even lift one of 
these cargo baskets loaded with firewood,” 
says the author, “yet the Fang women carry 
them two to three miles every day. As the 
forest near the village is depleted, hauling 
distances increase every year.” 
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and burning, and the women’s role of growing the food. 


The finca permanente groups were all choosing to 
grow what they considered to be ‘“‘European’”’ vege- 
tables — cabbage, lettuce, green beans, and eggplant. 
These are considered cash crops, even though the 
market is very limited. We began to see that people 
were associating fincas permanentes with “‘white peo- 
ple’s food.’” Women who had been active in the groups 
for a full year had not started to apply sustainable 
methods to traditional foods on traditional farms. If 
these techniques were not used on traditional slash- 
and-burn farms, there would be no effect on forest 


conservation. 


We did two things. We enlarged the size of the demo 


garden to include a finca permanen- 
te tradiciénal. The women showed 
me how to plant traditional crops 
in the traditional way. We used their 
traditional seed varieties, combina- 
tions, and planting schedule. The 
finca permanente techniques were 
used, like a template, in addition to 
the traditional methods. By the fol- 
lowing spring, villagers’ eyes were 
popping out at the lush growth of 
peanuts and squash. That’s when 
people got really excited. They 
loved having all that attention on 
their traditional food. We recovered 


a 
Enriching the Soil 
THE MAIN GREEN MANURE that 
we used for alley-cropping is Leucae- 
na, probably the single most-utilized 
green manure in the tropics (we used 
species K-8). It provides a good balance 
of the three primary plant nutrients 
(nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash), 
and also pulls up trace minerals with 
its long tap root. It resists both drought 
and pruning well, and is so ideal that 
it has been overused in some regions, 
most notably the Philippines, creating 
susceptibility to disease. 

Looking to diversify, | found the Fang 
have pigeon pea, another green manure 
highly valued in the tropics, that pro- 
vides both soil nutrients and food. 
Locally, it is called congo-lif and is ap- 
preciated only as a cure for measles. 

I tried to spread the word that the 


_ pigeon pea is also a delicious, protein- 
rich food. 


some hardpan clay land with a blanket-compost tech- 
nique [see sidebar]; this truly amazed them — and us! 


We also started a program called the Finca Permanen- 
te Individuale, in which people could receive a set of 
tools if they made a finca permanente, according to 
clearly defined criteria, on their own land. 


The final aspect of our project was the seminars, which 
completed the cycle of learning: see it, do it, apply it, 
teach it. Obama and Econi, who had volunteered time 
to translate and help teach in the villages, and | worked 
together to develop lectures they could present in the 
Fang language. The most active women, who were 


now garden supervisors, taught the methods in the 


Fang children standing 
behind a patch of peanuts. 
Behind them is an alley 
interplanted nine months 
before with Leucaena and 
pigeon peas. Alley-cropping 
allows farmers to grow 
their own fertilizer — when 
the peanuts are harvested, 
the alley will be pruned 
and used to mulch the 

bed before the next crop 


goes in. 


Pigeon pea establishes very quickly, 


producing abundant foliage and peas 
in about six months, and has a dura- 
tion of two to three years. Leucaena 
can be difficult to establish in poor 
soil, but once it gets started, it grows 
very quickly, and has a longer duration. 
in the first demo garden, | planted 
double, mixed rows of Leucaena and 
pigeon pea between every two beds, 
and around the perimeter to establish 
a “live fence.” The pigeon peas estab- 


_ lish first, producing foliage during the 


Leucaena’s early slow-growth stage, 
then the Leucaena takes over and pro- 
duces abundant foliage for 15 to 25 
years. We also tried crotalaria, an al- 
falfa-like annual. it grew three meters 
in three months, even in very poor soil. 
There were some small areas we 
couldn’t cultivate because of tree 
stumps or topography. Here, we piant- 
ed small trees, Tephrocia, Sesbania, 


_ and Desmodium, that could be pruned 


field at the other fincas. 


when extra foliage was needed for 
nutrients or mulch. 


The bianket-mulch technique is basic- 
ally a compost that covers a large area. 
We wanted to recover a section of the _ 
demonstration plot that was hard- 
packed red clay and grew nothing. We 
began with a layer of green mulch 
about two feet deep, then scattered 
soil and manure, followed by more 
foliage, and so on for three or four 
rounds. After settling, we planted 
crotalaria in the patches of soil that 
showed through, in a dressing of com- — 
post. Four months later, after turning 
under the crotaiaria, the section 

was ready to plant. 
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Most experts | had spoken to believed the villagers 
weren't interested in, and couldn't possibly grasp, the 
global implications of rainforest destruction. | fervently 
felt that they had a right to this information, that it 
was relevant to their survival, and that if they weren't 
comprehending it, it was time to try saying it a dif- 
ferent way. 


With paper wedges stuck to our plastic beach-ball 
globe | showed how fast the rainforest is disappearing. 
| showed photographs of indigenous Brazilians, wan- 
dering through the soot of a clear-cut and crisped, 
previously forested, moonscape; a mother with child 
hacking at a solitary stump for firewood in a vast Sahel 
wasteland. Photos of indigenous activists brandishing 
their spears in organized protests in Brazil and Malaysia 
aroused a lot of interest. 


Out came stories of the Fangs’ perception of defor- 
estation: streams that had dried up. Poor hunting. The 
long distance to virgin forest. The difficulty of finding 
forest that has been left fallow long enough to assure 
a good harvest. The closing gaps between the culti- 
vated fields of neighboring villages. 


Two months before our departure date we headed for 
Malabo, the capital, to make the last of many lobbying 
attempts. | was not too hopeful, as | had already knocked 
on the door of many development agencies, but the 
outcome was much better than | had dared hope for. 
Several agencies collaborated for continuation of the 
project, and the European Community is using it as a 
model for a proposed US$2.6 million plan. We are 
thrilled. Not that we consider what we did a success 
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The author with e/ 
abuelo repollo — the 


grandfather cabbage. 


Stripping pigeon-pea 
leaves to mulch a be 
garden bed. Cycling sal 
fertility back into ih 
the soil allows for 

permanent plots, un- 
like slash-and-burn 
methods. 


(20 years’ time will reveal the answer to that); but this 
may give our project a chance to succeed. 


One clear message from our experience is that “saving 
the rainforest’’ is about relationships. The network of 
species depends, in large part, on our capacity not on- 
ly to respect plants and animals, but also to relate to 
other human beings. 


Relating to the Fang was not always easy. When my 
patience gave way, | found that swearing in English 
(nobody knew English) could be pretty satisfying. 
There were some things | just wouldn’t eat, and | 
know it was insulting to refuse. | don’t even know all 
the ways | insulted them. And they had no idea how 
much it hurt me when they ate our cat. In retrospect, 
| could understand, although not regret it any less, 
considering that our cat had eaten better than a lot of 
our neighbors. Looking back, there was ample warn- 
ing: “Gee, your cat’s getting big. Got a lot of meat on 
him.” “Hmmm. That cat would make a good soup.’ 


We need to learn how to speak to the strange cat- 
eaters. Near the end of our stay, | was standing with 
my closest friend, Obama, by a bonfire amidst waves 
of drummers and dancers. The stars were far away in 
the fuzzy rainforest sky. | don’t remember what Cath- 
olic holiday was being celebrated. 


He said, “You're so close to your return home... 
now you are in a dream of your land, and your people. 
And when you arrive home, you'll be in a dream of 
Guinea, seeing our village, and our faces.’ 


He was right. a 
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Tropical Gangsters 


Remembering how the walls heaved to 
contain the beat of stomping feet at Bob 
Klitgaard’s going-away party when he 
left Equatorial Guinea (Bob himself sup- 
plied lead guitar), | can safely say that 
he is not your typical World Bank adviser. 
Tropical Gangsters is the story of Bob’s 
directorship of a $10 million World Bank 
economic rehabilitation project, inter- 
woven with accounts of corruption and 
torture, as well as tales of exploration 
into the jungle, chasing the elusive Bioko 
surf, and contact with the people. 


With intimacy and detail, World Bank 
strategy is brought to light in understand- 
able — though not necessarily condon- 
able — terms. At times, this inside view 
fueled my rage at the World Bank; at 
times it evoked compassion. 


Klitgaard’s openness about the inner 
workings, and ongoing critique, of the 
Bank are an invitation to dialog between 
the staunch members of the ‘‘top-down’’ 
aid contingent and the perhaps even 
more indignant 
contingent. Hopetully this book can help 
to narrow the sometimes cavernous gap 
between them. —Penny Hoover 


There is no solace in extreme views. One 
cannot simply say, “Leave it to the market’’ 
or, ‘The World Bank knows best,’’ just as 
one cannot say, ‘The government in its 
wisdom should run everything.’ In under- 
developed countries, the action is between 
the extremes of state domination and lais- 
sez-faire, between aid and dependency. 


In these difficult circumstances, how can 
the outside world help without hurting, 
apply leverage without trampling sover- 
eignty? Dilemmas of how to give and how 
to receive seem particularly stark in Africa, 
with so much need and so much leverage 
and so little understood about either. 


In early 1988, we were descended upon by 
two World Bank missions. The term mission 
now seemed to me curiously appropriate. 
One of its definitions evokes pilots over 
enemy terrain, flying in close formation, 
dropping their loads, and returning home. 
Another meaning has to do with mission- 
aries, aliens who promise salvation to the 
natives if only certain, shall we say, struc- 
tural adjustments are made. World Bank 
missions partake of both. Disciplined groups 
parachute in, carry out hectic sorties, ad- 
vocate and even insist upon changed 
behavior and belief, and leave. 


Tropical Gangsters 
Robert Klitgaard; 1990; 384 pp. 


$22.95 ($26.45 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishing/Customer 
Fulfillment, 1000 Keystone Industrial 
Park, Scranton, PA 18510; 800/331-3761 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Although the lines have been blurring, the 
IMF tends to worry about economic sta- 
bility in the short run — say, over a year 
or two — while the World Bank struggles 
with economic growth in the medium run 
— say, three to five years. The IMF tends 
to focus on money supplies and budget 
balances, whereas the Bank homes in on 
public investment and pricing policies. Both 
the Fund and the Bank emphasize exports 
as the key to growth, as opposed to the 
old strategy of import substitution, which 
promoted industries producing goods for - 
domestic consumption. And both institu- % 
tions stress the move toward free markets. 


Start Now 


EarthCards 


. . . is the name of an American non- 
profit organization working to implement 
sustainable agriculture in the tropics of 
Central America. They are involved with 
8,500 acres of land in Belize called Par- 
rot Hill Farm, and are currently recruiting 
people interested in spending a year 
working there. The deal is round-trip 
transportation, food, housing, and a 
small stipend. This is a new organiza- 
tion, and feedback from anyone with 
firsthand experience would be welcome. 


The land is described as long-ago- 
logged-over rainforest that has degraded 
to pine and palmetto palm savanna. It is 
being restored with cover crops, and 
new plantings of citrus, papaya, and 
cashews have been established. The 
hands-on emphasis won't be for every- 

‘ one, but there is a clear sense that Start 
Now does not intend to become just one 
more fundraising mill for armchair acti- 
vists: ‘“The only restriction on Start Now 
projects is that they must embody the 
principles of constructive activism, that is, 
they must involve change carried out by 
the proponents of the project rather than 
demanded from others, and they must be 
framed in a positive perspective rather 
than as protest.”’ —Richard Nilsen 


Start Now 
P. O. Box 507, Eau Claire, Wi 54702 


This is a booklet of pre-written and -ad- 
dressed postcards informing various 
elected and corporate officials as to the 
proper environmental action they might 
best support. There is a short synopsis of 
each issue. This is basically a great idea, 
an inertia-melting way to get you to 
send that letter. But politicians don’t 
value mass-mailed opinion as much as 
they do the handwritten goad. Might be 
best to copy these onto your own card; 
at least you don’t have to make up the 


letter or hunt down where to send it. 
In any case, you now have no excuse 
(assuming you know who your elected 
officials are; the other names are fur- 
nished). By the 50 Simple Things You 
Can Do To Save The Earth folks. 

—J. Baldwin 


EarthCards 


Write For Action Group 
1990; 64 pp. 


$6.95 ($8.95 postpaid) from Con- 
ari Press, 1339 61st Street, Emeryville, 
CA 94608; 415/596-4040 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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Dear Mr. Wollard: 
As an environmentally-concemed consumer, | appreciate Dy Pont’s com- 
mitment to reduce Pollution by 50% by the year 2000, to Phase out CFCs 2 
(even though the replacement HCFCs are not entirely benign), and to con- - 
| Sider a commitment to the Valdez Principles, which | urge You to adopt = 
I fully understand that the realities of the American economic system are : 
md Such that a Publicly-heig Corporation is accountable to its Stockholders for a 
Maximizing Profit. However it is POssibie to Maximize profit While conduct- ‘2 
4 ing business ina Socially responsible manner. An EarthCard Similar to this ; 
| one is being sent to your Department of Stockholder Relations, which may g 
help influence your investors to Support your worthy 


on numerous classroom floors and 
having received every manner of 
mishandling by students. 


Once you get your magnifier and in- 
stall two C batteries inside its handle, 
go to a garden store or wherever 
and buy a little packet of each of 
these seeds: bachelor’s button, pop- 
py (any variety except the California 
poppy), snapdragon, larkspur (del- 
BY WARREN A. HATCH | “IH phinium), hollyhock, calendula, cat- 
nip, passion flower, and petunia. | 
EEDS HAVE AMAZING SHAPES AND DESIGNS! But you can only _ promise you will be thrilled to discov- 
see the dazzling structures and textures of tiny seeds when you er their shapes when viewed under 
magnify the seeds 10X to 30X and illuminate them from above. your magnifier. 
In five years of teaching elementary-school students using micro- 
scopes and magnifiers of many types, | have found one magnifier 
which is the best by far at revealing the incredible beauties of 
seeds: the Eschenbach Illuminated 10X Magnifier. 


More than 1,000 of my students has an exquisite but simple design 
have used this magnifier to examine —_and is surprisingly durable: the 24 
and draw seeds, and it consistently | magnifiers, which | bought three 
results in a rich and eye-opening years ago, are all still working beau- 
learning experience. This magnifier _tifully, despite having been dropped 


The right tool for the job — the Eschenbach 
Illuminated 10X Magnifier. Schoolchildren 
and professional seedsmen find it 

equally useful. 


When you can’t get schoolchildren out in nature, bring nature to the kids. Warren A. Hatch 
teaches in Los Angeles. —Richard Nilsen 
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Lay an 8% x 11”’ sheet of white un- 
lined paper on a desk or table. Pour 
a few of your poppy seeds onto this 
paper. Place your magnifier flat on 
the paper so that the poppy seeds 
rest under the lens. Turn on the mag- 
nifier’s light and observe the poppy 
seeds through the lens. What a sight 
to behold: each little poppy seed 
has many hexagonal structures on 
its surface, like a honeycomb. Then 
pour a few bachelor’s-button seeds 
onto the paper and observe them in 
the same way: each of these seeds 
looks like a little rocket or shaving 
brush. Each catnip seed has two tiny 
white “‘eyes”’ at the end of its dark 
purple body. Tiny black snapdragon 
seeds are covered with ‘‘craters of 


the moon’’ when viewed at 10X. 


Each type of seed reveals its own 
unique shape only under 10X to 30X 


Once you’'veob- 
served these seeds 

at 10X, you'll prob- 
ably want to view 
many others. | recom- 
mend the following: lettuce, “ 
tomato, scabiosa, carrot, flax, fen- 
nel, strawberry, four o'clock, gyp- 
sophila, parsnip, mustard, okra, 
lychnis, gaillardia, celery, digitalis 
(foxglove), marigold, pumpkin, ver- 
bena, wheat, onion, and beet. 


Scabiosa 


side, to class- 
rooms along with 
the magnifiers. Using a 
magnifier for one hour to 

view dozens of kinds of seeds, each 
student draws pictures of 16 differ- 
ent seeds on an 82 x 11” sheet of 
paper. Students begin by folding 
their sheets of paper into 16 squares 
and then draw one seed in each 

of the squares. 


Students get really excited when dis- 


You may want to place your seeds 
in easy-to-view containers. | highly 
recommend Althor Products’ '3/,,’’- 
square boxes, 50 of which fit neatly 
into a flexible plastic box 83/, x 47/, 
x 3/,’". Just pour a few of each type 
of seed inside each box, put the 

lid on, and write the name of the 
seed on an adhesive label that you 
can affix to the side of the box. As 


magnification and only with illumi- 
nation from above (most school 
microscopes illuminate only from 
below). A microscope with 100X 
or 400X magnification is much less 
useful for viewing seeds, as it only 
shows a fraction of a seed 
and not the whole. 


each tiny box fits perfectly under the 


magnifier, the seeds can be viewed 
through the clear plastic lid. | bring 
50 to 150 of these little boxes, each 
with a different variety of seed in- 


covering the designs of seeds at 

10X magnification. You will also be 
amazed if you get one of these mag- 
nifiers and begin discovering the 
microscopic beauties of seeds! = 


These tiny plastic boxes make a seed collection manageable: the specimens can be viewed 


through the magnifier without removal from the containers. On the left, Bird of Paradise; 


center, Jacob’s Cattle Bean. 


Eschenbach Illuminated 10X Magnifier 
(Model #1522-1): $42.95 postpaid from 
Ultra Optics, 6800 Shingle Creek Parkway, 


Brooklyn Center, MN 55430; 800/365-9993 


(Please add applicable sales tax. Quantity 


discount available.) 


Boxes: '/,,’” square (#P-15) $13.25/100. 
x 47/, x 3/,’" (#AFC-IS) $2.90 each 
from Althor Products, 496 Danbury Road, 
Wilton, CT 06897; 203/762-0796 
(Minimum order $25; add $4.25 s&h for 
orders under $40.) 


Two excellent books, with numerous fasci- 


nating photographs of magnified seeds, can 


be found at many libraries: The Amazing 
Seeds (Ross Hutchins, 1965), and Seed 
Identification Manual (Alexander Martin 
and William Barkley, 1961). 


Hundreds of varieties of seeds can be pur- 
chased by mail from such companies as: 


Pinetree Garden Seeds 
New Gloucester, ME 04260 
(Catalog free; cheapest seeds.) 


Park Seed Company 
Cokesbury Road, Greenwood, 
SC 29647-0001 

(Catalog free.) 


J. L. Hudson, Seedsman 
P. O. Box 1058, Redwood City, CA 94064 
(Catalog $1; big selection of unusual seeds.) 


You can also collect numerous seeds such 
as dandelion and geranium, and buy such 
seeds as sesame, alfalfa, chia, and fen- 
ugreek at a grocery store. 
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Rosetta 


It is possible to obtain plants of ethno- 
botanical, medicinal, and spiritual interest, 
entirely legally, from mail-order suppliers 
such as “’. . . of the jungle’ (WER #64, 
p. 24), but it is not as easy to find out 
how indigenous people use those plants, 
how to prepare them for use, and other 
key information. Plant suppliers are wary 
about supplying information, especially 
atter a fellow in Berkeley was arrested 
for selling (legal) San Pedro cactus along 
with (legal) information about how to 
prepare the mescaline-containing plant. 
The charges were dropped, but his green- 
houses and supplies of plants were ran- 
sacked. There is no case law about this, 
but the situation seems to be that the 
DEA and others will not bother plant 
suppliers as long as they don’t provide 
information. (Providing information is still 
legal in this country.) 


Rosetta Folios and Books is a service that 
provides quality books and obscure, out- 
of-print research references in the field of 
ethnobotany and psychopharmacological 
culture. Folio Set 1 includes five articles 
about San Pedro cacti, a piece of art 
from the Chavin culture of ancient South 
America that provides clear evidence 
that the medicine has been in use for 


several thousand years, and a *’San 
Pedro Owner’s Manual.”’ Folio Set 2 in- 
cludes six articles about psychoactive 
plants. Folio Set 3 includes articles about 
the social aspects of psychoactive plants; 
Folio Set 4 is about plant medicines and 
shamanism. Many other books and arti- 
cles are available, as well as a selection 
of (legal) teas. | —Howard Rheingold 
e ; 

Journal of Ethnopharmacology, 11 (1984) 
123-133. Elsevier Scientific Publishers 
lreland Ltd. 


The Healing Practices of a Peruvian Shaman 


. . . Like that of the other plant specialists 

| met in the area, Don Emilio’s most com- 
mon recipe for the preparation of aya- 
huasca consists of boiling together about 
30 pieces, 30-40 cm long of the crushed 
stem of Banisteriopsis caapi with 200 leaves 
of chacruna or yage (Psychotria viridis). 
Between 12 and 151. of water are added 
to the mixture, and it is allowed to boil 
until it is reduced to about 1 |. that is 
separated into another pot. The operation 
is repeated seven times, and the extract 
collected is boiled again until only approx. 
500 ml of a syrup-like liquid is left, enough 
for about 12 doses. The whole process 
takes 12 h, from six in the morning to 

six in the evening. 


VIROLA 


WON 


This artifact of the ancient Chavin culture is 
evidence that San Pedro cactus has been used 
for several thousand years in the Andes. 


Don Emilio, like other plant specialists, 
claims to know several kinds of ayahuasca. 
Unfortunately | was not able to collect 
voucher specimens of these varieties this 
time. He stressed the necessity of adding 
the Psychotria viridis (apparently he also 
uses P. carthaginensis); otherwise no visions 
will occur. The chacruna, Don Emilio ex- 
plains, is like the ‘mirror’ of ayahuasca. 
It is known (Schultes and Hofmann, 1980 
p. 170) that the effect of the tryptamines 
present in the P. viridis (as in the case of 
Diplopterys cabrerana and others) are 
enhanced due to the inhibiting effect to- 
wards monoamine oxidase (MAO) of the 
A-carbolines harmine and harmaline 
present in the ayahuasca vine (Gorkin, 
1966, Pletscher, 1966). 


Rosetta Folios and Books 
Catalog free (send SASE) 

from Rosetta, P. O. Box 4611, 
Berkeley, CA 94704-0611 


The Healing Forest 


This book, although primarily addressed 
to specialists, is so elegant in its presen- 
tation and so timely in its subject matter 
that its appeal and significance extend 
beyond its relatively narrow intended 
audience. 


The authors document the uses of more 
than 1,500 plant species by the abori- 
ginal peoples of the Northwest Amazon 
Basin. Schultes knows this region inti- 
mately as a result of spending much of 
his career collecting in that part of the 
Amazon, which has perhaps the highest 
species-diversity on the planet. Schultes’ 
documentation dramatically validates 
the notion that within these primeval 
woods the miracle drugs of the future, 
tomorrow's cure for cancer or AIDS, may 
well be awaiting discovery. By compiling 
this book in a way that is accessible and 
useful to specialists and nonspecialists 
alike, Schultes and Raffauf have more 
than done their part to foster their dis- 
covery. There is enough information here 
on potentially useful but uninvestigated 
Amazonian planis to keep ethnobotanists 
and phytochemists busy for decades. 
—Dennis J. McKenna 


Virola theiodora (Spr. ex Benth.) 
Warburg, Nova Acta Acad. Leopol.- 
Carol. 68 (1897) 187. 


00-koo’-na (Witoto); ko’-ke-ko (Bora); 


P16 wrote carts review sprinc 1991 


( Spr. ex Bth.) 
Warburg 


gua-roo’-ta-ta (Kubeo); ka-sé-ree-mee’- 
hoog-nou (Makuna) 
S 26078; Acero (1979) 


This species of Virola is preferred above 
all others over a wide area as the best 
species for hallucinogenic preparations. 
The Waikas of northern Brazil and the 
upper Orinoco region of Venezuela and 
numerous tribes of the Colombian Amazon 
— Barasanas, Makunas, Taiwanos, Kabu- 
yaris, Kuripakos and others — elaborate a 
psychoactive snuff from the reddish exudate 
of the inner bark. The mode of making the 
snuff varies from tribe to tribe. Usually the 
bark is stripped early in the morning. The 
soft inner bark is scraped off, and the 


pieces are kneaded in water which is then 
strained and boiled down to a thick syrup. 
When this syrup is sun-dried, it is pulver- 
ized and mixed with the ashes of a wild 
species of Theobroma — T. subincanum. 
The resulting powder is a quick-acting, 
potent snuff inducing an intoxication char- 
acterized by a spirit of bravado and even- 
tually visual hallucinations. Amongst the 
Waika Indians of Venezuela and northern 
Brazil the ashes are obtained from the 
bark of the leguminous tree Elizabetha 
princeps. 


The Healing Forest 
Richard Evans Schultes 

and Robert F. Raffauf 

1990; 484 pp. 


$59.95 ($62.95 postpaid) from 
Timber Press/Order Dept., 9999 
SW Wilshire, Portland, OR 97225; 
800/327-5680 
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OBERT Rodale’s death in a mo- 
tor-vehicle accident on the way 
to the Moscow airport last Sep- 
tember left a gap in the sustain- 
able-agriculture movement that will never 
be filled. This is true mostly because Bob 
had created a niche that only he could fill. 


Rodale was one of those friends with whom 
I had countless disagreements. The last time 
I saw him, we were roommates for nearly 
a week at a conference in California. Our 
disagreements were always polite — at some 
level we knew we were ultimately on the 
same side. In spite of our clear differences, 
in the early 1980s the Rodale Institute was 
instrumental in providing The Land Insti- 
tute with generous financial support. Three 
summers ago, Bob generously gave himself 
for four days as a visiting scholar at The 
Land. For these gifts, I will be forever 
grateful. 


There have been and will be many deserv- 
edly glowing eulogies about Bob's life and 
work, but there is a side of Bob that I im- 
agine will either not be mentioned, or (if 
it is) not given the standing it deserves. Bob 
Rodale became an entrepreneur with a style 
all his own. The Rodale organization is for- 
profit, yet Bob was surrounded mostly by 
people from nonprofits and government. He 
was an entrepreneurial eccentric, one of the 
very few left in this country. He inherited 
the organization from his father, J. I. Ro- 
dale, an organic pioneer, who also was an 
entrepreneur with a social conscience. 


We live in the era of the CEO and the MBA. 


Few business people today are like what Bob 
was. There are entrepreneurs everywhere, 
but the old corporate boys who readily ap- 
ply their imaginations in the realm of social 
improvement are disappearing. Think of all 
those specialized publications put out by 
Rodale Press, on everything from bicycling 
to theater arts — this was the beginning of 
what today we might call the specialized- 


publications era. 


Not everything Bob tried worked. Even his 
favorite term, “regenerative” — which he 
promoted as superior to “sustainable” with 
body, soul, and money — failed. “Regener- 
ative” didn’t roll around the mouth quite 
right and besides, “sustainable” was firm- 
ly in the culture when Bob trotted out 
“regenerative.” He called once and lobbied 
me hard to start using the term, feeling it 
captured more of the totality of what we 
were all striving for than “sustainable,” but 
in the end, I noticed even Bob quit using 
the term. He seemed undaunted, and kept 
on generating new ideas. 


Bob was forever telling me that I was too 
negative. I would tell him that he courted 
the rich and powerful too much, and that 
he abandoned too many good research pro- 
jects at the Rodale Research Farm, projects 
that needed to be carried out over ten years 
and more. I was forever arguing that you 
don’t begin with either the government or 
the bastards or the bullies. He thought we 
should sit down with the power brokers. 


The last argument had Bob and Amory 
Lovins on the same side, making the case 


for what I then considered (and still do) an 
absolutely absurd proposal. They thought 
that several of us should sit down with the 
major agrichemical company heads in order 
to work out some kind of compromise for 
the 1990 Farm Bill. As I remember the ar- 
gument, I was saying that the agrichemical 
companies had capital assets they wanted 
to amortize and could only do so by sell- 
ing chemicals. They would only co-opt us, 
I felt. Bob and Amory insisted that the 
material capital of these companies would 
depreciate, that their main assets were peo- 
ple with information that could help farms. 


_ It was a standoff. 


Look at what his spirit and attitude have 
accomplished. Bob put his company’s 
money where his mouth was, and spent 
over $100,000 (I am told) to lobby for Low 
Input Sustainable Agriculture. LISA pass- 
ed, and now a little over four million dollars 
a year has united scientists and farmers in 
a research effort that I could not have im- 
agined would ever be likely. That scant 
amount has altered consciousness. 


This leads me to Bob Rodale’s real legacy. 
He stood alone while most of the rest of us 
finely honed our carping about “failure of 
culture,” “power structures,” and “capital- 
ism,” wringing our hands and developing 
our elegant language against the likes of the 
Reagan and Bush administrations. Our ma- 
jor deficiency is that most of us in the sus- 
tainability camp don't really see ourselves 
ever putting our ideas into practice, ever in- 
fluencing the political and economic ma- 
chinery. Bob did! And because he did, 
change has come. If through some sort of 
magic the government and the economic 
system should ever be turned over to our 
side, because of this attitude most of us 
have, we would not know what to do with 
it and near-chaos would result. Were that 
magic to happen, and if Bob were around, 
he would be the first one I would call — 
and soon thereafter, | suppose, the first one 
I would argue with and ultimately oppose 
on major issues. Meanwhile, he would 
quietly and cheerfully get a little something 


done. @ 


Wes Jackson is President of The Land Institute 
in Salina, Kansas, and a thorn in the side of 
conventional agricultural wisdom. This article 
also appeared in The Land Report (2440 E. 
Water Well Road, Salina, KS 67401). 
—Richard Nilsen 
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The Sacred 
Mushroom Seeker 


For many of those who participated in 
the psychedelic revolution in the 1960s 
and beyond, the name of R. Gordon 
Wasson strikes a familiar chord. Unlike 
other, more flamboyant personalities 
who influenced the discovery of psyche- 
delic drugs by the sixties youth culture, 
the investigations of this retiring and 
scholarly gentleman into the ethnography 
of hallucinogenic mushrooms came about 
almost accidentally, as a result of a pri- 
vate passion and interest in the cultural 
significance of mushrooms in human af- 
fairs. This scholarly interest, which was 
shared by Wasson’‘s wife Valentina, led 
them to the mountains of Oaxaca in the 
mid-19.50s in search of the last remnants 
of a hallucinogenic mushroom cult that 
was already old in the first century of the 
Christian era. Their rediscovery of the 
contemporary use of the visionary mush- 
rooms in Mazatec shamanism eventually 
led to the discovery of psilocybin and to 
recognition of the science of ethnomy- 
cology as a legitimate discipline. They 
also presented their research to the pub- 
lic through the popular press; for many 
future psychedelic aficionados, those 
articles were the first inkling that a class 
of drugs capable of imparting visions 
even existed. Following his wife’s death 
in 1958, Wasson continued alone with 
his investigations of the cultural signifi- 
cance of mushrooms, and over the next 
thirty years proved himself to be not only . 
the founder but ethnomycology’s most 
prolific contributor, producing a number 
of monumental volumes in the field along 
with numerous journal articles. 


Some contributors to The Sacred Mush- 
room Seeker were among Wasson’s 
closest associates and collaborators, in- 


Mushroom Seeker 
Thomas J. Riedlinger, Editor 
1990; 283 pp. 


$37.95 ($40.95 postpaid) from 
Timber Press/Order Dept., 9999 
SW Wilshire, Portland, OR 97225; 
800/327-5680 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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cluding eminent scientists and scholars of 
the day. Other essays are contributed by 
individuals, some of whom claim con- 
siderable status in the field of psychedelic 
studies, who were influenced by Wasson’s 
life and works. A bibliography of Was- 
son‘s writings and an autobiographical 
account of Wasson’s childhood and 
adolescent years serve to round out 

the collection. 


Wasson was as meticulous about the 
craftsmanship that went into his books 
as he was about their content, and this 
volume makes a credible effort at meet- 
ing those high standards. It is illustrated 
throughout with excellent black-and-white 
photographs and facsimile reproductions. 
A center section of color plates, and 
end-paper maps and botanical illustra- 
tions by Kathleen Harrison McKenna, 
provide final elegant touches to this 
very handsome volume. 

—Dennis J. McKenna 
It is difficult for me now to imagine a time 
in my career as a professional anthropolo- 
gist when Gordon Wasson was not some 
sort of presence in my research or writing, 
either as an invaluable factual or biblio- 
graphic source, a stimulating subject for a 
book or just a review, or someone off whom 
to bounce this or that germ of an idea. In 
fact, there was only a brief period after 
| turned to anthropology when, for some 
now inexplicable reason, | remained in total 
ignorance of Gordon. . . . | say “‘inexpli- 
cable’’ because all my life | have decidedly 
been what Gordon called a mycophile — 
a lover of mushrooms, both wild and cul- 
tivated; since childhood they had been 
among my favorite dishes. Also, longer 
ago than | care to remember, like other 
German children of my generation | had 
recited the old folk riddle that asks the 
identity of the little fellow who stands 
alone in the forest, perched on one leg 
and wrapped in his bright red cape; and ! 
had yelled out the answer, ‘“Der Gluckspilz, 
der Gluckspilz!,’’ never wondering why, of 
all the mushrooms, the fly-agaric, with its 


At the beginning of the ceremony, held to 
ask the mushrooms what will become of the 
ailing boy seated to her left, Maria claps 

in a rhythmic pattern. 


As the mushrooms take effect and she starts 


to see visions, Maria prays for enlig 


Upon learning from Maria that the mush- 
rooms prognosticate death, the boy falls to 
the ground in despair. He did in fact die a 
few days later of undiagnosed, but appar- 
ently natural, causes. Note canister-type 
microphone under table, with which Gordon 
recorded the ceremony unobtrusively (1958). 


(undeserved) sinister reputation for deadly 
toxicity, should thus be accorded the attri- 
butes of happiness, bliss and good fortune. 
It was a question that also interested Gor- 
don and to which he supplied a most 
convincing answer. 


Religious Experience 
Hot Sauce 


There we were, at a river trip put-in, 
packing food into waterproof bags, when 
two glass jars of this strangely named hot 
sauce were handed to me. ‘’You can’t 
bring this glass,’’ | said, “‘because it’s 
gonna break in a rapid and end up as 
glass shards and goo in the bottom of 
the bag.”’ Fortunately | was overruled; 
otherwise | wouldn’t have found out 
about this great sauce. Applying super- 
latives to something as subjective as hot 
sauce is of limited value; all | know is 
those jars survived some big water and 
the sauce disappeared very quickly. 


! like it because it doesn’t scrimp on the 


tomatillos. It comes in Mild, Original 
(medium), Hot and, for any of you who 
have passed beyond the pale of mere 
Mexican cuisine and entered the Asian 
spice leagues, one called The Wrath. 
Prices vary with shipping distance, but it 
is around $3 for a 17-ounce jar. This small 
four-year-old company doesn’t advertise, 
but does about a third of its business by 
mail order. Word of mouth works even 
better when the tongue is already on fire. 
—Richard Nilsen 
[Suggested by Richard Ottero] 
Religious Experience 
Hot Sauce 
Information free from R. E. Foods, 


Inc., 820 Struthers, Grand Junction, 
CO 81501; 303/241-0975 
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Nutritional Influences 
on Iliness 


It is extremely hard for a physician to 
find an abundance of nutritional research 
of the hard-science variety. In most cases 
anecdotal nutritional information does 
not leave the physician secure enough to 
really adopt nutritional medicine in his or 
her practice. Doctor Werbach has done 
a great service by collecting abstracts 
from a very wide base of research on 
nutrition specifically related to individual 
illnesses. Skeptics will wonder about the 
method used in the studies, but this is a 
wondertul place to start. The appendices 
cover some important issues, like the la- 
boratory methods for nutritional evalua- 
tion, and nutrient bioavailability and 
interactions. | believe all kinds of healers 
would benefit from having this book 

in their reference libraries. 


Research is not Gospel, more a sign for 

direction. | would hope that selt-care 

advocates would use this cautiously, and 

not just rush to the supplement rack 

for solutions. —Patch Adams 
[Suggested by Brendan O’Reagan] 


Nutritional Influences 
on Iliness 

Melvyn R. Werbach, M.D. 

1988; 504 pp. 


$17.95 ($20.95 postpaid) from 
Keats Publishing, 27 Pine Street/Box 
876, New Canaan, CT 06840; 
203/966-8721 


CERVICAL DYSPLASIA Vitamin C: 300 mg. daily Intake is negatively correlated with cervical dysplasia. 


Observational Study: 46 pts. with 1 positive or 2 consecutive 


dysplasia were found to have 


Pap smears for cervical 


lower vitamin C levels (0.36 mg/dl) than 34 controls with 


significantly 
no gynecological dysfunction (0.75 mg/ml) (Romney SL et al. Plasma vitamin C and uterine cervical 
dysplasia. Am. J. Obstet. & Gyn. 151(7):976-80, 1985). 


HEADACHE chocolate: Reactions have been blamed on its phenylethylamine content (at least 3 mg/2 oz bar). 
Controlled Study (migraine headache): 36 pts. who attributed their migraines to choco- 
phenylethylamine 


Experimental 
late received cither 


or placebo (lactose). 18/18 reported attacks 12 hrs. following 


phenylethylamine ingestion vs. 6/18 reported attacks following placebo (Schweitzer JW et al. Chocolate, 


beta-phenylethylamine and migraine 


re-examined. Nature 257:256, 1975). 


SCHIZOPHRENIA BASIC DIET: Remove caffeine 


3 hours. Animal studies suggest that it can both release norepinephrine and increase 

with an initial increase followed by a prolonged decrease (Mikkelsen EJ. Caffeine and schizophrenia. Be- 


havioral Med, December, 1980). 


Simple Cooking 


I’ve got hundreds of cookbooks shelved 
across kitchen and living room walls, but 
Simple Cooking is my constant reference 
because it reminds me of why | enjoy 
cooking at home. 


In an era when cookbooks regularly hit 
the bestseller lists crammed with innumer- 
able recipes and esoteric orientations, 
this is a back-to-the-basics monograph 
with a lot of anecdotes, general comment, 
and a healthy measure of cynicism. John 
Thorne, a cross between Samuel John- 
son and Julia Child, is publisher, writer, 
and cook. 


With eight or so pages in each issue, 
this is not a publication with lots of 


Cooking 

John Thorne, Editor 

$16/year (4 issues) from Simple 
Cooking/Subscription Dept., P. O. 
Box 58, Castine, ME 04421 


recipes. Each issue has a commonsense 
approach to making something I’ve never 
quite had the courage to try, such as 
good homemade bread, ice cream, or 
barbecue. Thorne encourages readers to 
experiment after learning a few basic 
techniques. | now do smoked fish and 
chicken, on my downtown second-storey 
balcony, that is better than anything | 
can buy locally. This publication is also 
a good read, with lots of cookbook re- 
views and points of view. Most cooking 
magazines are good for nibbling, but 
Simple Cooking is my lip-smacking, full- 
meal read. | look forward to it whenever 
it comes. (This is less regularly than the 
four issues a year it claims. As Thorne 
notes, ‘‘In practice, | do the best I can.”’) 
—B. Lazar 


[Judy’s] approach to extravagance was 
fearless and direct. Although she had lived 
in the Berkshires a year less than |, she 
had already persuaded a mushroom en- 
thusiast to share the secret places where 
morels grew in early spring. She had con- 
vinced an old Italian couple with a large 
herb garden to supply her all summer with 
bunches of fresh basil. And she’d found a 
tiny grocery store in Pittsfield that sold real 
Parmesan; fat, plump heads of garlic; pig- 
noli; imported DeCecco pasta; and a rich- 
tasting, deep-colored, Sicilian olive oil. . . . 


What | didn’t understand then was that 
these dishes also composed a portrait of 
Judy. If you are what you eat, you are 
even more what you cook. But what | found 
compelling in her cooking, | found pushy 


and coercive in her. | wanted those baskets 
of morels, those bunches of fresh basil, 
too, but | was incapable of the bullying 
and cajoling that would get me them. It 
was like putting down a buddy for the way 
he chatted up the girls but still wanting 

him to set me up with a date. 


And a note on Oysters Rockefeller . . . 


The following recipe is fleshed out from one 
that Louis P. De Gouy said he received di- 
rectly from M. Alciatore himself. It sounds 
right and, if so, reveals how imitation shows 
loss of nerve by loss of restraint, most ver- 
sions of Oysters Rockefeller interring that 
bivalve under what iooks like a dense green 
lawn. Ours dispenses with the bunches of 
spinach and/or watercress (and also the 
bacon, the garlic, and the grated cheese). 
Rich with butter and bright with herbs, it’s 
still a dressing that knows you came to eat 
the surf, not the turf. 


Oysters Rockefeller 

‘4 cup Malian parsiey 2 sticks unsalted butter 
& cup scallions (including green) salt and pepper 
% cup fresh celery leaves Tabasco sauce 
1-2 Tosp. chervil 2 Tosp. Herbsaint or Pernod (optional) 
1-2 Tosp. tarragon 24 oysters, liquor reserved, on the half shel 

rock or kosher salt 


pepper, and Tabasco, plus, if desired, the Herbsaint (an imitation absinthe made in New 
Orleans) or Pernod. 
Preheat broiler. Sp der 
ter in each, along with some of its liquor. Spoon an equal amount 
of the prepared herd butter onto each of the oysters. 
have tes. Serve and eat al once. 
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The San Francisco 
Oracle Facsimile Edition 


One afternoon when | was ten or so | 
wandered into my backyard in New York 
City and found a group of teenagers sit- 
ting on the grass. | spent that day with 
them and most of the next, joking about 
the pictures in Life, cutting leaves out of 
colored paper and sticking them in trees, 
and watching them laugh and flirt and 
goof like most older people didn’t. They 
seemed almost magical in my eyes — 
years later | figured out part of their 
magic was LSD. When | asked them 
where they were from, one of them told 
me, ‘We're from a place you'll never 
see: the Haight-Ashbury.”’ 


The most intimate chronicle of the growing 
pains, dreams, accomplishments and im- 
perilments of that evanescent tribe and 
place is this book. The neighborhood 
newspaper of the Haight was born in 
1966, as PR. O. Frisco, with articles on 
secret concentration camps and “‘tips for 
hip revolutionaries.’” The Oracle ceased 
publication two years and twelve incan- 
descent issues later, evolving under the 
visionary editorship of Allen Cohen into 
a forum for some of the most innovative 
thinking and design of its era, boasting 
among its contributors Alan Watts, Allen 
Ginsberg, Rick Griffin, Gary Snyder, 
Stephen levine, Buckminster Fuller, len- 
ore Kandel, Michael McClure, Stanley 
Mouse, William Burroughs, and a com- 
plement of less celebrated but equally 
inspired poets, street philosophers, col- 
lagists, acidheads, astrologers, and 
assorted gurus, as well as dozens of 
rank-and-file hippies from all over. 


The meticulous page-by-page hand 
restoration undertaken to print this edi- 
tion was a labor of love and devotion, 
and the book is a facsimile treasure that 
outshines the original. Too expensive to 
find its way into most backpacks and 


fore A 


Deadhead tourbuses, it belongs at least 

in every library. 

I’ve lived in the Haight for eleven years 

now (my magical friends were wrong and 

right); this book brings tears to my eyes. 
—Steve Silberman 


The San Francisco Oracle 
Facsimile Edition 
Allen Cohen, Editor. 1991; 385 pp. 
$150* ($162.50 postpaid) from 
Regent Press, 6020A Adeline, Oak- 
land, CA 94608; 415/547-7602 
* Signed and numbered collectors’ 
edition $400. 
* 
The fact that psychedelic drugs induce a 
greater sensitivity to subtle spiritual and 
psychic energies and speeds up the influx 
of impressions from deeper levels of con- 


sciousness raises the immediate question 
of how these energies can be properly 
understood and handled. . . . The applica- 
tion of traditional Yoga meditation tech- 
niques while under psychedelic experiences 
provides a constructive solution to this 
problem. —Sri Brahmarishi Narad 

We're not fundamentally interested in the 
world food problem because we're not 
truly interested in food. We don’t know 
how to cook it because we don’t love the 
basic materials from which it is made. . . . 
If there is to be any effective revolution in 
the ‘“‘American Way of Life,’ a primary 
factor must be a change of attitude to 
farming and cooking. It is therefore dis- 
appointing, to say the least, that the only 
constructive revolution now going — the 
hippie — has in no way distinguished itself - 
as to our eating habits. —Alan Watts 


How to Survive 
Without a Scilary 


Back again with numbers updated and 
philosophy unchanged, this book is still 
the straight-talk primer for those who 
would live the Conserver Lifestyle. The 
author is quick to point out that living 
without a salary is not the same as living 
without money. Nobody wants to live like 
a swine. How to live well on a casual in- 
come, of, more realistically for most of 
us, how to live better on the income you 
have, is what this book is about. To me, 
it’s good advice — I’ve been living pretty 
much in the manner the author recom- 
mends for 33 years, and it’s worked fine 
so far. Heh. —J. Baldwin 


How to Survive 
Without a Salary 


Charles Long 
1988; 232 pp. 


$12.95 ($14.70 postpaid) from 
Camden House Publishing/Order 
Dept., Ferry Road, Charlotte, VT 
05445; 800/344-3350 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


A Penny Saved 


| hate to argue with Ben Franklin, but in 
the twentieth century a penny saved is not 
a penny earned. Sorry, Ben, but a penny 
saved is a hell of a lot more than a penny 
earned today. Consider the simple exam- 
ple of a $1000 purchase: a holiday, a little 
furniture, or a replacement for the worn 


out fridge. Nothing unusual or extrava- 
gant, but it’s more than the paycheque 
will cover. So put it on the charge card, 
right? If you pay it off in a year, at current 
retail credit rates, that new fridge will end 
up costing you $1185. Now, if you are in 
the 35% income tax bracket, you'll have 
to earn $1823 to buy that $1000 item. We 
could add the costs of earning the $1823, 
a portion of commuting costs, payroll de- 
ductions, union dues, and so on, but let’s 
keep it simple this time and call it $1823. 


Meanwhile, the cost conscious conserver 
found a quality used fridge or a ‘’no name” 
holiday resort for half the price the Joneses 
did. They pay cash (which is one of the 
reasons they got a better deal, but more 
on that later) and, to be fair, we'll add the 
foregone interest they might have earned 
by charging the item and leaving their 
cash in the bank. So the fridge, or what- 
ever, will cost them $500 plus $35 in lost 
interest for a total of $535. If they are in 
the same 35% tax bracket, they'll have 
had to earn $823 to buy the item . . . which 
the Joneses had to earn $1823 to buy. A 
difference of $1000! So in this case, $500 
saved is $1000 earned. 

What If It Doesn’t Happen? 

The biggest part of getting ready is organ- 
izing your financial life to spend less, get 
out of debt, and set aside some invest- 
ments in reserve. For most of us, that’s a 
slow, hard job. It is, however, a ‘‘can’t lose’’ 
approach that takes the risk out of prepar- 
ing for a crazy project like living without 

a regular job. 


The worst that can happen is that the proj- 
ect fizzles to naught. You stick it out at 
work and leave the Tahitian nudes or the 
trout farm or the polar photography until 
you're 65. All that getting ready to survive 
without a salary was in vain, right? Wrong! 
All that getting ready should leave you 
out of debt, with cash in the bank, and a 
cheaper style of living. Not a bad sort 

of a flop. 
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Butterfly Gardening 
e The Xerces Society 


Saving endangered species doesn’t have 
to be writing a check to an organization 
— just think small. Butterflies, for instance. 
As more habitats are being destroyed, 
butterflies are becoming rarer and in 
some instances endangered. To help, 
you need to allow a few specific food 
plants (sometimes weeds) in your garden, 
and to tolerate caterpillars. 


Butterfly Gardening will whet your ap- 
petite with its many pictures of these 
winged jewels and the enthusiasm of its 
essayists. The authors cover the whys 
and hows and include garden designs, 
plant lists, and even a chapter on how to 
photograph those butterflies you entice 
into your garden. 


Butterfly Gardening was created by the 
Xerces Society and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The Xerces Society is the source 
for the regional information and very 
specific needs of some of the rarer insects, 
and for a community that recognizes the 
importance of the survival of these tiny 
creatures and the environments necessary 
for that survival. Membership includes a 
subscription to Wings, their colorful 
newsletter. 


Bringing butterflies into your garden also 
introduces an important base in the food 
chain, drawing birds and perhaps an 
entire community. —Kathleen O‘Neill 
| 

A butterfly’s ability to move is not auto- 
matic. Lepidoptera are “‘cold-blooded’’ — 
at rest their body temperatures are close to 
that of the surrounding environment. The 
internal temperature of the wing muscles 
within the thorax must usually be about 
75°-110° F for vigorous flight; and on 

a spring or fall day or in the cool of the 
morning, a butterfly may have to raise its 
internal temperature fifteen to twenty 
degrees in order to fly. While a few species 
partially raise their temperature by shiver- 
ing (rapidly contracting their flight muscles 
so the wings vibrate but do not flap), most 
do so by basking — exposing the thorax, 
abdomen, and bases of their wings to the 
sun’s heat. The butterfly resting in the sun 
with its wings spread flat against a dark 
patch of ground is soaking up heat both 
from the sun’s rays above and from the 
dark earth beneath. 


Only a few butterfly caterpillars actually 
cause significant destruction in the United 
States. One is the undistinguished little 
green larva of the European cabbage 
white butterfly, which was accidentally 
introduced into this country from Europe. 
It is a distinct pest to the farm gardener 
raising cabbage, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
or cauliflower. The others are the rather 
handsome larvae of the Colias butterflies, 
the common and orange sulfurs. These 
larvae are smooth gray-green with pink 


Zebra (Heliconius charitonius) taking nectar from lantana 
- (Lantana camara). 


Heliconius charitonius (zebra) 


OCCURRENCE: resident in 4 and 6; stray in 2 and 5 
-round in Florida, except when 


FLIGHT TIME: multipic broods; v 
colder weather occurs 


LARVAL FOOD PLANTS: Passifiora spp. (passion-flowcrs or -vines) 


Lantana camara 

Family Verbenaceac 

Tyre: half-hardy shrub, vine 

HEIGHT: to 6 fect 

FLOWER COLOR: yellow, 
orange, red 


In the North, use as an annual. In the South, it blooms vear-round 
but can become invasive, plant in containers or use barricrs in the 
soil. The shrubby forms can be used for background planting or can 
be trained on a wall, trellis, or fence. Pruned te uniform height, it can 


(lantana, yellow sage, hedgeflower) 


(vervain) 


Butterfly 
Gardening 
Xerces Society/ 


Smithsonian Institution 
1990; 192 pp. 


$18.95 ($21.95 postpaid) 
from Sierra Club Store, 730 
Polk Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94109; 415/923-5500 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Xerces Society 
Membership 


$2 5/year (includes 3 issues 
of Wings) from Xerces Society, 
10 SW Ash Street, Portland, 

OR 97204; 503/222-2788 


BLOOM SEASON: summer, or all 
year in warm climates 

EXPOSURE: full sun 

soit: well drained 


be planted in mixed flower beds. The dwarf, spreading varictics can 
be used as ground cover or can be trimmed to make a foreground 
edging plant. Additional species: L. montevidensis (trailing lantana). 


plus named hybrids that are a cross berween L. camara 


and L. mon- 


tevidensis. These hybrids offer many colors and forms. 


and white stripes on their sides. In some 
years they can overwhelm the alfalfa crop 
in parts of the West. 


Caterpillars of most butterflies are not om- 
nivorous feeders. They are astonishingly 
selective. Some species will feed on only 
one plant for their entire larval lives. The 
monarch is a classic example: this cater- 
pillar eats nothing but plants in the milk- 
weed family. 

* 

The butterfly garden is a wonderful win- 
dow on the local environment. Like a light 
trap for moths or a bird feeder, a butterfly 
garden lets you know what is in the territory 
or which way the ecological currents are 


blowing. It is a telling index of the char- 
acter and well-being of the neighboring 
patches of nature. 


Every time a butterfly flits about, feeding 
on the nectar of flowers, or a caterpillar 
chews a swath through green leaves, it tells 
the story of animals and plants coevolving. 
The mere presence of the butterfly species 
indicates the existence of host-plant spe- 
cies, sometimes quite particular ones, and 
a natural chain of ecological relationships, 
including birds and other predators. Butter- 
flies signal a set of evolved interactions, 
and wherever they fly they make a living 
statement about the vitality of their own 
natural environment. 
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Sticking Windows and Drawers 


A handy quick-reference first-aid for 
common home emergencies affecting 
hardware and people — everything from 
furnace-won’'t-start to scorpion-bit-kid. 
Keep it in the kitchen drawer. When things 
go wrong, look there first. Nice job. 

—J. Baldwin 


Help 

1972; 154 pp. 

$3. 95 ($4.85 postpaid) from 
Xyzyx Information Corporation, 

21116 Vanowen Street, Canoga Park, 

CA 91303-9901; 818/883-8200 


Home Improvement, 
Renovation & Repair 


A sibling of the remarkably useful Cost 
Cuts Manual (WER #58, p. 115), this 
book is certainly the best on the subject 
— and by a wide margin, too. Both books 
are from the Enterprise Foundation, an 
outtit dedicated to lowering the cost of 
housing. Cost Cuts was aimed at the 
professional rehabber. This book is di- 
rected at the amateur fixer-upper, but 

it’s even more detailed; the information 

is the very latest in from the field. It’s 
savy, easy to understand, and amaz- 
ingly experienced — |‘ bet even the 
most seasoned professionals will find 
stuff in here that they didn’t know. There's 
even a chart showing the best seasons 
to buy certain items! Don’t pick up your 
hammer without it. —J. Baldwin 


_ New Wisdom About Home Improvements 


Rule 1: Carefully assess your house and 
your.needs, weigh options and their costs, 
write down clear plans, and then stick to 
them. By doing this, you can usually 
predict the cost of a remodeling project 
with 95 percent accuracy. 


Rule 2: /f it isn’t broken, don’t fix it. Tearing 
out functional cabinets and fixtures, gut- 
ting out plaster, and moving walls around 
may be nice if you can afford it, but steady, 
careful maintenance and strategic replace- 
ments are always cheaper than trying to 
modernize everything at once. 

Rule 3: Don’t settle for vague estimates 
from contractors. Draw up your own list of 
the tasks you want done and the materials 
you want used, or pay somebody to do it, 
and make sure your contractor does the 
work carefully. Shop contractors as you 
would new car dealers. Check references 
as you would a surgeon’s. For bigger jobs, 
get a tight contract. 

If you are removing old shingles, there is a 
technique that can make the work go fast- 
er: Use a long-handled, spade-type shovel. 
Its slight angle at the end makes it a ong 
lever-action nail-puller, and it keeps you 

face high above the dust. CAUTION: Wear 


=| TABLE 15.2 


To correct sticking windows and drawers, you 
will need general purpose oil, paraffin wax, soap 
or graphite lubricant. 


For windows with metal sashes [1], clean sash 
with steel wool. Apply a light coat of general 
purpose oil to sash sliding surfaces. 


light coat of paraffin wax, soap or 
lubricant to sash sliding surfaces. 


For sticking drawers, apply a light coat of 
paraffin wax, soap or graphite lubricant to 
sliding surfaces {2}. 


If these steps do not correct your problem, 
a carpenter may have to be called. 


THE PROJECT 
New Driveway Options Construct a driveway 10’ wide by 25’ long 
to meet an existing street apron. 
Cosveq Project Cost Project Ditticutty Level 
Cotons Contracted ov Advice Comments and Recommendatons 
Crushed Greve! 
install 6” of washed, $1.25 $0.71 $312 $177 Easiest DIY. Should be used more 
crushed gravel in 2” x 4” often. Quick, easy to 
treated pine maintain, low cost, with 
low environmental 
(doesn't contribute to 
runoff). 
Ribbons of 
install 24"-wide, 4"-thick $3.60 $1.42 $360 $140 Concrete ribbons balance 
ribbons over 4” cc cc the strength of poured 
gravel base with a broom concrete with the low cost 
. of minimum coverage 
Easy DIY job. 
Soll Cement 
install 6” of clay base $1.90 $1.22 $475 $305 A rototiller and a Not recommended in 
mixed with 8%-10% rented northern climates. 
portland cement, can make this a 
compacted. weekend job 
install 2° of binder, 1" top $2.50 $625 DIY not About the same life-cycle 
coat over 4” gravel base vB recommended. costs as concrete, but 
lower initial cost. 
Poured Concrete 
install 4” slab over 4” $3.40 $1.42 $850 $355 Placing and High cost, long life; use 
gravel base with a broom vB finishing concrete 
finish is hard and 
demanding. 


a respirator. Many old roofing shingles 
contain asbestos. As an added precaution, 
wash your work clothes — separately from 
other clothing — immediately after re- 
moving the roofing. 


Another trick is to rent a small, open-top 
auto trailer that can be manually pulled 
around the house. Set it against the house 
wall below where you are working and 
throw shingles into it, moving it around the 
house as you go. Doing this saves hours 
of nasty cleanup. 

« 

A little-known, but attractive, material for 
both walks and drives is crusher dust, the 
fine rock particles that are the byproduct 
of a rock crusher. Any trucker who hauls 
crushed stone can deliver crusher dust. It 
levels nicely, packs down, and still allows 
water to drain through. 


A Consumer’s Guide 

to Home Improvement, 
Renovation & Repair 
Robert M. Santucci, Brooke C. Stod- 
dard, Peter Werwath, 1990; 270 pp. 
$19.95 ($23.90 postpaid) from 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc./Eastern 
Distribution Center, 1 Wiley Drive, 
Somerset, NJ 08873; 201/469-4400 
(or Whole Earth 

Access) 
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Shelter 


First published in 1973, this welcome 
reprint is still one of the best overall looks 
at architecture worldwide. It’s an inspiring 
celebration of indigenous, handmade, 
personal-statement building. Oughta be 
the first book a freshman architecture 
student sees. Tends to make your own 
place look a tad ordinary. The book is 
all photographs accompanied by brief 
essays, all made even better by a large 
format. The passing years haven’t much 
tarnished it, though editor Lloyd Kahn 
has left intact a distinct sixties-seventies 
flavor and a few outdated ideas such as 
the two-page spread trying to prove that 
Buckminster Fuller didn’t invent the geo- 
desic dome (Fuller never claimed he had). 
As a reviewer, | rarely say ‘everybody 
should have one of these,’’ but | just did. 


them together. When the arches are in place, 
tied in place. Thi 


or cathe deal, cubsaced by 


posuble matcrish, the effect of 
pre by the ved rear came from 


—J. Baldwin Keed has Leen used vatious rural areas of the world for frameworks, walls and fray for Juve 
roufs It insulates well, and is light and casy to work with, but is abo Mammable 
Shelter and makes good insect nesting dues not last lung and must be replaced filty, they willl bave ds fe 
often, but a that grows naturally and needs wu processing. Theviges 
Lloyd Kahn, Editor. 1973, 1990; 176 PP. ADORE. WATTLE) PALE 
$16.95 ($19.45 postpaid) from Home bgt 


Book Service, P. O. Box 650, Bolinas, 
CA 94924 (or Whole Earth Access) 


Stats lathe of cleft 18) were nailed to 
the the tcamung. 


the bath ich on fo thn prumitwe lathng 
eaed hes Neate 
| we thik of slay, wah 
buck side of the watile throwing om the 
Tanne wn each wale of the 
Naé 
end water the of the 
242 onck 
the sbungle m then remuwed ple cd wp tw dey the curling wre eh Often 
ore then ome ty of 45° they sprung 
foaming | ath set plates wall were ually 
jrom by filles, for $1 00 bus 
beam sth planter citings only become 
from Mande, AD Bathivn tute NY 12009 
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An Age of Barns even more disgusted about how things 

. . are going these days. Makes you think 
shrines lite, about what's really important. Makes 
and ought fo be remembered.” oo says you want to live in a barn. 


author-painter-historian Eric Sloane. He 
compares the ruins of magnificent old 
barns to the Parthenon, claiming them as An Age of Barns 


worthy of our attention and respect for Evie Slaane 

similar reasons. He proves his point with 1967, 1990; 104 pp. 

wondertul paintings and drawings of $29.95 ($32.95 postpaid) from 

whole barns and their multitude of ele- Henry Holt and Co., P. O. Box 

gant, handcrafted details. Not an old-is- 30135, Salt Lake City, UT 84130; 

better hymn, the book is at once loving, 800/247-3912 

authoritative and sad. Makes you feel (or Whole Earth Access) 


wood 


lel — — 


th ity 4 communis) that grows to a height of 20° slong the lower Tignes and Euphrates tt 
bound into bundics, which are then stuck mnto the ground oppesite cach other in two 
A man then climbs onto a reed tripud, and as uthers pull the tops down, biads 
> 
> 
: 
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Earthship 


The goal of affordable houses that give 
more than they take, continues to inspire 
the better sort of rebel architecture. Most 
successful designs tend toward the sus- 
tainable forms that must evolve if people 
are to live decently in the coming post- 
wastrel society. Earthships are an exam- 
ple. As defined (and built!) here, an Ear- 
thship is of the earth, heated and cooled 
by natural systems, raising its own food, 
managing its own water supply, not 
making a mess. It offers safe haven for its 
occupants. It is made of simple mater- 
ials, including detritus from our current 
industrial society — tires and empty cans, 
for instance. Yet it need not be funky; the 
Earthships shown aren’‘t conventional- 
looking, of course, but they aren't hippie 
hovels, either. Some are downright pala- 
tial. The $20-$90/sq. ft. cost is below 
most conventional buildings, but not ex- 
actly cheap. That's because any building 


Earthship 

(How to Build Your Own) 

Michael Reynolds, 1990; 229 pp. 
$24.95 ($26.95 postpaid) from 
Solar Survival Press, P. O. Box 1041, 
Taos, NM 87571; 505/758-9870 


INSULATED 
CAN WALL 


PLANTER 


TIRE FOUNDATION 
FOR GREENHOUSE 


The basic module: a U-shaped bay, either 
excavated on a sloping site or bermed on 
the level, with rammed-earth-filled tire re- 
taining wall and aluminum-can masonry 
exterior walls. 


method using unusual materials for walls 
only saves a portion of the 20 percent 
that walls usually represent in a con- 
struction budget. The Earthships shown 
have cost about what an owner-built 
adobe might. They can be built on cheap 
land away from utility umbilicals. Running 
costs should be quite low. It’s fair to call 
them affordable. It’s also fair to say that 
they are not for everyone. One thing for 
sure, this book — a status report, really 
— presents the philosophy and construc- 
tion details well enough to give you a 
good understanding of the concept and 
potential of a noble and ultimately nec- 
essary experiment. —J. Baldwin 


PUBLIC PRIVATE 
living kitchen / br. br. 
dining work room 


Design Spirit 


There are lots of avant-garde design and 
architectural magazines out there at any 
one time. They serve as a balance to the 
deplorably effete and venal mainstream 
magazines and their self-congratulatory 
contents. Unfortunately, the upstarts rarely 
last. They commonly die young from over- 
heating, irrelevance, or resembling the 
incumbents enough to become hopelessly 
vulnerable targets. (Magazine publishers 
eat their young.) Design Spirit seems to 
be a survivor, persisting through format 
changes and other life-threatening, niche- 
finding writhings. Articles attend vital 
subjects generally ignored by the big- 
name players. There’s an overtone of 
student and new-age to it all, but there’s 
also a whippersnapperous willingness to 
stir the pot. The issues I’ve read are a 
rousing mix of stuff that makes me want 
to twist off the author’s head, yet send a 
copy to a friend. Interesting ads, too — 
another good sign. —J. Baldwin 
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Finding the Dragon in Dallas 


Feng Shui, the ancient Chinese art of har- 
monious design, was introduced to urban 
planners at the annual ‘’What Makes a 
City?’’ conference, sponsored by The Dallas 
Institute of Humanities and Culture, in April. 
Dr. Gail Thomas, Director of the Institute, 
challenged the audience of developers, 
planners, and architects to ask: ‘“What 
form would our cities take if the spirit of 
place showed itself in them? Where is the 
primary water? Where is the dragon?”’ 
“There is a saying,’ she told them, ‘’’Find 
the dragon and you have the key to a 
site’s Feng Shui.’”’ 


James Pratt, F.A.1.A., presented a 
which uses Feng Shui as a guide to revital- 
izing the inner city of Dallas. In ‘Dallas 
Visions for Community: Toward a 21st Cen- 
tury Urban Design,’”’ he described a plan 
calling for mid-level housing, stores, river 
walks, outdoor cafes, and bike trails along 
the original, meandering banks of the 
Trinity River which, since the 1920's, had 


been forced into a straight channel for 
flood control. In other words, the water 
dragon has been refound in Dallas, creat- 
ing the possibility of a great and graceful 
city fifty years hence. —Mickey Bright 


pant ARLES 


Design Spirit 


Suzanne Koblentz-Goodman, Editor 


$16/year (4 issues) from Design 
Spirit/Subscription Dept., 438 3rd 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11215; 
718/768-9756 
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“"Yes’’ Tool 


Yeah, | know, this tool costs too much, 
and we’re not going to buy one. The 
price is typical of items produced in small 
numbers, out of expensive materials, and 
sold for “‘lifesaving purposes”’ to insti- 
tutions sucking at the public tit. None- 
theless, it is well designed and would be 
a good thing to have around in another 
earthquake. {The non-sparking feature 
permits hacking away in the presence of 
explosive fumes.) With a bunch of these, 
the Sabine Women might have changed 
history! 


By the way, this company is one of the 
very best sources of industrial-quality 
satety equipment of the sort that keeps 
your corpus intact under trying circum- 
stances unfamiliar to your local hardware 
store. Their catalog is large, expensively 
produced, and free; please don’t abuse 
them (and, indirectly, us) with frivolous 
catalog requests. —J. Baldwin 
[Suggested by C. R. Roman] 


“*Yes’’ Tool 

(Catalog #MB-10752) 

$151.85 (5160.96 postpaid) from 
Lab Safety Supply, P. O. Box 1368, 


Janesville, WI 53547-1368; 
800/356-0783 


Virtually 
unbreakable 
beryllium copper 
construction 


Innovative design 
combines six tool 
functions in one unit 


CNEW_) Non-Sparking 
Multi-Purpose ‘‘Yes’’ Tool 
Carry One Tool Instead of Six 


All-in-one tool offers the versatile combina- 
tion of a crash axe, hydrant wrench, span- 
ner wrench, pry bar, hand pick and gas 
shut-off. High-strength beryllium copper 
construction allows use in combustible en- 
vironments. Essential for fire fighters and 
emergency rescue teams. Aids in breaking 
and entering, gas shut-off, crate opening, 
glass breaking, prying locks plus hundreds 
of other applications. 17”L. 4% Ibs. 


151.85 


American Genesis 


Though an unrepentant Technotwit, | 
normally shy away from books extolling 
the virtues and accomplishments of in- 
ventors and other tech-heros. Such tracts 
usually read as if written by a Chamber 
of Commerce PR person. The reader picks 
up a bit of trivia and a lot of legend. 
American Genesis is enthusiastically 
techy, but not blindly so. The cultural 
influence of the major players — good 
and bad — is considered and criticized 


American Genesis 

(A Century of Invention and Tech- 
nological Enthusiasm 1870-1970) 
Thomas P. Hughes, 1989; 529 pp. 


$10.95 ($12.45 postpaid) from 
Penguin USA/Cash Sales, 120 Wood- 
bine Street, Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 
800/331-4624 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


as integral with their time in history 
(1870-1970 or so). Emperors remain 
unclothed. It’s not all Edison, Bell and 
Ford either; the author even notes the 
Whole Earth Catalogs! At last, a bal- 
anced, readable presentation of the rise 
of the U.S.A. as a technoculture. This 

is how it happened. Understand your 
milieu. Know thine enemy. 


—J. Baldwin 


Ellul believed that we are concerned today 
about problems arising in our technolog- 
ical society that superficially embody 
deeper, less easily perceived ones. These 
include, for example, air pollution and 
urban congestion, which he was confident 
would be solved as the technological sys- 
tems evolved. He was also not concerned 
that technological systems would corrupt 
our morals. Instead, the systems would 
simply deny us the essential moral choices. 
The real problem for him was whether 
humans can master the technological sys- 
tems and lift the growing burden of tech- 
nological determinism. About this he was 
doubtful. Humans have already been 
““technicized.”’ But politicians do not 
understand technological systems well 
enough to control them, and scientists and 
engineers are so specialized that their 
thinking cannot embrace the scope of 
technological systems, with their interact- 
ing technical, political, economic, and 
social components. He did not expect 
Marxists to master the technical milieu, 
because they embrace it uncritically. 


Pocket Ref 


It’s fun to challenge this shirtpocket-size 
all-purpose reference of stuff you need to 
know now and then but don’t know where 
to look. let’s just open it up at random. 
here. Ah yes — Major World Airline 
phone numbers: all present. Weight of 
a square foot of -inch-thick steel plate: 
10.20 Ibs. Hm. How about map scales, 
military rank and grade, geologic time 
scale, trig functions, conversion tables 
(gills to cubic centimeters, for instance), 
area codes, Epson printer codes, world 
holidays? You need one of these. Me, 
too. It’s joined my library right next to 
the dictionary. —J. Baldwin 


Pocket Ref 
Thomas J. Glover, 1989; 480 pp. 


$9.95 (511.95 postpaid) from 
Sequoia Publishing, Inc., 12533 W. 
Grand Drive, Morrison, (xo) 80465; 
800/873-7126 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


VERTICAL PIPE 
DISCHARGE 


in inches 
onstant from 0.87 to 0.97 for diameters of 2 to 6 
heights (+) up to 24 inches. 


Example: 6 inch diameter with 10 inch height = 2626 gpm 


WEIGHTS OF MATERIALS 


ids 
Material ity cu cu cu meter 
Snow, freshiy falien 0.16 10 270 160.2 
Snow, compacted 48 30 810 480.6 
Soap, solid 80 1 800.9 
Soap, chips 6 10 160.2 30-45 
Soap, flakes 0.16 10 270 160.2 30-45 


LOST CREDIT CARD PHONE #'S 


Carrier USA Number World Wide Number 
American Express 800-227-2639 402-392-2429 
Amoco 800-226-4100 515-226-4100 
Chevron Oil Co 800-243-8766 415-827-6000 


Workmen have struggled to prolong the 
use of machinery that embodies a rhythm 
and style of work that they find appro- 
priate. Historians and sociologists referring 
to these influences of society on technology 
now speak of “‘the social construction of 
technological systems.” History reveals an 
endless interaction of the forces, including 
attitudes and objectives, which socially 
construct technology with the forces of 
technological momentum which shape so- 
ciety. The question we are asking about the 
possibilities of change can be seen as a 
conflict between technological momentum 
and the social construction of technology. 
We should also note that technological 
momentum incorporates attitudes and ob- 
jectives that shaped the technology in 
times past. 
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BAC KSCAT TER 


Echoes from readers back 
to Whole Earth Review 
(27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, California 94965) 
We pay $15 for every letter we publish. 


Sexism in Japan 


| eagerly read your ‘Access to Japan’ issue 
(#69). | was stunned, however, that you 
gave no adequate attention to the con- 
dition of women there. 


Yes, you printed a good article on the dif- 
ficulties facing Japanese women who want 
to break out of the ‘programmed path’ of 
wife and mother. You also briefly mention 
the violent pornography in the Manga. The 
excerpt from lan Buruma's Behind the Mask 
about strippers is, | suppose, meant to be 
informative — but he belongs to that dan- 
gerous class of writer who waxes eloquently 
about social behaviour, painting an amusing, 
shallow picture of what is, in reality, far 
from amusing. He suggests, in this and 
other books (A japanese Mirror), that the 
women in pornography and strip clubs are 
‘in complete control, like matriarchal god- 
desses’, and that the men are the real vic- 
tims: ‘one senses the masochism of the 
Neither lan Buruma nor you care to men- 
tion that Japan buys over 100,000 women 
each year for use in the sex industry. 
These women mainly come from the Philip- 
pimping networks facilitate the ‘needs’ of 
men worldwide. Many of these women are, 
in fact, children. ‘ . . . in complete control 
| wonder. 
Violent sadism towards women is not only 
illustrated in comic books, but is photo- 
graphed in grisly detail for display in porno- 


and they cultivate a high pitched squeaky 
voice, especially when speaking to men. As 
David Kubiak points out in his article “The 
Culture of Corporate Beings’, women gen- 
erally have ‘ko’, the ideogram for child, as 
the last syllable of their names. Women are 
expected to be more polite in their speech, 
using words that only women are taught. 
Women in Japan are not expected to enter 
the world of higher education. In order to 
get into the public schools, they have to 
have better marks than males, and only 
20% of University students are female. 


There are many other similar examples 
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of how women in Japan are restricted and 

subordinated. If, as you suggest in your in- 

and business leadership decided to cooperate 
in building a humane, ecologically sustainable 
world order’, then one of the major issues 

to resolve is surely the (cross-cultural) con- 
cept of women as second class citizens 

and the sexual property of men. 


Yes, we do ‘lack conceptual frameworks 
for understanding one another’, but flowery 
language and incomplete information will 
do nothing to fill that void. 
Sandra Jensen Kabayama 
Toronto, Ontario 


Your collection of articles, tidbits and book 
reviews on Japan are wonderful, full of in- 
sights and have helped me sort out more 
of what I've seen the past two years here; 
in fact, I'm still digesting them. On the Jap- 
to be a mistranslation of * ‘omawari.” Al 
though there is a conception of Japanese 
police idly sitting around in their “kohban” 
(police boxes) giving directions and posting 
the latest wanted lists, they are known as 
isan” ing “the | bi 
person who goes around,’ relating to tours 
of their area on bicycles to keep an eye 

In addition to the reference of a woman's 
marriageable age in the same spread, there 
is an expression in Japan that a single woman 
is “christmas cake.”” The commercialism of 
Christmas in Japan rivals America’s, yet Jap- 


sweethearts and close friends. The refer- 
ence to an unmarried woman refers to the 
customary cake eaten on Christmas day 
that is washed down with champagne. On 
the 26th, unsold Christmas cake is marked 
down to half price: on her 26th birthday an 
unmarried woman is considered a “leftover” 
as well. However, as many Japanese tell me 
when | ask about such expressions, “Japan 
is changing.’ And that may be a slight 
understatement. 

Susan Butterworth 


Sendai, Japan 


A slap in the face 
of the Sacred? 


| subscribed to your magazine after | saw a 
copy in Bangkok. | thought it was exactly 
right, and | went for it. In a world of 

side of Seventeen. 

Which we need. More diversity, less 
one-sidedness. 

First issue came today. | picked it up, flipped 
through it, and found immediately the pic- 
ture of a woman giving birth. | am ANGRY. 
| feel cheated of my hope of finding a sen- 
sitive magazine. That picture is a slap in the 
face of the sacred. It isn’t that | want you 
to be conventional; it isn’t that such a pic- 
ture has no place anywhere — perhaps in a 
book on midwifery which | would choose 
to pick up. But putting such a picture in a 
magazine, along with cartoons and tractors 
and tunafish-can whistlers, denies the mys- 
tery, silence and supreme specialness of 


What’s the deal with the WELL? 


What caught my attention above all, in your 
otherwise satisfying Access to Japan issue, 
was the following disturbing sentence in the 
“postfinancial nonreport”’ on p. 136: “The 
WELL operates in a competitive environ- 
ment and is now big enough that it can be 
hurt by disclosing its cost structure, etc.” 


financial disclosures, i have always counted 

on you to provide them as a symbol of 
openness and honesty, in good times and 
bad. Some of us still believe that for a busi- 
ness, open books are a cornerstone of the 
practice of right livelihood, and that “big- 
ness” and “competitive environment” are 
no excuse for secrecy, particularly for an 
enterprise that has been committed to open- 
ness from its very beginnings. What say you? 

Joani Blank 

San Francisco 
You can reach any member of the WELL 
staff online at any time and get a reply in 
come back the same day or even the same 


minute. We are very exposed and we like 
it that way. 


Although the WELL's books are no longer 
open to public scrutiny, its plans, policies 
and practices have always been open to on- 
line public discussion and debate. This is one 
of the features that makes the WELL so 
unique in the telecomm world. 


Because we believe that the WELL should be 
designed from the bottom up, by its users, 
we have a standing invitation for advice and 
opinions from our members not only in 
making financial decisions relating to the 
WELL's growth, but in steering the policies 
that define the ethics of this new medium. 


It should be pointed out that the WELL is 
a for-profit corporation with Point being a 
half-owner. Our other owner, Network 
Technologies International, is a for-profit 
corporation. To date no profits or revenues 
from the WELL have passed to Point Foun- 
dation; the WELL needs all the cash it can 
generate just to stay viable. 
Cliff 
WELL Director 


[For further information on Point Foundation's 
finances, see “Minding Our P&Ls,” p. 129.] 
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birth. Haven't you read any myths? Don’t 
you know what happened to those who 
saw the Goddess Inanna, or Diana, naked? 
They died. Where is your awe, your re- 
spect? Every human action is not grist for 
the mill of journalism, especially not 

the camera. 

About that which is is impossible to speak, 
let us therefore be silent, said Wittgenstein. 
| second that. Childbirth is as close to the 
central mystery as it is possible for most of 
us to come. You wouldn't support loud- 
speakers and audio tours on the peak of 
Everest, would you? You would think that 
was trashy. You would be right. Wake up! 


Trees, cars, and corporations 


Thank you for including a wonderful review 
of TreePeople’s The Simple Act of Planting 
a Tree (WER #69). However, “The Simple 
Act of ignoring the Obvious: Tree-Planting 
Con,” by Richard Nilsen, serves more to 


discourage than to enlist corporate support 
of the environment. 
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Your article made an incorrect assumption 
about Geo's program, and then built a case 
around it. Geo is using the sponsoring of 
tree planting to market their cars, but nei- 
ther TreePeople nor Geo are operating 
under the premise, or the promise, that 
the tree planting will mitigate 
the CO, produced by their cars. As a major 
sponsor of TreePeople, their contribution 
directly supports the community-based Citi- 
zen Forestry and Environmental Leadership 
programs that we offer. We don’t attempt 
to defend them against the obvious respon- 
sibility shared by the entire automobile in- 
dustry, to increase their fuel efficiency, cut 
their emissions and address the issues of 
global warming. 


Updates & corrections 


From WER #69 (Winter 1990): 

A Wild Sheep Chase (p. 29) is now available 
in paperback for $8.95 ($10.45 postpaid) 
from Penguin USA/Cash Sales, 120 Wood- 
bine Street, Bergenfield, Nj 07621; 
800/331-4624. 

The correct phone number for Kyoto Jour- 
nal (p. 63) is 212/228-3063. 

Toshimi Antram’s middle name is Kayaki, 
not Kayahi (p. 78). 

The correct price for Lizzengreasy (p. 83) 
is $12/6 issues. 

Defending the Earth: A Dialogue on Radical 
Ecological Politics, by Murray Bookchin and 
Dave Foreman (p. 108), is now available 

for $10.50 postpaid from South End Press, 
P O Box 741, Monroe, ME 04951; 
800/533-8478. 


From WER #68 (Fall 1990): 

Next Phase (p. 64) costs $1.65 postpaid. 
The Splinter (p. 64) now costs $5 postpaid. 
Unfortunately, Electric Word (p. 64) is no 
longer publishing. 


Cryonics (p. 71) now has a toll-free number 
for California: 800/367-2228. 


From WER #67 & Whole Earth Ecolog: 


Maplink (WER p. 79; WECO p. II) has 
moved to 25 E. Mason Street, Santa Barbara, 
CA 93101-2353. 

From Whole Earth Ecolog: 

(p. 9) Zero Population Growth offers a $10 
membership to students and retirees. USA 
by Numbers now costs $11.45 postpaid. 

(p. 24) National Wetlands Newsletter's 


correct address is 1616 P Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036; 202/328-5150. 
(p. 33) Plant Conservation has moved to 
Missouri Botanical Garden, P O. Box 299, 
St. Louis, MO 63166. 

(p. 46) Robin Newsletter has moved to 
Yankee Permaculture, 7781 Lenox Avenue, 
Jacksonville, FL 32221-6622. 

(p. 55) Kirkby Solar Electric has changed its 
name to RV Solar Electric. The correct 
phone number is 602/443-8520. 


(p. 55) Flowlight Solar Power now has a toll- 
free phone number: 800/327-6527. Windy 
Dankoff, owner, wishes to point out that 
“we are not ‘intimately connected’ with 
Photocomm (not owned or committed to 
them, thank you). They are simply one 
major supplier.” Solar Water Pumping is 
Flowlight’s new, free-on-request publication. 
(p. 62) The toll-free number from which to 
order But Not A Drop To Drink is 
800/323-7445. 

(p. 64) SelfCare Catalog has moved to 349 
Healdsburg Avenue, Healdsburg, CA 95448; 
707/431-1100. 

(p. 65) Seventh Generation has moved to 
Colchester, VT 05446-1672. They have also 
(p. 104) The Institute for Global Communi- 
cations wishes to point out that PeaceNet, 
EcoNet, and HomeoNet are separate net- 
works, that users get one hour of off-peak 
time each month, and that, as of March I, 
1991, their new address will be 18 de Boom 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94103; 
415/442-0220. 


possible audience, including people who 
don’t necessarily see themselves as envi- 
ronmentalists. By keeping our message of 
environmental activism free of 

toward any particular industry, business or 
political orientation, we are much more ef- 
fective in reaching that broad audience and 


It's easy to point an accusing finger at Gen- 
eral Motors, but as soon as an “us vs them” 
mentality is established, the possibility for 
constructive dialogue is greatly diminished. 
Geo/Chevrolet, whose tree-seed sticker 
appears on the cover of our book, is re- 
sponsible for producing four of the top 
ten fuel-efficient cars on the market in 
this country today, and they are the only 
American car manufacturer that can make 
this claim. You've attacked them because 
they've “stuck their necks out” by making 
a small effort to help. Perhaps someone 
should ask what the rest of the car in- 
dustry is doing. 

Andy and Katie Lipkis 


TreePeople 
Beverly Hills, California 


Emergency services stress 

In his discussion of the volunteer response 
to the San Francisco earthquake (#68) 
Stewart mentions that “Professionals now- 
adays have access to Critical Incident Stress 
Debriefing” (CISD). Though | work in emer- 
gency medicine | only recently learned of 
CISD teams and suspect many people in 
emergency services work don’t have access 


‘to them. Over the past 16 years jeff Mitch- 


ell, Ph.D, now at the University of Mary- 
land Baltimore County Emergency Health 
Services Department (5401 Wilkens Ave., 
Baltimore, MD 21228, 301-455-3223), has 
developed the concept of CISD. There are 
now 150 teams nationally and internationally 
whose goals are to facilitate recovery of 


Stress with Grady Bray, en. 
Hall, 1990), which provides an overview of 
stress management and survival with a chap- 
ter on the process used by CISD teams. 
The teams are sometimes able to help folks 
not ' in emergency services 
work. A CISD Foundation Hotline is sched- 
uled to be online [November 1990] at 
(301) 313-2473. 

Cari Griesser, MD 

Tucson, Arizona 
If it's not an emergency and you want 
routine information, contact The Amer- 
P O Box 204, Ellicott City, MD 21043; 
301/750-0856. & 
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ATE FIVE ROAD is the scene of 

more than one activity. We pub- 

lish this magazine four times a 

year. Our colleagues at the WELL 
keep the computerized cohort of our com- 
munity in constant communication. The 
Whole Earth Institute produces culture- 
warping events such as Cyberthon at un- 
predictable intervals. Once or twice a year, 
we produce a book or catalog. All of these 
activities have a few key characteristics in 
common — access to tools, community and 
conviviality, resistance to mass-market- and 
mass-media-think. Lately, we've been con- 
sciously coordinating the activities of the 
various organs of the Whole Earth body 
politic. We are working on ways to link the 
WELL and WER communities more effec- 
tively. We are working on plans to produce 
culture-warps more frequently (if not more 
predictably). And we're making a concerted 
effort to make our book production efforts 
focused. 
First item on the book-production agenda is 
a how-to book for serious earth-healers. 
While we applaud the proliferation of books 
that spread the word about the many things 
all of us can do to help restore some kind 
of balance to the environment, we are also 
interested in putting tools in the hands of 
anybody who wants to take action to repair 
the environment. Last spring's special issue 
on environmental restoration, we are happy 
to announce, is finding new life as a book, 
due next fall from Ten Speed Press. Editor 
Richard Nilsen is updating relevant material 
for Helping Nature Heal, a book designed 
to attract players of all ages to the diverse 
fields of environmental repair work. It’s a 
challenge to involve people in processes 
that happen more slowly than the pace of 
modern civilization, but the work is too 
important, and too much fun, to be left 
to the experts. 
That's not the end of our book-publishing 
plans. We spent an entire day during the 
first week of the New Year brainstorming 
the future of our book-publishing program. 
The Point staff (plus Board member Chris- 
tina Desser and former editor Jeanne Car- 
stensen) met at our bookkeeper Christine 
Goodson’s house in Sausalito. Our goal in 
this was not to decide on specific titles, but 
rather to harmonize our collective sense of 
the kind of books that are needed and to 
zero in on the kind we’d like to do here at 
Whole Earth. The meeting was animated and 
productive. We came up with over thirty 
specific book ideas, and we are now shaping 
a few of those into more highly developed 
proposals. Rather than focusing all our at- 
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tention on one book at a time, we want to 
establish an ongoing program for publishing, 
projecting actual titles, finances, and cut- 

side-publisher relations well into the future. 


Christina Desser, our new Board member, 
was the executive director of Earth Day 
1990 — the largest global event anybody 
ever organized. She thinks big, she cares 
about the kinds of things we care about, 
and she is accustomed to getting things 
accomplished. Welcome to the family! We 
have bid goodbye to longtime Board mem- 
ber and frequent WER contributor Paul 
Hawken, who retired from his second term 
on our Board. Thank you, Paul. 


We're definitely gearing up for the rest of 
the 1990s. We're changing and growing and 
gathering momentum. Part of the changes 


involved an identity reset on the part of 
Howard Rheingold, WER's new editor (i.e. 
me). After twenty years of freelance writ- 
ing, alone in my office, the transition to 

the WER office and being part of 2 team 
required some kind of personal change. So 
| shaved my head. My daughter thinks I'm 

a little weird. 

Speaking of daughters, the WELL's chief 
bookkeeper, Patricia Henderson, gave birth 
to her daughter Michaela Parry on October 
19, 1990. We see Michaela around the office 
regularly. Congratulations, Patricia, Michael 
Parry (the proud papa), and Eddy (the 
proud brother). 

We received a suggestion from reader L. 
Eisen that merits your attention. ‘Wouldn't 
it be better if most libraries subscribed to 
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Michaela Parry. 


your magazine because it was on a recom- 
mended list?’’ Eisen asked, adding that the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature re- 
quests, on its inside front cover, that readers 
write them suggesting addition of periodicals. 
Those of you who are moved to do so can 
send your requests to The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Avenue, Bronx, NY 
10452. Thank you, L. Eisen! Any other 
bright ideas out there? 


Susan Rosberg, our indispensable and lovable 
person-about-the-office, dropped by Bio- 
sphere Il (WER #67) in southern Arizona 
during her recent vacation. “My experience 
was more sensory than scientific,"’ she re- 
ports. “‘l listened to the stowaway birds 
that haven't been evicted yet, felt and heard 
the wave machine, felt the cool mist on my 
cheeks, listened to the machinery hum, 
smelled the rich vegetation.” 


Toward the fun, indeed! Sarah Satterlee, 
WER editorial assistant, was involved in 
Wavy Gravy’s recent political campaign (p. 
38). Says she: “Playing on Wavy's campaign 
was a constant tickle. Even potentially tedi- 
ous moments — folding mailers, sticking on 
labels, and licking stamps — were lightened 
by smiling dogs, tie-dyed babies, and flocks 
of flamingos, while the fun times were BIG 
fun — painting faces, rocking and rolling, 
careening around Berkeley on Further. Best 
of all was the sense of possibility that he 
might actually get elected and we might ac- 
tually get Berkeley playing, too! Wavy’s said 
that if backers want him to run for the Sen- 
ate, he’s available. Sign me up — I'm ready 
to dust off my nose already.” 

—Howard Rheingold 


E HAVE BEEN hanging on by 
the skin of our financial teeth for 
years. The financial statements 
we routinely print have shown 
us losing money quarter after quarter. Many 
of you have encouraged us to get our finan- 
cial act together, noting that the poverty of 
this organization doesn't prove that we're 
doing a good job, or that we're honest. 
Taking your concerns to heart, we are find- 
ing that getting our finances in order isn’t 


going to happen overnight. 


Perhaps the main reason we always lose 
money is that we don’t accept “‘display”’ 
advertising in Whole Earth Review. In the 
magazine business, that's typically a recipe 
for disaster, since ads usually account for 
at least half of a magazine's revenues. Not 
taking ads lets us serve you honestly — i.e., 
without pressure from advertisers — but 
leaves us little room to maneuver in work- 
ing to become financially sound. In the past, 
we have used book projects to generate 
cash flow and cover some fixed overhead 
(e.g., the rent), and occasionally to make 
some profit. But we are changing our ap- 
proach to doing books, requiring an invest- 
ment of time now in return for a future 
stream of royalties (something we don't 
presently enjoy). 


In order to address our financial situation, 
we are taking action in two areas. The first 
is in what we charge for the magazine; the 
second is in how we use financial informa- 
tion. Our main objective is to preserve 
Whole Earth Review as a unique magazine, 
where views can be found that aren't pub- 
lished elsewhere. We do no one any service 
if we go belly-up by not paying attention 

to the basics of our financial health. 


We are going to raise the subscription 
renewal price of the magazine by an as- 
yet-undetermined amount — the first such 
increase since 1987. We probably have al- 
ways undercharged for Whole Earth Review, 
in part because we make the unfair com- 
parison of our product to those half-paid-for 
(and half-filled) by ads. Our labor-intensive 
144 pages comprise a heck of a lot of edi- 
torial material, far more than you get in an 
average magazine. In addition, in the past 
four years our major costs — labor, print- 
ing and postage — have gone up (postage 
alone is increasing by about 25 percent in 
February, after an increase only three years 
ago). Note that, in order to encourage a 
larger audience to discover what we offer, 
the price for new subscribers will remain as 
is — $20, a $4 savings over the newsstand 
price (if you're a newsstand buyer, please 
consider subscribing now). 


Minding Our Ps & Ls 


We are also beginning to use financial in- 
formation to help us make decisions. This 
organization has never prepared an operating 
budget and plan! We are working on one 
for 1991, and it is forcing us to think ahead 
and decide what we want to accomplish, 
and then to decide how to go about doing 
it. Pretty basic, but if you haven't done it 
before, it feels like waking up the day after 
using muscles you didn’t know you had. We 
are also redoing our chart of accounts, 
looking for new accounting software, and 
starting to generate cost-accounting infor- 
mation that is critical to decision-making. 
And we are redesigning the financial in- 
formation we put into this magazine. In 

the past, substantial year-end adjustments, 
usually made ten months after we printed 
an annual statement, were completely omit- 
ted, making both quarterly and annual state- 
ments misleading. We are working toward 
making monthly adjustments, so that we're 
better able to gauge our performance. In 
the next issue, you will see a full picture 

of what happened in 1990, along with 

our comments. 

In the meantime, we are developing a quar- 
terly report of meaningful data about how 
Point Foundation and Whole Earth Review 
are doing. Here is what we know now ~ 
about the fourth quarter of 1990: 

© Our current cash position is good, due 
largely to your response to our “‘renew- 
before-the-price-increases’’ effort. Thanks! 
In effect, you've lent us money which we 
must invest wisely in strengthening our 
operations. 

© Our holiday gift campaign did very well, 
yielding 2,414 gift subscriptions; we also sold 
1,440 copies of the Whole Earth Ecolog. 

© The number of subscribers, as of the “‘Ac- 
cess to Japan”’ issue (Winter 1990), was 
22,653. Winter 1989's number was 21,181. 
© The Biosphere-cover issue (Summer 1990) 
sold about 40 percent more than the normal 
number through our national distributor. 

© Two of you signed on as Maniacal Sub- 
scribers #54 and #55. Thank you, and 
welcome for life, Joshua Notowitz and 
David Kittrell! 

© We are projecting about break-even for 
Point Foundation for 1990. Income and 
expenses are each roughly $900,000. 


The upcoming year looks tougher, but we 
have a growing confidence that these changes 
will allow us to survive and become finan- 
cially healthy. As always, your support, dear 
reader, is what makes the whole thing go, 
and for that we are very grateful. 

Hoping for peace, — 

Kelly Teevan (January 14, 1991) 
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In line with the previous page's com- 
ments about not looking to advertisers 
for revenues, we'd like to make an es- 
pecially visible appeal for you to join 
We are taking steps to preserve this 
ad-free medium: raising the subscrip- 
tion renewal price; becoming more 
efficient; and strengthening our book 
business. A step we ask you to take, if 
you can afford it, is that of becoming 
2 ing Subscriber. It helps keep 
alive the type of publisher we are 
striving to be: the fair witness. 


We need about $2,800 per business day 
just to keep doing what we're doing. 
And to do it better costs more. For 
example, David doesn't have the funds 
to house and maintain our library of all 
the books we've reviewed. Howard, 
Richards N. and K., Sarah and JB would 
like to have a better system to keep 
track of reviews: what has been sub- 
mitted, reviewed, rejected; what we 
have said (it gets complex after 70 
issues of WER and more than a dozen 
books). Keith and Peter would like to 
develop a computer model of our busi- 
ness to assist in marketing and circula- 
tion decisions. We'd ail like to know 
more about you, our readers, and we'd 
like to handle reader mail better and 
more quickly. We're not talking about 
splurges like trading in our door-on-a- 
sawhorse desks for real desks; we're 
talking about performing more respon- 
sibly, about working to deserve the 
trust you place in us. 

We hope that you'll view becoming a 
Supporting Subscriber as a big-bang- 
for-the-buck proposition, and that 


LEAS AND THANK YOUS 


you'll feel that you're giving something 
back to Whole Earth so it can keep 
on giving. On top of that, there 

are these enticements: 


1. You get your WER fast, by air mail, 
protected by an envelope. 

2. You get a tax deduction (we're a 
501(c)3 organization). 

3. You get acknowledged in the mag- 
azine (unless you prefer otherwise). 


And these: 


® Retaining Subscriber ($50/year): 
Acknowledgement in one issue. 

Sustaining ($100/year): Acknowl- 
edgement in every issue for a year. 

© Munificent ($250/year): Two copies 
of whatever books or products we 
produce during that year. 

© Maniacal ($/,000/life): A subscrip- 
tion, and acknowledgement, for as 
long as you — or we — live. 

© Angelic ($5,000/life): You get two 
copies of every book or product we 
produce, until the end of your life 

or ours, whichever comes first. 

Perpetual ($10,000/life): You re- 
ceive a set of available back issues, two 
copies of every book or product we 
produce, and a subscription that goes 
on forever and can be willed to descen- 
dants or otherwise passed on to others. 


Any level of support that you can give 
will help keep us publishing. To join, 
please complete and send back the form 
below. We get a very warm sense of 
connection each time we see that real 
people “out there’’ really care about 
what we're doing, and we thank you. 
—The whole Whole Earth staff 


Maniacal Subscribers 


Peter C. Akwai 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, 
West Germany 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Inchture, Perthshire 
Scotland 
Bamboo Flying Water 
New York, New York 
Basic Living Products, Inc. 
Berkeley, California 
Leona & Bruce Baumgart 
Los Gatos, California 
Donna Boyd 
& Gene Combs 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Atherton, California 
Marlon Brando 
Beverly Hills, California 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
Moretown, Vermont 
Peter Buckley 
Mill Valley, 
California 
Continuous Wave 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Jerry Crutcher 
Rockville, Maryland 
Lynn Dondero 
San Leandro, California 
Robert Dunn 
Delmar, New York 
Alex Funk 
Durham, North Carolina 
E. D. Grover 
Rolling Hills Estates, 
California 
Eric Haines 
Ithaca, New York 
Hampshire College Frog 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
David & Kay Hines 
Austin, Texas 
Allen Hogle 
Gualala, California 
Michael O. Johnson 
Herndon, Virginia 
Elisabeth Jones 
Berkeley, California 
Kinswoman 
Eugene, Oregon 
David Kittrell, 
San Francisco, California 
James E. Lovelock 
Launceston, Cornwall 
England 


Yes, start (or renew/extend) my Supporting Subscription to Whole Earth Review: 


$50/Year (Retaining) 
$100/Year (Sustaining) 
____. $250/Year (Munificent) 
___. Donation enclosed. 
New 


Renewal 


$1,000/Life (Maniacal) 
$5,000/Life (Angelic) 
__. $10,000/Life (Perpetual) 


—___. I'd like to make my donation 


in five installments of $ 
The first installment is enclosed. 


(Lifetime subscriptions only, please.) 


Whole Earth Review, 27 Gate Five Rd. 


Sausalito, CA 94965. 


Send this form (or a copy thereof) to: 


Douglas Martin 
Sausalito, California 
Russ Molari 
Los Altos, California 
Mike Nathan 
Rochester, New York 
W. K. Nelson 
Kalispell, Montana 
Anne Norcia 
Waynesville, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 
Everything Is Important 
Joshua Notowitz, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Norman Pease 
Orinda, California 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love, Ma 
Marcelo C. Rocha 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Jim Sanders 
Paia, Hawaii 
Jim Sells 
Corrales, New Mexico 
Norman & Joanna Sher 
Brooklyn, New York 
Katherine W. Tremaine 
Santa Barbara, California 
Bob Wallace 
Seattle, Washington 
David Williams 
Leeds, England 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Gravel Switch, Kentucky 
Ye Olde Toothe Fairye 
Birmingham, Alabama 


and 11 anonymae 


Munificent Subscribers 


Jules Alciatore 
Metairie, Lousiana 
Tremaine & Gail Arkley 
Independence, Oregon 
Paul Berglund & Lois Brady 
Grubville, Missouri 
Brian Eno 
London, England 
J. L. Kirk 
McLean, Virginia 
Robert H. Larson 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Gary Owens 
Mountain View, California 
Jim Peske 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Mark R. Smith 
Ithaca, New York 
Ted & Trudy Winsberg 
Boynton Beach, Florida 


Sustaining Subscribers 


Grant Abert 
Readstown, Wisconsin 
Frank Bernstein 
Hod Ha Sharon, Israel 
Doug Boulter 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada 
Fairleigh Brooks 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Max A. Buehimann 
Bremgarten, Switzerland 
Bob & Phyllis Clark 
Vashon, Washington 
Mark Cohen 
Somerville, 
Massachusetts 
Richard Daly 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Michael J. Davey 
Cupertino, California 
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Gail Dawson 
Columbia, Maryland 
Jennifer de Jung 
Reno, Nevada 
John Delantoni 
San Francisco, California 
Richard R. Dewees 
West Chester, 
Pennsylvania 
Fred Dick 
La Farge, Wisconsin 
Daniel Drake 
Mill Valley, California 
Raven Earlygrow 
Point Arena, California 
Roger Easton 
Henrietta, New York 
Raymond A. Elseth 
Palatine, Illinois 
Will & Janie Endres 
Prospect Hill, 
North Carolina 
Roger Easton 
Henrietta, New York 
Dwight A. Ernest 
Milton Keynes, England 
Zvi Flanders 
South Lyon, Michigan 
Anthony Flesch 
Santa Monica, California 
Andrea Frankel 
San Diego, California 
Jim Fraser 
& Ruth Goldenberg 
Groton, Massachusetts 
Robert Fuller 
Guilford, Connecticut 
Fxtx 
Oakland, California 
David Gamper 
Kingston, New York 
Susan Genetta 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada 
Michael Goldbach 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 
Christin Grant 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
J. A. Haynes 
Hamilton, Montana 
John T. Hoagland 
Lansing, Michigan 
Robert Jacobson 
& Lauren Wailes 
Seattle, Washington 
Mark Kiemele 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Englan 

Bill Kilpatrick 

Los Angeles, California 
Jack Landman 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Marta J. Lawrence 

Easton, Connecticut 
William R. MacKaye 

Washington, DC 
Jose Marti 

Habo Rey, Puerto Rico 
Donald C. Meyers 

Front Royal, Virginia - 
Thomas A. Northwood 

Stuart, Florida 
Adam Phillips 

Washington, DC 
Lyle Poncher 

Los Angeles, California 
J. C. Reuchlin 

Forsa, Sweden 
Melissa Ropke 

Los Angeles, California 
William Ryder 

Miami, Florida 


Steve Schmid 
Thermal, California 
John A. Schumaker 
Rockford, Illinois 
Paul Schwarz 
Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 
Jane Sibley 
Boston, Massachusetts 
John & Layne St. Julien 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
James F. Wanner 
Charlotte, Vermont 
John F. Warren 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Ten Thousand Waves 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Mitch Tractenberg 
Boston, Massachusetts 
C. Allen Waddle 
Los Angeles, California 
Joe Weisman 
San Francisco, California 
Timothy W. Wheeler 
Hong Kong 
Phil Wood 
Berkeley, California 
John Wright 
Escondido, California 
Geri Younggren 
Menlo Park, California 
Arnold M. Zwicky 
Columbus, Ohio 


and two anonymae 


Retaining Subscribers 
(since last issue) 


Martin Adler 
Miami, Florida 
Dave Armistead 
Chicago, Illinois 
Charles Bouril 
Yountville, California 
Jonathan Frieman 
Sebastopol, California 
Scott King 
Trenton, Michigan 
Allan Lang 
New York, New York 
Tom Lewis 
Bishop, California 
Hiatus Limbo 
Parsippany, New Jersey 
P. R. McShane 
Seattle, Washington 
Stefan Norris 
Oslo, Norway 
S. M. Paulson 
Redmond, Washington 
Michele Quere 
Ukiah, California 
C. H. Richards 
Anacortes, Washington 
Steve Smith 
Bellevue, Washington 
Leonti Thompson 
Albay, Philippines 
H. D. Tibbits 
Kenwood, California 
Jeff Twardoski 
Hazelwood, Missouri 
Peter Vatcher 
Vancouver, 
British Columbia 
Canada 
Virginia Werwath 
Marlborough, 
Massachusetts 
Joe Wersman 
San Francisco, California 
Michael Wilens 
Concord, Massachusetts 
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N OUR LAST issue, we invited you to , 
play along with us in a new way for 
our readers to communicate with 
each other: Post Host-ies. Each of 

you writes in about a topic (see list); we 
sort by topic, copy letters, and make 
packets of each piece in a topic area, 
then mail the packets out to each partici- 
pant in that topic area. You get to be part 
of a “conference by mail,’’ ‘‘meet’’ some 
neat folks, and push your brain a bit; we 
get to offer our readers a way to be in- 
volved, and we get to see some poten- 
tially great editorial material. 


Topics list: Books; cyber-anything; en- 
vironmental restoration; international 
issues; learning/education; life beyond 
the power lines; magazines; nomadics; 
rural/urban dichotomy; seniors; sexuality; 
solar power; Spanish-language WER; 
Whole Earthism; women’s perspectives; 
world music; other (you name it). 


How it works: Write no more than one 
page about a topic. Tell us if you‘re will- 
ing to be a discussion host and if we can 
give your name and address to other 
participants. Mail it to us {attn.: Post 
Host). Enclose $6 to cover our costs for 
this first round ($7 overseas); subsequent 


rounds should be cheaper: once rolling, 
we won't have to read each piece. We'll 
send you the letters topically closest to 
yours. See WER #69, p. 134, for more 
details. Please be patient; setting these 
up takes time. And we will look for a 
way for “‘listeners’’ to participate. & 


READER SERVICES: 
HOW TO 


Adopt A Library 


Share the Whole Earth Review — give 
a library a subscription! These people 
have (since last issue): 

Scott King to the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Library, East Lansing, Ml. 

Carol and Tonu Aun to Barry’s Bay 
Public Library, Barry’s Bay, Ontario; 
Killaloe Public Library, Killaloe, Ontario; 
Kawartha World Issues Centre Library, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 

These libraries would like to be adopted: 


White Pine Library, Stanton, Ml. 
Planetree, San Francisco, CA. 


Leland Township Public Library, 
Leland, MI. 


Waiheke High School, 
Waiheke, New Zealand. 


Oregon and lowa librarians: Gift sub- 
scriptions are available through the gen- 
erosity of Ed Mead, and that of Gail 
and Tremaine Arkley. 


If you would like to adopt a library, 
send $20 per gift subscription to: WER 
library Fund, 27 Gate Five Road, Sau- 
salito, CA 94965. 


If you are a librarian who needs a gift 
subscription for your library, send your 
request to Peter Klehm at 27 Gate Five 
Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
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Subscribe to WER 


Resolve Sub Problems 


New subscriptions to Whole Earth Re- 
view for individuals are $20/year (4 
issues) or $37/two years (8 issues). 
Subscriptions for institutions: $28/year, 
$53/two years. Add $6 for Canadian 
and foreign surface mail; add $12 for 
airmail delivery anywhere in the world. 
Send your order to: Whole Earth Review, 
P.O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966, or 
call 415/332-1716. 


Change Your Address 


Moving? let us know your new address 
(obviously). Ideally, we'd like to know 
six weeks in advance, and to have a 
copy of your old address label. The Post 
Office is not obliged to forward Second 


Class mail. 


Rent Our Mailing List 


Contact our list manager, Pacific Lists. 
Call 415/381-0553 and ask for April 
Soderstrom. 


Recent renters: Amnesty International, 
Company of Women, Habitat for Hu- 
manity, JG Press, Northeast Sustainable 
Energy, Real Gocds Trading Company, 
The World Game Institute, Utne Reader, 
World Monitor Magazine. 


If you want your name left off mailing list 
rentals, please write and tell us. 


lf your subscription has a defect, please 
address all correspondence to us at P. O. 
Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966, or call 
Peter or Susan at 415/332-1716. 


Order From 
Whole Earth Access 


The phrase “or Whole Earth Access’ 
that appears under most of our access 
information means you can order the 
product from the Whole Earth Access 
Company, an outtit inspired by the Whole 
Earth Catalog but not financially con- 
nected with us in any way. Do not send 
orders to Whole Earth Review. 
Whole Earth Access: 2990 7th Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94710. 415/845-3000; 
800/829-6300. 


All orders are shipped UPS unless other- 
wise specified. $3 shipping and hand- 
ling fee for up to five books, 50* for 
each additional book. 

Large orders (over 20 books) will be 
billed at actual UPS rate. 

UPS Blue Label is available at $6.50 
for up to five books. 

Foreign orders (surface mail): $4 for 
first two books, 50* for each addi- 
tional book. 

California delivery: add 62% tax (BART 
counties add 7%%). VISA/Master- 
Card orders accepted. 

For computers and software: Whole 
Earth Electronics, 1311-B 67th Street, 
Emeryville, CA 94608; 800/323-8080. 
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DistribUtOFs cail the distributor in your area to order wholesale quantities of Whole Earth Review. 


Armadillo & Co. Fine Print Distributors, Inc. New Leaf Distributing Company 
(Venice, CA) 213/821-1650 (Austin, TX) 512/452-8709 (Atlanta, GA) 404/691-6996 
Bear Family | Hale, Inc. Olson Distribution 

(Tucson, AZ) 602/881-0193 (Newark, DE) 302/368-8952 (Minneapolis, MN) 612/724-2976 
Bindon Hokulele Distribution Company Serendipity Couriers, Inc. 


(Oak Park, IL) 708/848-0101 
Book Tech Distributing 


(Honokaa, H!) 808/775-0150 


Homestead Book Company 


(San Rafael, CA) 415/459-4000 


Small Changes 


(Denver, CO) 303/329-0300 (Seattle, WA) 206/782-4532 (Seattle, WA) 206/282-3665 

Bookpeople Inland Book Company Chris Stadler 

(Berkeley, CA) 415/549-3030 (East Haven, CT) 203/467-4257 (Baltimore, MD) 301/467-8462 q 
Bulldog News Jech Distributing 3H Reader’s Service A 


(Seattle, WA) 206/632-6397 


Daybreak Distributors 
(Somerville, MA) 617/524-9757 


(San Diego, CA) 619/452-7251 (Kalamazoo, MI) 616/383-0040 


L-S Distributors Tower Magazine/MTS, Inc. 
(South San Francisco, CA) 415/873-2094 (West Sacramento, CA) 916/373-2561 


Desert Moon Distributors Last Gasp Tree Frog Trucking 
(Santa Fe, NM) 505/984-8446 (San Francisco, CA) 415/824-6636 (Portland, OR) 503/227-4760 : 
Doormouse Distributors Neshaminy Valley Natural Foods Ubiquity Distributors - 


(Toronto, Ontario) 416/968-6890 (Ilvylands, PA) 215/443-5545 (Brooklyn, NY) 718/875-5491 


BOOKS T-SHIRT 


POSTCARDS 


Tue Woe EartH Ecoioc (1990) $17 each (postpaid) = Check or money order 
Tue Frinces oF REASON (1989) ___ $16 each (postpaid) = enclosed 
Tue Evecrronic Wuo re EartTH CaTALoc (1989) $153 each (postpaid) = US 
SIGNAL (1988) $18 each (postpaid) = Charge my 
Tue EssentiaL WHOLE EartTH CATALoc (1986) $20 each (postpaid) = VISA MasterCard 
News Tuat Stayep News (1986) $17 each (postpaid) = a 
Wuote Eartu Postcarps $6 doz (postpaid) = 
CyserTHON T-SHIRT large - $17 each (postpaid) = - 
- extra large $17 each (postpaid) = 
Foreign delivery $1 per item = Exp. date___ /___ 
Optional UPS delivery (continental US only) $2 per item = Signature 
Sales tax (California residents only) a es 
TOTAL = 

SenD To: WHOLE EaRTH 
Address Review P.O. Box 38, 

Sausauito , CA 94966 
City/State/Zip /Country 415/332-1716 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


TO ADVERTISE: 
You must be a current subscriber. Please send a current mailing label (or 


The UNCLASSIFIEDS are a reader- ‘copy) from the cover of WER when you send in your ad copy. You may become a 
to-reader service available to WER subscriber when you place your ad. WER subscription rates are $20/year ($24/year 
subscribers only. They’re designed foreign and Canada). Please add this amount to your payment if you are not currently - 


a subscriber. Order forms for subscriptions are at the back of the magazine. 


to provide a cheap communication Z 
P ® Rates are $1 a word. You count them and send us payment with copy. We will | : 


network for WER readers and mild 


tin not bill. Payment must accompany the ad and be in U.S. funds drawn on a U.S. bank. 
nme _@ The first few words in your ad will be in capital letters. We cannot | | 

UNCLASSIFIEDS are a great way to do any other words in capitals. 

reach, survey, educate, link up with ¢ To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad payment times the number of issues in 

fellow Whole Earth Review readers. which you want the ad to run. Send in that amount and we will print the same ad 


Send us your words, ideas, product 
descriptions, thoughts, messages . . . 


that many times. If you decide to repeat your ad after it has run, or if you wish to 

~ make a change in the copy, you must submit the ad again. | 
© Deadline is March 30 for the Summer ‘91 issue, June 27 for the Fall ’91 issue, 
September 27 for the Winter ’91 issue, and January 7 for the Spring ’92 issue. Sorry, 

_ we will not take ads over the phone. Ads received after deadline will be held for 
the following issue. _ 

© We print ads in the order received. 

“UNCLASSIFIEDS” means “no categories.” 


AMERICAN SPIRIT NATURAL TOBACCO and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If you 
have wanted to stop smoking but could not, or if 
you smoke out of choice rather than habit . . . here 
is an alternative you should at least try. Send $2.00 
for samples (1 pack each, filter and non-filter cig- 


arettes; one pouch of loose tobacco). POB 1840, 
Sample Request Dept. WERS, Santa Fe, NM 87504. 
Charge telephone sample orders ($3.00) to MC/V. 
1-800-332-5595. 


PENPALS IN 156 COUNTRIES, matched by age, 
interests. Send SASE to International Pen Friends, 
Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate among 


ers, homesteaders, survivalists, liber- 


tarians, anarchists, outlaws. Lively, unique. $8.00 
for 6 issues, sample $1.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler 


THE LAND NEWSLETTER — buying, selling and 
sharing land with respect. Special opportunities, 
upcoming events. $10/year. POB 849-w Glen Ellen 
CA 95442 


PREPARED FOR YOUR “BIG ONE”? Earthquake, 


War, Recession, Unemployment. Home Storage 
Manual. 72 Hour Preparedness, Long-term Food, 
More. Send $4.95 Today. Clark, 1774-WER North 
240 West, Orem, UT 84057 


ADVERTISING WORKS when you reach the au- 
dience that needs your products or services. We 
specialize in placing ads for healthy, enlightening 
products in several progressive national magazines. 
They run the gamut from Yoga Journal to Mother 
Re Jones emphasizing environmental issues, spiritual 
"i practices, and holistic health education. Our ser- 
4 vices are free, but alas, not the ads. GPR, 2054 
University Ave. Ste. 302-R, Berkeley, CA 94704. 
(415) 548-1680. 


UNIQUE PERSONAL GIFT Give something special 
you create . . . Custom toned wind chimes designed 
to compliment the colors of any environment. 
Complete instructions $15. Jjoseph’s Chimes Box 
36378W Tucson, AZ 85740-6378 


: ° Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to: Susan Rosberg, 
WER UNCLASSIFIEDS, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


NEW ZEALAND producer of indigenous herbal 
medicinals and teas seeks distributors worldwide. 
Forest Farm, Rockville, Golden Bay New Zealand. 


GROUP MARRIAGE: Loving more. Fascinating 
how-to book. Send $10. PEP, Box 6306-WE, Captain 
Cook, Hi 96704-6306 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY MADE EASY with “Amish 
Country” Catalog. Send $2. Also: FREE report on 
gas refrigeration (needs no electric!). Lehman's — 
4198, Kidron, Ohio. 44636-0041. 


FINE WOODEN KITCHEN UTENSILS featuring 
California madrone; eastern bird’s eye maple. Free 
catalog. Windhorse Woodworks 23853 Eastside Rd. 
(B) Willits CA 95490 


DYNA-BEE GYRO DEVICE: For those who remember 
it, you will be glad to learn that it has been reborn 
in a new and better body. Easy to start and keep 
going! Write for info. Gyro Dynamics International 
18700 Indian Creek Rd. Willamina, OR 97396-9516 


‘ LEGAL PSYCHOTROPICS, medicinal/culinary 


herbs — 500 varieties. Catalog $2. Horus, HCR 82 
Box 29, Salem, ARK. 72576 


LATEST INFORMATION on your medical problem! 
New treatments, research, alternative therapies. 
Call or write: The Health Resource, 209-W Kath- 
erine Drive, Conway, AR 72032. (501) 329-5272. 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #19 (The Journal of Western 
inner Traditions’ Spring ‘91 issue) due out in March. 
Theme: The Trickster. Edited by Jay Kinney. Sample 
issues $5 each. Subscriptions: $15/4 issues ($20 for 
Canadian & foreign subs). Checks drawn on U.S. 
banks or Int. M.O.s to: Dept. W, The Lumen Foun- 
dation, P. O. Box 14217, San Francisco, CA 94114. 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT EDITING: aca- 
demic, non-fiction, fiction. Grammar/spelling; 
organization/content analysis; radical perspective 
available. May submit paper copy or IBM-compatible 
Microsoft Word/WordPerfect or Tandy DeskMate. 
TW. Howard, Box 596, Earlville, NY 13332. 
315-691-5116 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, Box 67-WE, 
Aptos Ca. 95001 


HANDCRAFTED SWEATERS, Natural Colored 
Wool, Wool/Alpaca Blends. For Catalog send 
S.A.S.E. to Kato’Ya Knitting Company Box 975 
Laytonville California 95454 


SAVE MONEY ON SOLAR! Large selection of prod- 
ucts for solar electric, hot water, solar pumping, 
hydropower. Complete systems. 105 page catalog. 
$4. Integral Energy Systems, 105-W Argall Way, 
Nevada City, CA 95959 (800) 735-6790 


FOLKHEALING, SHAMANISM/HALLUCINOGENS, 
fascinating articles/books/ethnobotanical shirts/ex- 
otic teas. Send SASE or $1/info. Rosetta P. O. Box 
4611 Dept. W Berkeley CA 94704-0611. 


MEET SINGLES sharing attitudes on holistic philos- 
ophies, ecology, peace, spirituality, personal growth, 
animal rights, natural living. Free details. At The 
Gate, Box 09506-WER, Columbus, OH 43209 


SUPERLEARNING! Triple learning speed through 
music! Empower memory; potentials. Stressless! 
Free — book excerpt; personal transformation tape 
catalog: Superlearning Music (stressbuster); Super- 
learning Video; accelerated vocabulary, language, 
math; guided imazery; subliminals; stress-manage- 
ment breakthroughs . . . Superlearning, 1290 West 
lith Ave., #105-WER, Vancouver, Canada V6H 1K5. 


HATE YOUR JOB? Discover new work options, 
alternative careers, self-employment opportunities. 
Trial subscription, $1. The Whole Work Catalog, 
Box 339WER, Boulder, CO 80306 
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HELP THE ENVIRONMENT! Clean house without 
toxic chemicals. Find out how, send $2.00 and 
S.A.S.E. to: C. Mills, 12 Clearwater Mall Ste 174A, 
Clearwater, FL 34624 


AUTHOR/ARTIST/INVENTOR seeks position full- 
or part-time as editor/art director of newsletter/ 
journal in Northern California, dedicated to New 
Age concerns. Desktop publication at home is 
possible. Steven Johnson, 5324 Kenneth Avenue, 
Carmichael, CA 95608. 
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WORLD'S WEIRDEST BOOKS! The Amok Fourth 
Dispatch: Sourcebook of the Extremes of Informa- 
tion in Print has over 350 heavily illustrated pages 
and over 3,500 controversial titles: Magick, Bizarre 
Sex, Psychedelics, Mayhem, Sleaze, Exotica, Con- 
spiracy, Suppressed Information, Situationism, 
Anarchism, Noam Chomsky, Hate Literature, Blax- 
ploitation and Noir Fiction, Dada, Nikola Tesla, 
Nudism, and more. ‘A wonderful conspectus of 
that other literature that exists light-years away from 
mainstream publishing.” — j. G. Ballard. Send 
$8.95 to Amok, Dept. UN, POB 861867, Los 
Angeles, CA 90086-1867. 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. Brass, stone, 
and fishing swivels; write me for a flyer. $90 and 
up (mention WER); tiny to tremendous. Hank 
Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 231, Berkeley, CA 
94701; 415/843-8639. 


HEALER! Alaskan Shaman unique methods. Only 
the healed pay. SASE 9600 Jupiter, Anchorage, 
Alaska 99507. 


VOODOO, oldest, organization. Catalog 7.50. 
Ritual work by request. TOTS, Suite 310, 1317 North 
San Fernando Bivd., Dept WER, Burbank, CA. 91504 


WORK FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. Positions avail- 
able at the national office of SEAC, the largest 
student environmental network. Employment areas 
include management, finance, diversity, press, 
outreach, and many more. Applications for employ- 
ment and more detailed descriptions of positions 
available from the SEAC Hiring Committee, P. O. 
Box 1168, Chapel Hill, NC 27514-1168 Direct 
questions to Rusty at (919) 962-0888. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 1992 Unknown non- 
politician seeks election. Platform — Building an 
environmentally sustainable future, government by 
the peopie through computerized polling, world 
government, space exploration. All contributions 
go to campaign or donated to WER. Send $ to 
James Christian Overholtzer, Box 11, Seaforth, 

Mn 56287 


“TODAY | MADE A MARSHMALLOW!” 20 Home 
Version Commercial Recipes. Send $3.95 Today. 
Jenny's, 1774-) North 240 West, Orem, Utah 84057 


FULL MOON MEDITATIONS — insightful commen- 
tary on following the path of heart through these 
most amazing of times. sample — $1.50. subscrip- 
tions — $15. Light of the Forest Primeval, Dept. 
WER, 624 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 


DOME PEOPLE: Ask for brochure $3.00 — dome- 
it-yourself paper kit $10.00 — FQ calculation sheets 
$2.00 — hexa-penta models $5.00 — or special 
services — Kingdomes P. O. Box 980427 Houston 
TX 77098 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE — numbers 31 through 
68. Buy any or all. Martin Ashley, 502 American 
Legion, Point Pleasant, NJ 08742; (201) 295-4327. 


TECHNOMADS, INGATHER! One-shot networking 
APA, summer ‘91. Briefly describe: travels real 

& virtual, dreams, problems, discoveries, skills. 

$1 postage, Strata Rose #1398, Rt 5 Box 310, 
Livingston TX 77351 


FEELING SO HIGH when you're near. 


FILMS FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. Film/video pro- 
ducer would like to correspond with people inter- 
ested in developing an environmental aesthetic for 
films/video/television. Potential for forming a 
worldwide network to discuss alternative produc- 
tion methods, ethics, critiquing current works and 
creating new forms. Also would like to hear from 
artists and musicians interested in cooperative ef- 
forts. Harte, 4300 Fleming, Philadelphia, PA 19128. 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE. Safe, effective natural 
medicines. Homeopathic Educational Services, 
2124A Kittredge, Berkeley, CA. 94704 


AMIGA PUBLIC DOMAIN. Rare European software 
Games, Music, Art, Adult. Send S.A.S.E. for FREE 
Catalogue. Transatlantic Software, 220 W. Bauer, 
Naperville, IL 60563 


MARTIN GUITARS & ELDERLY INSTRUMENTS. 
Get the best from the world’s largest Martin guitar 
dealer. Free discount catalog. Elderly Instruments 
1100 N. Washington, POB 14210-BT30, Lansing, Mi. 
48901 (517) 372-7890. 


BREATHE EASY! New in-home air purifier is the 
solution to Indoor Pollution!! Purifies indoor air the 
very same way Nature does outdoors, by a unique 
Hi-lech method of combining low level ozone and 
negative ions together! Completely removes Dust, 
Odors, Smoke, Pollen, Bacteria, Static Electricity, 
Chemical Gases, Mold & Mildew! Through Oxida- 
tion & lonization, it gives that ‘Fresh Air Feeling’ 
all year round, like after a Thunderstorm or stand- 
ing near a Waterfall! Revitalize the air in your 
home or work environment, with a compact, low 
cost, low wattage virtually maintenance free unit. 
For Brochure and Info packet, write to Alpine Air 
Products, P. O. Box 170C, 1810 E. Market St., 
Howland, OH 44484 


STRUGGLING ARTIST/CARVER in caribou country 
(northern Quebec) seeks funding (donations/non- 
interest loans) any amount. To establish homestead/ 
independence. Repayment within two years: in 
cash, time sharing accomodations, or barter. Lets 
talk. Mark, Box 2128, Schefferville, PQ. GOG-2T0 


COMPUTER KIDS SING! Computer Science Sing- 
Along. Ages 5 to Adult. $12.75 to Rosebud Records 
& Tapes 1424 Polk #51, SF, 94109. 


CARETAKING AND ENVIRONMENTAL positions 
and situations — Information Exchange. The 
Caretaker Gazette, Box 342-W, Carpentersville, 
IL 60110. $12-Six issues, $7-Three issues. 


RECORDS, CASSETTES, COMPACT DISCS! New 
free discount catalog with over 10,000 titles. Blue- 
grass, folk, blues, jazz, old time country, and much 
more, listed by category of music and by artist. 
Elderly Instruments 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-BT30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 (517) 372-7890. 


PROFESSIONAL INDEXING: any subject; specialty 
is computer books, manuals, periodicals. Delivery 

via manuscript, disk, modem. Stephen E. Bach, Rt.2 
Box 89, Scottsville, VA 24590-9512 (804) 286-3466 


FISHERY ENTHUSIAST NEWSLETTER, Box 217, 
Fox River Grove, IL 60021 Send $1, SASE for 
information. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH A FUTURE Me: female, 32, 
naturally attractive, unconventional facade, tradi- 
tional values, pragmatic, artistic, 98% drug-free, 
Gaian spirituality. You: beard, ethical career, non- 
smoker, family oriented, open communicator. 
Northcoast residence and herpes preferred. Box 
5051 Arcata, CA 95521 


FUTURES BAROMETER newsletter explains and 
predicts long-term trends in global economics and 
politics. Peace and war, national economies and 
climate. We honor Earth and raise moral issues. 
Our maverick forecasts are opinionated and pro- 
vocative. Free sample: Box 1020W, Canmore, 
Alberta, Canada TOL OMO (U.S., use 30* postage) 
(403) 678-6517 


INDIAN VEGETARIAN FOOD Prepare Indian Vege- 
tarian dishes; Hassle-free, Easy as 1-2-3; Five item 
variety pack. Send $9.95 to A Taste of India, Dept 
W, P. O. Box 10102, Blacksburg, VA 24062-0102. VA 
residents add 45* tax. 


HITCH A RIDE TO EUROPE this summer! $160 
from the East Coast. $269 from the West Coast. 
Confirmed seats from most locations available 
anytime at higher rates. AIRHITCH® 212-864-2000. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD detector locates 
sources of invisible radiation linked to — but not 
proven to be the cause of — cancer, miscarriages, 
etc. $39.95, postpaid in U.S. (CA residents add 
$2.80 sales tax). Send SASE for free information. 
RadLab, 3540 Orwood Rd., Brentwood, CA 94513 


COMPUTER SUFFERERS! Ott Full Spectrum Radia- 
tion Shielded Light Systems, invented by world- 
famous photobiologist, Dr. john Ott, helps to 
relieve eyestrain, headaches, irritability and fatigue 
by counteracting electromagnetic radiations emit- 
ted by VDT screens. Call: 1-800-234-3724 


NEW AGE DICTIONARY 10,000 terms defined. 
Send $15.95 to OPW, Box 487, Becket, MA. 01223 


FERRO-CEMENT WATER TANKS Build your own, 
any size. Booklet tells all. $10 + $2 P+H to 
Precious Mountain, 1221 Niestrath Rd. Cazadero, 
Calif 95421 


EARTH RELIGION NEWSLETTER. Sample $2.00 
Earth, POB 7131A, Prospect Heights, Illinois 60070 


DICTATE YOUR DESTINY! Get out of the rat race, 
determine your own income and lifestyle. Un- 
limited earning potential. For complete info call 
Gorilia Marketing Group (619) 759-7368 24 hr. 
message. 


HEALTHY FULL SPECTRUM light by Dr. john 
Ott. Call 1-800-234-3724 


WANTED: SCHOONER WOMEN! Learn to sail 
the 100’ Adventuress. San Juan Islands. September 
9-14 or 16-21. $450. Box 83, Vida OR 97488 

(503) 896-0222. 


SEEKING ENVIRONMENTALLY SENSITIVE indi- 
vidual to acquire 40 acres of riparian ecosystem in 
desert Southwest. Write to J. Hoff, HCR Box 388, 
Pearce, AZ. 85625. 


CALLING ALL LITERATE PARENTS! Need help sort- 
ing out the plethora of playthings? Send for the first 
edition: ‘‘The Ultimate Toy Catalog.”” Educators talk 
about how to get the best in toys, books, music and 
video. Send $5 to ESN, 1301 Ocean Avenue, St. 
424, Santa Monica, CA 90401. 
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SOLVE HARD WATER PROBLEMS in an inexpensive, 
non-toxic way. Our magnetic water conditioner: 
reduces scale build up — lowering heating bills 
and saving appliances, reduces sulfur and chlorine 
odors, clamps on in two minutes! 90 day money 
back guarantee. Free brochure or send $169.00 plus 
$5.00 shipping/handling tc: Common Sense So- 
lutions, P. O. Box 89410, Woodstock, N.Y. 12498 


PSYCHEDELIC THINKING on tapes, books, video 
and software from Lux Natura. We have dozens of 
Terence McKenna’s recordings: his extraordinary 
talks, a course on shamanic ethnobotany, and True 
Hallucinations, McKenna’s 9-hour Amazonian 
mind odyssey produced as radio drama. Cassettes 
of Peruvian shamans singing magical songs in 
ayahuasca sessions. Outrageous video. That classic 
manual Psilocybin: Magic Mushroom Grower's 
Guide. Map history — past or future — with Time- 
wave Zero, stunning software for the Apple // or 
MS-DOS (Mac still coming). Catalog free from Lux 
Natura, 2140 Shattuck Ave., Box 2196-WER, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 


HOME EXCHANGE — Members worldwide. Inex- 
pensive & environmentally sound long-term travel. 
invented City, 41 Sutter St. — 1090W, SF, CA 94104 
(415-673-0347) 


GYROBIC-1 (formerly Dyna Bee) Exercise, enter- 
tainment and scientific gyro device. New patents 
make this one easy to start and keep going for 
hours with simple hand gyrations. Write for info, 
prices. Gyro Dynamics International 18700 Indian 
Creek Rd. Willamina, OR 97396-9516 


SEXUALITY: Our catalogs are informative, irreverent 
and fun! Good Vibrations catalog of vibrators and 
toys, $2; The Sexuality Library catalog of books and 
videos, from advice to erotica, $2. $3 for both, 
from Open Enterprises 1210 Valencia #WX, San 
Francisco, CA 94110. Woman-owned and -operated. 


BACK 
ISSUES 


YO-YOS Handturned, Handtuned. Free Catalogue. 
Ken Picou Design; 5508 Montview; Austin, 
TX 78756 


REPORT FROM THE CENTER of the Universe (ideas 
and Opinions in Pursuit of Practical Wisdom). Free 
sample issue. Subscriptions: $8/4 issues. Sjolander, 
POB 250, St. Johnsbury Ctr. VT 05863 


| HAVE SIMPLE CHRONIC GLAUCOMA. | dis- 
covered that drinking wild cherry juice, 1 pint per 
week, lowers my ocular pressure. However, | am 
having difficulty locating wild cherry juice. Can 
anyone help me locate it by the gallon jug? If so, 
write Joe Miner, 225 Hillcrest St., Rogersville, 

TN 37857. 


NEWS STAND BY MAIL: 1991 catalog containing 
reviews, listings, interviews. Choose from orgone, 
translations, mailart, autofiction, conspiracy, film, 
music, situationist, directories, spec-tech, imported 
periodicals, books, pamphlets. Send $2: Flatland, 
Dept 152, Box 2420, Fort Bragg, CA 95437-2420. 


JAPAN JAPAN AND YOU Planning a trip to Japan? 
Business or pleasure? It’s the same for us at 
Momoyama International. So you need advice, 
something done before you arrive, services during 
your stay? It’s only natural. Get it right your first 
time or your next time. Inquire for our pamphlet. 
We want you to feel at home in Japan. It’s what we 
do best. Momoyama International Services Fax 
75-561-2881 or write to M.1.S. Kyoto-shi, Higashi- 
yama-ku, Honmachi 15-758 1605 Japan. 


ASTROLOGICAL COUNSELLING gives direction! 
Helps you realize your full potentials. Experience 
over 20 years. Nationally syndicated astrologer. 
Send birthdata for free personal information. 

L. White, Box 717, Manchester, N.H. 03105. 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): If you 
have a computer and modem you can be part of a 
unique community of people that meets online. 
The Well is divided into conferences that discuss 
just about anything you can think of. Mind, work, 
sexuality, Grateful Dead, and parenting are just a 
few. The rates are $10/month plus $2/hour for 
online time. Call 415/332-6106 for online sign-up, 
or 415/332-4335 to talk with a human being. 


SINUS/ALLERGY/HAY FEVER RELIEF Suffering from 
sinus problems, allergies, hay fever? Use this simple, 
non-drug remedy; breathe freely and think clearly. 
Send $15 for a neti pot or write for free information 
to Fertile Crescent; Rt. 7, MLC-5; Tallahassee, 

FL 32308. 


SOMEBODY WRITE ME! Underground art/lit/rock, 
video exchange, libertarianism, erotica, whatever! 
Mojo McCoy, P. O. Box 966, West Monroe, LA 71291. 


DRUG TESTING 250 legal medications cause false 
positives on urine tests. UrinAid additive produces 
THC negative $19.95. Pamphlet: ‘Conquering the 
Urine Tests” $5 Our famous Urug Free Powdered 
Urine $19.95. Guaranteed. Byrd Labs 213 Congress 
#340 Austin, Tx. 78701 infu 512 480-0085. 


KELLY T. wants to thank his wonderful wife, Ann 
Norton, for a great first year of marriage. 


City 


State Zp 


Send to: Whole Earth Review, P. O. Box 


38, Sausalito, CA 94966. Telephone orders: 
415/332-1716. Allow six weeks for delivery. 


46 N EWS THAT STAYS NEWS" is how we like to think 
of what we publish. Many of our old issues are re- 
markably timely since we often cover topics several years before 
other publications do, and because our old interests keep re- 
surfacing as news. 


Our most recent issues are described below. Write us to request 


a complete listing. 

64. Fall 1989 — Plants as teach- 
ers; a call for a Botanical Peace 
Corps; highly recommended 
home-schooling resources; climb- 
ing into computers, a working 
model of cyberspace; why not 
to divulge your Social Security 
number. $7. 


65. Winter 1989 — The Global 
Teenager, a first-hand report from 
around the world; the rock'n'roll 
revolution in the Baltics, U.S.S.R.; 
how to teach English in Japan; 
spontaneous healing and miracle 
cures; a free worldwide com- 
puter network. $7. 
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66. Spring 1990 — Helping 
nature to heal, an issue devoted 
to the nitty-gritty of successfully 
restoring natural environments, 
from savannas to old mine pits 
to forest creeks. Also: a crime 
lab for animals; being a non- 
violent escort in Central 
America. $7. 


67. Summer 1990 — Biosphere 
ll, an airtight glass ark for eight 
people and 1,000 species of wild- 
life now ready to be sealed for 
two years in Arizona; artificial 
ecology and flocking robots; the 
solar-powered cottage; a book 


Stewart Brand won't write; 
rats as housepets. $7. 


68. Fall 1990 — Learning from 
the earthquake, by Stewart 
Brand; European organic agri- 
culture; the FBI blunders into 
the electronic frontier of cyber- 
space; junk mail backlash by 
fed-up addressees; special sec- 
tion on Radio Earth. $7. 


69. Winter 1990 — Access to 
Japan: the role of eating tofu and 
Samurai terror in the forming of 
the Japanese group-mind; Michael 
Phillips on ““Two Real Problems 
in U.S.-Japan Relations’’; using 
computer conferencing to over- 
come cross-cultural differences; 
Jay Feldman on “Baseball Behind 
Barbed Wire’’; Bruce Sterling on 
Japanese pop music; the role of 
whaling in Japanese culture; Jap- 
anese environmental groups. 

Plus Murray Bookchin and 

Dave Foreman. $7. 
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BY LOUIS M. BRILL 
URNING MAN follows 


a tradition thousands 
of years old, as Euro- 
pean townsfolk and 
rural farmers have 
burned wicker men in supplication 
through ceremonial and sacrificial bon- 
fires. This 1990 celebration in Northern 
California is offered as performance 
art whose central feature is the assem- 
bly, erection and eventual destruction 
of an elaborately crafted human figure. 


In 1985, realizing that the summer sol- 
stice was upon them, Larry Harvey sug- 
gested to his friend Jerry James, “Let's 
build a man and burn him.” They did, 
launching a tradition that Harvey and 
friends have continued year after year. 


Burning Man celebrates more than just 
the passing of seasons. In the scale of 
the cosmos, individuals have very short 
lifetimes, whereas collectively the 
human spirit is enduring. The Burning 
Man reflects that permanence. Each 
year, the Man appears as a fully crafted 
figure, and each year he is consumed 
in a baptism of fire and destroyed, a 
monument to the human condition. # 


Photos by Charlie Sweeney/Julia & Nicholas Tryee-Lynch 


As if to acknowledge the 
audience, the statue's 
movable arms are lifted 
to the heavens. At dusk, 
there is chanting and 
music, as the sun takes 
its leave. 


The figure, which stands 
over four stories high, 

is raised by means of a 
rotating jib, arising sud- 
denly, as if from out of 
the ground itself. 


The Burning Man is a 
powertul image that en- 
gaged much passion, even 
from its very beginnings. 
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